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PREFACE. 

The present Volume is the first of a series of works 
to be entitled “ English Classical Writers ” which we 
have been encouraged to compile by eminent and 
influential members of the syndicates of the various 
Indian Universities. We expect to place them before 
our readers in a neat garb and at a popular price. 

Its contents are those famous essays from the 
Spectator, which have occupied a lasting rank in English 
Classics. We have also incorporated in them that 
essay from the pen of Steele which furnishes a lucid 
account of the interesting Spectator Club. 


K. R. R. 
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• THI SwwIJrATB®' IfSilflfc 

THE SPBCTATOR® ACCOUNT OF fiOKSMA^ 

A *1 Tbursdajr t March /. J?/A ||^|Ma| 

Aft* ftmum sxful&r*, ud exfnmo dare tmm * 

Qfgitai t *i sptcitta debate mttantlapramat.—Hot. £0 Pod^^vm* $4^,' 

“One with a flash begins. and ends in smoke $ 

Another *ttt of smoke brings glorious light,- 
And (without raising expectation high) 

Surprises us with dating mittt\c&J r, ~Ifcscimtmm' 


HAVE observed, that a reader seldom peruses abook 
with pleasure, till he knows whether the writer of it be 
A black or a fair man, of a mild or choleric disposition, 
married or a bachelor, with otbCr particulars of the fikr* 
stature, that conduce very much to the right understanding 
of an author. To gratify this curiosity, which is so natural 
to a reader, I design this paper and my next as prefatory 
discourses to my following writings, a$d shall give mifUifi 
account in them of the several persons that are “ — “ * 
Ibis work. As the chief trouble of compiling, 
and correcting will fall to my share, I must do 
justice to open the work with my own history* 

I was born to a small hereditary estate, which, according 
to the tradition of the village where it lies, was bounded by 
the same hedges and ditches in William the Conqueror^- 
time that it is at present, and has been delivered down from 
father to son whole and entire, without the loss or acquit 
lion of a single field or meadow, during the space of gur 
hundred years. There runs a story in the family, tfc# 
'* my mother was gone with child of me about tin# 
he she dreamt that she, was brought to bed of a^n^ * 
sfiet tinI might proceed from a' law-suit which was 
Jo the famify, or my father^ being a * •’ 

. ,:f cannot determine f for*! am, not so 

It gym ip wjr <Swy vw 1 < N g< g ~ 
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future life, though that was the interpretation which the 
neighbourhood put upon it. The gravity of my behaviour 
at my very first appearance in the world, and all the time 
that I sucked, seemed * to favour my mother’s dream : for, 
as she has often told me, I threw away my rattle before I 
was two months old, and would not make use of my coral 
till they had taken away the bells from it. 

As for the rest of my infancy, there being nothing in it 
remarkable, I shall pass it over in silence. I find, that 
during my nonage, I had the reputation of a very sullen 
youth, but was always a favourite of my school-master, who 
used to say, that my parts ware solid, and would wear well . 
t had not been long at the university, before I distinguished 
myself by a most profound silence ; for during the space 
of eight years, excepting in the public exercises of the 
college, I scarce uttered the quantity of an hundred words ; 
and indeed do not remember that I ever spoke three 
sentences together in my whole life Whilst I was in this 
learned body I applied myself with so much diligence to 
my studies, that there are very few celebrated books, either 
in the learned or modern tongues, which I am not acquainted 
with. 

Upon the death of my father, I was resolved to travel 
into foreign countries, and therefore left the university 
with the character of an odd, unaccountable fellow that 
had a great deal of learning, if I would but show it. An 
insatiable thirst after knowledge carried me into all the 
countries of Europe, in which there was any thing new or 
strange to be seen : nay, to such a degree was my curiosity 
raised, that having read the controversies of some great men 
concerning the antiquities of Egypt, 1 made a voyage to 
Grand Cairo, on purpose to take the measure of a pyramid ; 
and as soon as I had set myself right in that particular, 
returned to my native country with great satisfaction. 

I have passed my latter years in the city, where I am fre¬ 
quently seen in most public places though there are not above 
haU a dozen of my select friends that know me j of whom *my 
next paper shall give a more particular account. There is 
igio place of general resort, wherein I do not often make my 
appearance ; sometimes I am seen thrusting my head into & 
round of politicians at Will’s, and listening with great attention 
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to the narratives that are made in those little circular audiences. 
Sometimes I smoke a pipe at Child’s, and whilst I Seem 
attentive to nothing bat the post man, overhear the conver¬ 
sation of every table in the room. I appear ou Sunday nights 
at St. James's Coffee House, and sometimes join the little 
committee of politics in the innet room, as one comes there 
to hear and improve. My face is likewise very well known at 
the Grecian, the Cocoa-Tree, and in the theaters both ' of 
Druiy Lane and the Hay market. I have been taken for a 
merchant upon the Exchange for above these ten years, and 
sometimes pass for a ]ew in the assembly of stock jobbers 
at Jonathan's : In short, wherever I see a cluster of people, 
I always mix with them, though I never open my lips but in 
my own club. 

Thus I live in the world, rather as a Spectator of man¬ 
kind, than as one of the species; by which means 1 have made 
myself as a speculative statesman, soldier, merchant, and 
artisan, without ever meddling with any practical part in my 
life. I am very well versed in the theory of an husband or 
a father, and can discern the errors in the economy, business, 
and diversion of others, better than those who are engaged in 
them ; as standers-by discover blots, which are apt to escape 
those who are m the game. I never espoused any party with 
violence, and am resolved to observe an exact neutrality 
between the Whigs and Tories, unless I shall be forced to 
declare myself by the hostilities of either side In short, I 
have acted in all the parts of my life as a looker-on, which is 
the character I intend to preserve m this paper. # 

I have given the reader just so much of my history and 
character, as to let him see I am not altogether unqualified 
for the business 1 have undertaken. As for other particulars 
in my life and adventures, I shall insert them in following 
papers, as I shall see occasion. In the mean time, when 7 
consider how much I have seen, read, and heard, I begin to 
blame my own taciturnity ; and since I have neither time nor 
inclination to communicate the fulness of my heart in speech, 

I am resolved to do it in writing, and to print myself out, 
if possible, before I die, I have been often told by my 
friends, that it is pity so many useful discoveries which I have 
made should be in the possession of a silent man. For this 
reason, therefore, I shall publish a sheet full of thoughts 
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every morning, for the benefit of my contemporaries ; and if 
I can any way contribute to the diversion or improvement of 
the country in which I live, I shall leave it, when 1 am sum* 
moned out of it, with the secret satisfaction of thinking that 
I have not lived in vain. 

There are three very material points which X have not 
spoken to in this paper ; and which, for several important 
reasons, I must keep to myself, at least for sometime; I 
mean, an account of my name, my age, and my lodgings. 
I must confess I would gratify my reader in anything that 
is reasonable ; but as for these three particulars, though 
I am sensible they might tend very much to the 
embellishment of my paper, I cannot yet come to a resolution 
of communicating them to the public. They would indeed 
draw me out of that obscurity which I have enjoyed for many 
years, and expose me in public places to several salutes 
and civilities, which have been always very disagreeable to 
me ; for the greatest pain I can suffer is the being talked 
to, and being stared at. It is for this reason likewise, that I 
keep my complexion and dress, as very great secrets ; though 
it is not impossible, but I may make discoveries of both in 
the progress of the woik I have undertaken 

After having been thus particular upon myself, I shall in 
to-morrow’s paper give an account of those gentlemen who 
are concerned with me in this work j for, as I have before 
intimated, a plan of it is laid and concerted (as all other 
matrers of importance are) in a club. However, as my friends 
have engaged me to stand in the front, those who have a 
mind to correspond with me, may direct their letters to the 
SPECTATOR, at Mr. Buckley’s, in Little Btitain. For I must 
further acquaint the reader, that though our club meets only 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays, we have appointed a Committee 
to sit every night, for the inspection of all such papers as may 
contribute to the advancement of the public weal. C 
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OF THE CLUB—SIR ROGER DE COVERLY, 
THE TEMPLAR—SIR ANDREW FREEPORT, 
CAPTAIN SENTRY-WILL HONEY¬ 
COMB—THE CLERGYMAN. 

;?,] /Violffj., March ?, jyjz. [Stee/c. 

- ~Ast alii seJi 

Etplmes uno conclamant ore.-~- Juv- Sat. vii. 167- 
*‘Six more, at least, join thetr consenting voice.” 

S HE first of our society is a gentleman of Worcestershire* 
of ancient descent, a baronet, his name Sir Roger He 
Coverly. His great grandfather was inventor of that famous 
country dance which is called after him. All who know that shire 
are very well acquainted with the parts and merits of Sir 
Roger, He is a gentleman that is very singular in his be¬ 
haviour, but his singularities proceed from his good sense, 
and are contiadictions to the manners of the world, only as 
he thinks the world is in the wrong. However, this humour 
creats him no enemies, for he does nothing with sourness or 
obstinacy ; and his being unconfined to modes and forms, 
makes him but the readier and more capable to please and 
oblige all who know him When he is in town, he lives in 
Soho Square. It is said, he keeps himself a bachelor by 
reason he was crossed in love by a perverse beautiful widow 
of the next county to him. Before this disappointment, Sir 
Roger was what you call a fine gentleman, had often supped 
with my Lord Rochester and Sir George Etherege, fought a duel 
upon his first coming to town, and kicked Bully Dawson in 
a public coffee-house for calling him youngster. But being 
ill-used by the above mentioned widow, he was very serious 
for a year and a half; and though, his temper being naturally 
jovial, he at last got over it, he grew careless of himself, and 
never dressed afterwards. He continues to wear a coat and 
doublet of the same cut that were in fashion at the time of 
his repulse, which, in his merry humours, he tells us, has been 
in and out twelve times since he first wore it. It is said Sir 
Roger grew humble in his desires after he had forgot this 
cruel beauty, insomuch that it is reported he has frequently 
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offended in point of chastity with beggars and gypsies r but 
this is looked upon by his friends rather as matter of raillery 
than truth He is now in his fifty sixth year, cheerful, gay, 
and hearty, keeps a good house in both town and country , 
a great lover of mankind ; but there is such a mirthful cast 
in his behaviour, that he is rather beloved than esteemed* 
His tenants grow rich, his servants look satisfied, all the young 
women profess love to him, and the youngmen are glad of 
his company. When he comes into a house, he calls the 
servants by then names, and talks all the way up stairs to a 
visit. I must not omit, that Sir Roger is a justice of the 
quorum that he fills the chair at a quarter session with great 
abilities, and three months ago gained universal applause by 
explaining a passage m the game act 

The gentleman next in esteem and authority among us, 
is another bachelor, who is a member of the Inner Temple, 
a man of great probity, wit, and understanding, but lie has 
chosen his place of residence rather to obey the direction 
of an old humoursome father, than in pursuit of his own 
inclinations. He was placed there to study the laws of the 
land, and is the most learned of any of the house in those 
of the stage. Aristotle and Longinus are much better under¬ 
stood by Inm than Littleton or Coke. The father sends up 
every post questions relating to marriage articles, leases, 
and tenures, in the neighbourhood, all which questions he 
agrees with an attorney to answer and take caie of in the 
lump. He is studying the passions themselves, when he 
should be inquiring into the debates among men which arise 
from them, lie knows the argument of each of the orations 
of Demosthenes and 1 ully, but not one case m the reports 
for our own courts. No one e\er took him for a fool, but 
none, except his intimate fnerds, know be has a great deal 
of wit. This turn makts him at once both disinterested and 
agreeable as few of his thoughts are drawn from business, 
they are most of them fit for conversation. His taste of 
books is a little too just for the age he lives in, he has read 
all, but approves of Very few His familiarity with the 
customs, manners, actions, and writings of the ancients, 
makes him a very delicate observer of what occurs to him in 
the present world. He is an excellent critic, and the time 
of the play is his hour of business \ exactly at five he passes 
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through New Ion, crosses through Russel Court, and takes 
a turn at Will's till the play begins, he has his shoes rubbed 
and his perriwig powdered at the harhar’s as you go into the 
Rose* It is for the good of the audience when he is at a 
play, for the actors have an ambition to please hun. 

The person of next consideration is Sir Andrew Freeport* 
a merchant of great eminence in the city of London, A 
person of indefatigable industry, strong reason, and great 
experience. His notions of trade are noble and generous, 
and fas every rich man has usually some sly way of jesting, 
which would make no great figure were he not a rich mao) 
he calls the sea the British Common. He is acquainted with- 
commerce in all its parts, and will tell you that it is a stupid 
and barbarous way to extend dominion by arms; for true 
power is to be got by arts and industry He will often argue, 
that if this part of our trade were well cultivated, we should 
gain from one nation ; and if another, from another, I have 
heard him prove that deligence makes more lasting acquisi* 
tions than valour, and that sloth has ruined more nations 
than the sword. He abounds in several frugal maxims, 
amongst which the greatest favourite is, ‘A penny saved is a 
penny got.’ A general trader of good sense is pleasauter 
company than a general scholar; and Sir Andrew having a 
natural unaffected eloquence, the perspicuity of his discourse 
gives the same pleasure that wit would in another man. 
He has made his fortunes himself, and says th«»t England 
may be richer than other kingdoms, by as plain methods as 
he himself is richer than other men } though at the same 
time I can say this of him, that there is not a point in the 
compass, but blows home a ship m which he is an owner. 

Next to Sir Andrew in the club-room sits Captain Sentry* 
a gentleman of great courage, good understanding, but 
invincible modesty He is one of those that deserve very 
well, but are very awkward at putting their talents within the 
observation of such as should take notice of them. He was 
some years a captain, and behaved himself with great 
gallantry m several engagements, and at several seiges; 
but having a small estate of his own, and being next heir 
to Sir Roger* he has quitted a way of life in which no man 
turn rise suitably to his merit, who is not something of a 
courtier, as well as a soldier. 1 have heard him often lament, 
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that in a profession where merit is placed in so conspicuous 
a view, imprudence should get the better of modesty. When 
he has talked to this purpose, I never heard him make a sour 
expression, but frankly confess that he left the world, because 
he was not fit for it A strict honesty and an even regular 
behaviour, are in themselves obstacles to him that must press 
through crowds who endeavour at the same end with himself, 
the favour of a commander. He will, however, in this way 
of talk, excuse generals for not disposing according to men’s 
desert, or enquiring into it. For, says he, that great man 
who has a mind to help me, has as many to break through 
to come at me, as I have to come at him, Therefore he will 
conclude, that the man who would make a figure, especially 
in a military way, must get over all false modesty, and assist 
his patron against the importunity of other pretenders, by a 
proper assmance in his own vindication He says it is a 
civil cowardice to be backward in asserting what you ought 
to expect, as it is a military fear to be slow in attacking when 
it is your duty. With this candour does the gentleman speak 
of himself and others. The same frankness runs through all 
his conversation The military part of his life has furnished 
him with many adventures, in the relation of which he is 
very agreeable to the company ; for he is never over-bearing, 
though accustomed to command men in the utmost degree 
below him ; nor ever too obsequious, from an habit of obey 
mg men highly above him. 

But that our society may not appear a set of humourists 
unacquainted with the gallantries and pleasures of the age, 
we have among us the gallant Will Honeycomb, a gentleman, 
who, according to his years, should be in the decline of his 
life, hut having ever been very careful of his person, and 
always had a very easy forture, time has made but very little 
impression, either by wrinkles on his forehead, or traces in 
his brain. His person is well turned, and of a good height. 
He is very ready at that sort of discourse with which men 
usually entertain women. He has all his life dressed very 
well, and remembers habits as others do men. He can smile 
when one speaks to him, and laughs easily, He knows the 
history of every mode, and can inform you from which of 
the French king’s wenches our wives and daughters had 
this manner of curling their hair, that way Of placing their 
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hoods; whose frailty was covered by such a sort of petticoat, 
and whose vanity to show her foot made that part of the 
dress so short in such a year. In a word, all his conversation 
and knowledge has been in the female world. As other 
men of his sge will take notice to you what such a minister 
said upon such and such an occasion, he will tell you when 
the Duke of Monmouth danced at Court such a woman was 
then smitten, another was taken with him at the head of bis 
troops in the Park. In all these important relations, he has 
ever about the same time received a kind glance, or a blow 
of a fan, from some celebrated beauty, mother of the present 
Lord such-a-one If you speak of a young commoner that 
said a lively thing m the house, he starts up, ‘He has good 
blood in his vein: Tom Mirable begot him, the rogue 
cheated me in that affair : that young fellow's mother used 
me more like a dog than any woman I ever made advances 
to.’ This way on talking of his very much enlivens the 
conversation among us of a more sedate turn ; and I find 
there is not one of the company, but myself, who rarely speak 
at all, but speaks of him as of that sort of man, who is usually 
called a well bred fine gentleman. To conclude his character, 
where women arc not concerned, he is an honest, worthy man. 

I cannot tell whether I am to account him whom I am 
next to speak of, as one of our company ; for he visits us but 
seldom .* but when he does, it adds to every man else a new 
enjoyment of himself He is a clergyman, a very philosophic 
man, of general learning, great sanctity of life, and the most 
exact good breeding. He has the misfortune to be of a very 
weak constitution, and consequently cannot accept of such 
cares and business as preferments in his function would 
oblige him to. He is therefore, among divines, what a 
Chamber-counsellor is among lawyers. The probity of his 
mmd, and the integrity of his life, create him followers, as 
being eloquent or loud advances others He seldom introdu- 
ces the subject lie speaks upon ; but we are so far gone in 
years, that he observes when he is among us, an earnestness 
to have him fall on some divine topic, which he always treats 
with much authority, as one who has no interests in this 
world, as one who is hastening to the object of all his wishes, 
and conceives hope from his decays and infirmities. These 
are my ordinary companions. 
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ON GHOSTS AND APPARITIONS* 

Aft*, fro, ] Ft tday, July 6 , rju, { Addison. 

Horror ubique animos, sttnul tfsa sihntta torrent. — Virg. ^n. it. 755 

“All things are full of horror and affright, 

And dieadful ev’n the silence of night.”— 

Mk 

T a little distance from Str Roger's house, among the 
ruins of an old abbey, there is a long walk of aged 
elms; which are shot up so very high, that when one passes- 
tinder them, the rooks and crows that rest upon the tops of 
them seem to be cawing m another region. I am very much 
delighted with this sort of noise, which I consider as a kind 
of natural prayer to that Being who supplies the wants of his 
whole creation, and who, in the beautiful language of the 
JPsalms , feedeth the young ravens that call upon him, I like 
this retirement the better, because of an ill report it lies 
under of being haunted; for which reason, fas 1 have been 
told in the family,) no living creature ever walks in it besides 
the chaplain. My good friend the butler desired me, with a 
very grave face, not to venture myself in it after sun set, for 
that one of the footmen had been almost frightened out of his 
wits by a spirit that appeared to him in the shape of a black 
horse without an head; to which he added, that about a 
month ago one of the maids coming home late that way with 
a pail Of milk upon her head, heard such a rustling among 
the bushes that she let it fall. 

I was taking a walk in this place last night between the 
hours of nine and ten, and could not but fancy it one of ther 
most proper scenes m the world for a ghost to appear in. The 
ruins of live abbey are scattered up and down on every side* 
and half covered with ivy and elder hushes, the harbours of 
several solitary birds, which seldom make their appearance 
till the dusk of evening. The place was formerly a church* 
yard, and has still several marks in it of graves and burying 
places. There is such an echo among the old ruins and 
vaults, that if you stamp but a little louder than ordinary, you* 
hear the sound repeated. At the same time the walk of elms, 
with the croaking of the ravens, which from time to time are 
heard from the tops of them, lodes exceeding solemn and 
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venerable. These objects naturally raise seiiousness and 
attention : and when night heightens the awfulness of the 
place, and pours out her supernumerary horrors upon every 
thing in it, I do not at all wonder that weak minds fill it with 
spectres and apparitions. 

Mr. Locke, m his chapter of the association of ideas, 
has very curious remarks to shew how, by the prejudice of 
education, one idea often introduces into the mind a whole 
set that bear no resemblance to one another in the nature of 
things Among several examples of this kind, he produces 
the following instance The ideas of goblins and spirits 
have really no more to do with darkness than light • Yet let 
but a foolish maid inculcate these often on the mind of a child, 
and raise them there together, possibly he shall never be able to 
separate them again so long as he lives but darkness shall ever 
afterwards bring with it those frtghtful ideas, and they 

shall be so joined, that he can no more bear the one than the 
other. 1 * 

As I was walking in this solitude, where the dusk of the 
evening conspired with so many other occasions of terror, 

I observed a cow grazing not far from me, which an imagma 
tion that is apt to startle might easily have consttued into a 
black horse without an head. and I date say the poor 
footman lost his wits upon some such trivial occasion. 

My fnend Sir Roger has often told me, with a great deal 
of mirth, that at his first coming to Ins estate, he found three 
paits of his nouse altogether useless, that the best room 
in it had the reputation of being haunted, and by that means 
was locked up, that noises had been heard in his long 
gallery, so that he could not get a servant to enter it aftet 
eight o'clock at night, that the door of one of his chambers 
was nailed up, because thete went a story in the family that 
a butler had formerly hanged himself in it; and that his 
mother, who lived to a great age, had shut up half the rooms 
in the house, in which either her husband, a son, or daughter 
had died. The knight seeing his habitation reduced to so 
small a compass, and himself in a manner shut out of his 
own house, upon the death of his mother ordered all the 
apartments to be Sung open, and exorcised by his chaplain, 
who lay in every room one after another, and by that means 
dissipated the fears which had so long reigned in the family. 
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1 should not have been thus particular upon these 
ridiculous horrors, did I not find them so very much prevail 
in all parts of the country. At the same time I think a person 
who is thus terrified with the imagination of ghosts and 
spectres much more reasonable, than one who, contrary to the 
reports of all historians, sacred and profane, ancient and 
modern, and to the traditions of all nations, thinks the 
appearance of spirits fabulous and groundless Could not I 
give myself up to this general testimony of mankind, I should 
to the relations of particular persons who are now living, 
arid whom X cannot distrust in other matters of fact. I 
might here add, that not only the historians, to whom we 
may join the poets, but likewise the philosophers of antiquity 
have favoured this opinion. Lucretius himself, though by 
the course of his philosophy he was obliged to maintain 
that the soul did not exist separate from the body, makes 
no doubt of the reality of apparitions, and that men have 
often appeared after their death. This I think very remark¬ 
able ; he was so pressed with the matter of fact, which he 
could not have the confidence to deny, that he was forced 
to account for it by one of the most absurd, unphilosophical 
notions that was ever started. He tells us, “that the surfaces 
of all bodies are perpetually flying off irom their respective 
bodies, one after another; and that these surfaces or thin 
cases that included each other whilst they were joined in the 
body, like the coats of an onion, are sometimes seen entire 
when they are separated from it; by which means we often 
behold the shapes and shadows of persons who are either 
■dead or absent.” 

I shall dismiss this paper with a story out of Josephus, 
not so much for the sake of the story itself as for the moral 
reflections with which the author concludes it, and which 
I shall here set down in his own words. “Glaphyra, the 
daughter of king Archelaus, after the death of her two first 
husbands, (being married to a third, who was brother to her 
first husband, and so passionately in love with her that he 
turned off his former wife to make room for this marriage,) 
had a very odd kind of dream. She fancied that she saw her 
first husband coming towards her, and that she embraced 
tiim with great tenderness j when, in the midst of the pleasure 
which she expressed at the sight of him, he reproached her 
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after the following manner: Glaphyra, says be, Thou hast 
made good the old saying, that women are not to be trusted 
Was not I the husband of thy virginity ? Have I not 
children by thee ? How couldst thou forget our loves so 
far as to enter into a second marriage, and after that into a 
third ; nay, to take for thy husband a man who has so shame 
lessly crept into the bed of his brother ? However, for the 
sake of our passed loves, I shall free thee from thy present 
reproach, and make thee mine for ever. Glaphyra told this 
dream to several women of her acquaintance, and died soon 
after. I thought this story might not be impertinent in this 
place, wherein I speak of those kings : besides that, the 
example deserves to be taken notice of, as it contains a most 
certain proof of the immortality of the soul, and of divine 
providence. If any man thinks these facts incredible, let 
him enjoy his opinion to himself; but let him not 
endeavour to disturb the belief of others, who by instances 
of this nature aie excited to the study of virtue.” L. 


LABOUR AND EXERCISE. 

No ix$ 1 1 hursday, July /2 t lyn. [Addison 

- Ut sit mens' sana in ( or pore sano — Juv. Sat. x 336, 

‘‘Pray for a sound mind in a sound body ’ 

5i§)OPILY labour is of two kinds, either that which a man 
©r? submit s to for his livelihood, or that winch he under 
goes for his pleasure The latter of them generally changes 
the name of labour for that of exercise, but differs only from 
ordinary labour as 't rises from another motive. 

A country life abounds in both these kinds of labour, 
and for that reason gives a man a greater stock of health, 
and consequently a more perfect enjoyment of himself, than 
any other way of life I consider the body as a system of 
tubes and gtofc or, Wn’rfOT 

Of pipet f friJiBlKHJtoftflifi $1 ». wadssKjl 

VFBPfUtt. is a proper engine fog Jlieroul. to work 
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tip* oply comprehend the bowels, 
bones., tendons, reins, nerves ana arteries, out every 
mfcie ^n^evm Tit» ture‘.Jy 1 hicb Is a composTtion of"fibres, 
that are so many imperceptible tubes or pipes interwoven on 
all ti£tes "With invisible glands or strainers* 

This general idea of a human body, without considering 
it in its niceties of anatomy, let us see how absolutely 
necessary labour is for the right preservation of it. There 
pmst be frequent Agitations, to mix, digest, and 

separate the juices contained in it, as well as to clear and 
cleanse that infinitude of pipes and strainers of which it is 
composed, and to give their solid parts a more firm and 
lasting tone. Labour or exercise ^femieots the humours, 
oasts them into ‘their proper channels, throws off redun¬ 
dancies, and helps nature in those secret distributions, with¬ 
out which the body cannot subsist in its vigour, nor the soul 
act with cheerfulness. 

I might here mention the effects which this has upon ail 
the faculties of the mind, by keeping the understanding clear, 
the imagination untroubled, and refining those spirits that ate 
necessary for the proper exertion of our intellectual faculties, 
during the present laws of union between soul and body, 
ft is to a neglect in this particular that we must ascribe the 
s |fe^ which is so frequent inmen of studious and sgjjgjjJasy 
tempers, ^ web as thejrajauu^fo ^vyiuch those of toother 

as* * re so often su bject - 

Had not exercise been absolutely necessary for our well- 
beingf nature would not have made the body so proper for 
ifTby giving such an activity to the limbs, a gjjpcy 

to every part as necessarily produce those, pompre^iqiis, 
extensions^ cont&jj m djlatatos, and alt otherkinds of 
lfmmfWk fnatare necessary for * the preservation of such a 
system of tubes and glands as has been before mentioned. 
And'That we might not want inducements to enjfag£ tisln 
such an exercise of the body as is proper for its welfare, it is 
so ordered that nothing valuable can be procured without it* 
Not to mention riches and honour, even food and raiment 
are not to be come at without the toil of the hands and sweat 
of the brows. Providence furnishes materials, but expects 
that we should work them up ourselves. The earth must' 
be laboured before it gives its i ncrease ; and when it is forced/ 
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into its several products, hovr mapy hands must they pass 
through before they are fit for use ! Manufactures, trade 
and agriculture, naturally employ more than nineteen parts 
of the species in twenty ; and as for those who ate not 
obliged to labour, by the condition in which they are born, 
they are more miserable than the rest of mankind, unless they 
indulge themselves in that voluntary labour which goes by the 
name of exercise. 

My friend Sir Roger has been an indefatigable man in 
business of this kind, and has hung several parts of his house 
With the trophies of his former labours. The walls of his 
great hall are covered with the horns of several kinds of 
deer that lie has killed in the chase, which he thinks the most 
valuable furniture of his house, as they afford him frequent 
topicsi of d is course, and shew that he has not been idle. At the 
lower enaof the hall is a large otter’s skin stuffed yrith 
which his mother ordered to be hung up in that manner; and 
the knight looks upon with great satisfaction, because, it 
seems, he was but nine years old when his dog killed him. A 
little room adjoining to the hall is a kind of arsena l, filled with 
guns of several sizes and inventions, with whicTTTfie knight has 
made great havoc in the voods, and destioyed many thou¬ 
sands of pheasants, partridges and wood cocks. 

to>ors are Kf?, 1 '*' 3 "if 11 . Jhat 9 . Jo wm UU 

Knight's own Bunting down Sir Roger showed me one of 
tliem That, for distinction sake, has a brass nail struck through 
it, which cost him about fifteen hours’ riding, carried him 
through half a dozen counties, killed him a brace of geh% ffy , 
and lost above half his dogs. This the knight looks upon as 
one of the greatest exploits of his life. The perverse widow, 
whom I have given some account of, was the death of several 
foxes ; for Sir Roger has told me that in the course of his 
amours he patched the western door of his stable. Wheo- 
widow was cruel, the foxes were sure to pav Jff#'"".'If!* 


a 


yet safe that sits within ten miles of his house. 

There is no kind of exercise which I would so recommend 
to my readers of both sexes as this of riding, as there is none 
which so much conduces to healt h, and is every way accom¬ 
modated to the bo3'vraccbrdrnF*to the idea which I hav* 
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given of it. Doctor Sydenham is very lavish in its praises; and 
if the English reader will see the mechanical effects of it 
described at length, he may find them in a book published not 
many years since, under the title of Medidna Gymnustica , 
For my own part, when I am in town, for want of these 
opportunities, I exercise myself an hour every morning upon 
a dumb-bell that is placed in a corner of a room, and pleases 
me the more because it does every thing I required of it in the 
most profound silence. My landlady and her daughters are 
so well acquainted with my hours of exercise, that thty never 
come into my room to disturb me whilst I am ringing. 

When I was some years younger than I am at present, I 
used to employ myself in a more laborious diversion, which I 
learned from a Latin treatise of exercises, that is written with 
great erud^tipj^ It is there called the bkiouaxia or the fight¬ 
ing witfTa man’s own shadow, and consists in the bra ndishi ng 
of two short sticks grasped in each hand, and lot^Twith 
plugs of lead at either end. This opens the chest, exercises 
TlfWmbs, and gives a man all the pleasure of boxing, without 
the blows. I could wish that several learned men would lay 
out that time which they employ in controversies and 
disputes about nothing, in this method of fighting with their 
own shadows. It might conduce very much to evaporate the 
spleen, which makes them uneasy to the public as well as to 
themselves. 


To conclude, as I am a compound of soul and body, I 
Consi&Sflftyself as obliged to a. doub le scheme of duties ,* anjL 
IJthink I have not fulfilled thfc businesToT the day when"! do 
not thus employ the one in labour and exercise, as well us the 
Other in study a#d contemplation. Z. 
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ON WITCHCRAFT—STORY OF 
MOLL WHITE. 

No. 1 77. ] Saturday, July 14, 1711. [Addison, 

- ipsi sibi somnia fingnut. —Virg. Eel. viii. 106. 

“With voluntary dreams they cheat their minds.” 

S HERE are some opinions in which a man should stand 
neuter, without engaging his assent to one side or 
the other. Such a hovering faith as this, which refuses to 
settle upon any determination, is absolutely necessary to a 
mind that is careful to avoid errors and prepossessions. 
When the arguments press equally on both sides in matters 
that are indifferent to us, the safest method is to give up our- 
selves to neither. 

It is with this temper of mind that I consider the subject 
of witchcraft When I hear the relations that are made from 
all parts of the world, not only from Norway and Lapland, 
from the East and West Indies, but from every paiticular 
nation in Europe, I cannot forbear thinking that there is such 
an intercourse and commerce with evil spirits, as that which 
we express by the name of witchcraft But when I consider 
that the ignorant and credulous parts of the world abound 
most in these relations, and that the persons among us, who 
are supposed to engage in such an infernal commerce, are 
people of a weak understanding and crazed imagination, and 
at the same time reflect upon the many impostures and 
delusions of this nature that have been detected in all ages, 
I endeavour to suspend my belief till I hear more certain 
accounts than any which have yet come to my knowledge. 
I 11 short, when I consider the question, whether there are 
such persons in the world as those we call witches, my mind 
is divided between the two opposite opinions ; or rather (to 
speak my thoughts freely) I believe in general that there is, 
and has been such a thing as witchcraft ; but, at the same 
time, can give no credit to any particular instance of it. 

I am engaged in this speculation, by some occurrences 
that I met with yesterday, which I shall give my reader an 
account of at large. As I was walking with my friend Sir 
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Roger by the side of one of his woods, an old woman applied 
herself to me for my charity. Her dress and figure put me 
in mind of the following description in Otway. 

“ In a close lane as I pursu'd my journey, 

I spy’d a wrinkled hag, with age grown double, 

Picking dry sticks, and mumbling to herself. 

Her eyes with scalding rheum were gall’d and red ; 

Cold palsy shook her head ; her hands seem’d withered; 
And on her crooked shoulders had she wrapt 
The tatter'd remnant of an old striped hanging, 

Which served to keep her carcase from the cold 
So there was nothing of a piece about her. 

Her lower weeds were all o’er coarsely patch’d 
With different colour’d rags, black, red, white, yellow, 

And seem’d to speak variety of wretchedness.” 

As I was musing on this description, and comparing it 
with the object before me, the knight told me, that this very 
old woman had the reputation of a witch all over the country, 
that her lips were observed to be always in motion, and that 
there was not a switch about her house which her neighbours 
did not believe had carried her several hundreds of miles. 
If she chanced to stumble, they always found sticks or straws 
that lay in the figure of a cross before her. If she made any 
mistake at church, and cried Amen in a wrong place, they 
never failed to conclude that she was saying her prayers back¬ 
wards. There was not a maid in the parish that would take 
a pin of her, though she would offer a bag of money with it. 
She goes by the name of Moll White, and has made the 
country ring with several imaginary exploits winch are palmed 
upon her. If the diary maid does not make her butter come 
so soon as she would have it, Moll White is at the bottom 
of the churn. If a horse sweats in the stable, Moll White has 
been upon his back. If a luire makes an unexpected escape 
from the hounds, the huntsman curses Moll Wh»te., ‘Nay', 
says Sir Roger, ‘ I have known the master of the pack, upon 
such an occasion, send one of his servants to see if Moll 
White had been out that morning.’ 

This account raised my curiosity so far, that I begged my 
friend Sir Roger to go with me into her hovel, which stood 
in a solitary corner under the side of the wood. Upon our 
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first entering, Sir Roger winked to me, and pointed at some¬ 
thing that stood behind the door, which upon looking that 
way, I found to be an old broom-staff. At the same time he 
whispered me in the ear to take notice of a tabby cat that 
sat in the chimney corner, which, as the old knight told me, 
lay under as bad a report as Moll White herself; for besides 
that Moll is said often to accompany her in the same 
shape, the cat is reported to have spoken twice or thrice in 
her life, and to have played several pranks above the capaci¬ 
ty of an ordinary cat. 

I was secretly concerned to see human nature in so much 
wretchedness and disgrace, but at the same time could not 
forbear smiling to hear Sir Roger, who is a little puzzled 
about the old woman, advising her as a justice of peace to 
avoid all communication with the devil, and never to hurt 
any of her neighbours’ cattle. We concluded our visit with 
a bounty, which ivas very acceptable. 

In our return home, Sir Roger told me. that old Moll 
had been often brought before him for making children spit 
pins, and giving maids the night mare : and that the country 
people would be tossing her into a pond and trying expeiiments 
with her every day, if it was not for him and his chaplain. 

I have since found upon inquiry, that Sit Roger was 
several times staggered with the reports that had been brought 
him concerning this old woman, and would frequently have 
bound her over to the county sessions, had not his chaplain 
with much ado persuaded him to the contrary. 

I have been the more particular in this account, because I 
hear there is scarce a village in England that lias not a Moll 
White in it. When an old woman begins to doat, and grow 
chargeable to a parish, she is generally turned into a witch, 
and fills the whole country with extravagant fancies, imagina¬ 
ry distempers and terrifying dreams. In meantime, the 
poor wretch that is the innocent occasion of so many evils 
begins to be frighted at herself, and sometimes confesses 
secret commerces and familiarities that her imagination forms 
in a delirious old age. This frequently cuts off charity from the 
greatest objects of compassion, and inspires people with a 
malevolence towards those poor decrepit parts of our species, 
in whom human nature is defaced by infirmity and dotage, L. 
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Doctrina std vim promovtt insitam, 

Rectique cm lists pcctora bborant : 

Ulcunque dtfectre marts, 

Dedtcorani bent naia culpa .—Hor, Lib 4. Od, if, 33. 
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Whilst i/ice will stain the noblest race. 

And the paternal stamp efface/*— Oldisworlh. 

** i -111111111 1 *“ nt f k/Trr tj " 

&s I was yesterday taking the air with my friend Sir 
& Roger, we were met by a fresh-coloured ruddy young 
mats, who rid by us full spped, with a couple of servants 
behind him. Upon my inquiry who he wag Sir Roger told 
me that he was a young gentleman of a co nsiderab le estat e, 
who had been educated by a tender motneir tiiatliveanot c 
many miles from the place where we were. She is a very good ' 
lady, says my friend, but took so muqfi care of her son’s 
health, that she has made him good for nothing. She quickly 
found that reading was bad for his eyes, and that writing 
made his headache. He was let a mong the woods as 


soon as he was able to ride on horseback, or to carry a gun i 
upon his shoulder. To be brief, I found, by my friend's 
account of him, that he had got a great stock of health, but 
Nothing el»e ; and that if it were a man’s business only to live, 
there would not be a more accomplished young fellow in the 
whole country. 
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This makes me often think on a story I have heard of two 
friends, which I shall give my reader at large, under feigned 
•names. The moral of it may, I hope, be useful, though there 
are some circumstances which make it rather appear like a 
novel, than a true story. 

i* 

Eudoxus and Leontine began the world with small estates. 
They were both of them men of good sense and great virtue. 
They prosecuted their studies together in their earlier years, 
and entered into such a friendship as tasted to the end of 
their lives, ^udoxus, at his first setting out in the world, 
threw h imself in to a. court, where by his nature] endowments 
and nis acquired abilities he made his way from one post to 
another, till at length he had raised a very considerable 
fortune. Leontine on the contrary sought all oppor jnities of 
improving his mind by study, conversation, and travel He 
was not only acquainted with all the sciences, but with the 
most eminent professors of them throughout Europe He 
knew perfectly well the interests of its princes, with the 
customs and fashions of their courts, and could scarce meet 
with the name of an extraordinary person in the Gazette 
whom he had not either talked to or seen. L n short, he ha_d_ 
so well mixed an d | diete d 3big,^^ 

iffft up a punctual correspondence with Eudoxus, who often 
made himself acceptable to the principal men about court 
4>y the intelligence which he received from Leontine. When 
they were both turned,of fortyjan age in which, accprm Py * 
tolfo Cowled ‘there is no dallying witlwlifeU ihsy -deter- 
^ed, pursuant to the 

beginnin^oTT hfeiy'TtVes. tff retire, and pass the remainder of 
their country. In order to this, they both of 

,fhem married much about the same time. Leontine, with his 
lawn and his wife’s fortune, bought a farm of three hundred 
year, tohich lay within the neighbourhood of his friend 
Eudoxus, who had purchased an estate of as many thousands. 
They,were both of them fathers about the same time, 
Eudoxus having a son born to him, and Leontine a daughter; 
but to the unspeakable grief of the latter, his young wife 
«4in whom alibis oappiness was wrapt up' died in a few days- 
after the birth of her daughter. Hi* affliction would have 
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been insuppo\ table, bod not be been comforted by the daily 
\is»4s and conversations of bis friend, As they were one day 
talking tQget’ er with their usual intimacy, Leon tine, con- 
side ing how incapable he was of giving his daughter a proper 
educ cn in bis own house, and Eudoxus reflecting on the 
.* '*< ry behaviour of a son who knows himself to be the 
heir of a great e^ate, thty both agreed upon an exchange of 
children, namely, that the boy should be bred up with 
L-cntine as his son, and that the girl should libe with Eudoxus 
as till they were each of them arrived at years 

of discretion. The wife of Eudoxus, knowing that her sot* 
could not be so advantrgeously brought up as under the care 
of LeOtrtiAd!and considering at the same time that he would 
be perpetually under her own eye, was by degrees prevailed 
upon to fall in with the project She therefore took Leonilla, 
for that was the name of the girl, and educated her as her 
own daughter. The two friends on each side had wrought 
themselves to such an habitual tenderness for the children 
who were under their direction, that each of them had the 


real passion of a father, where the title was but imaginary* 
jp3im f you ng heir that lived with Leontine 


r. m«w4. a*). 




know bis sup^i^^^^tlier’s circum¬ 
stances, and that therefore he was to make his way in the 
world by hik own industry. This consideration grew stronger 
in him every day, and produced so good an effect, that he 
applied himself with more than ordinary attention to the 
pursuit of every thing which Leontine recommended to him. 
His natural abilities, which were very good, assisted by the 
direction of so excellent a counsellor, enabled him to make 
a quicker progress than ordinary through all the parts of his 
education. Before he was twenty years of age, having 
finished his studies and exercises with great jjpplause, he was 
Tettooveri from the university to the iims oi cdurt,, where 


there are very few that make themselves considerable 
proficients in the studies of the place, who know thev shall* 
arrive at great estate without them. This was not Florin’s 
case ; hb' found that three hundred a year was bint a poor 
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estate for Leontine and himself to .live upon, so. that he 
studied without i^^jaaissjjQ© till he gained a very good insight A 
into the constitution and laws of his country. •* HvH 

I should have told my reader, that whilst Florio lived at 
the house of his foster-father, he was always an acceptable 
guest in the family of Eudoxus, where he became acquainted 
with Leon' ila from her infancy. Hisapai^ intance with 
bv decrees crew into love. whicnTa min(lffra?n^*lll^nn al 


ie sentimChis oT hOhOUr^W'‘ Vmye .became 
pas.io m He despaired of gaming an heiress of so great a 
imm ?and would rather have died than attempted it by 
any indirect methods. Leonilla, who was a woman of the 
greatest beuty joined with the greatest modesty, entertained 
at f he same time a secret passion for Florio, but conducted 
he " f with so much prudence, that she never gave him the 
least intimation of it. Florio was now engaged in all tV ose 
arts rnci improvements that are proper to raise a man’s 
pr ate fortune, and give him a figure in his country, but 
secretly tormented with that passion which burns with the 
g.ratest fury in a virtuous and noble heart, when he received 
a sudden summons from Leontine, to repair to him into the 
cn. ntry the next day: for it seems Eudoxus was so filled 
with the report of his son’s reputation, that he could no 
longer withhold making himself known to him. The morning 
after his arrival at the house of his supposed father, Leontine 
told him that Eudoxus had something of great importance to 
communicate to him ; upon which the good man embraced 
him, and wept. Florio was no sooner arrived at the great 
house tlrt stood in nis neighbourhood, but Eudoxus took him 
b> the hand, after the first salutes were over, and conducted 
him into his closet. He there opened to him the whole 
secret of his parentage and education, concluding after this 
m : “I have no other way of acknowledging my grati¬ 
tude to Leontine* than by marrying you to his daughter. He 
shall not lose the pleasi* r e of being your father by the dis¬ 
covery I have made to you. Leonilla too shall be still my 
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in the same manner you did before you were possessed of it 
I have left your mother in the next room. Her heart yearns 
towards x ou - Sbe is making the same discoveries to Leonilla 
which I hate made to yourself” Florio was so overwhelmed 
With this profusion of happiness, that he was not able to make 
a reply, but threw himself down at his father’s feet, And 
amidst a flood of tears, kissed and embraced his knees, 
asking his blessing, and expressio^JB-JiaiLb .show thoac_ 
sentiments of love, dut“ wflu granfuae that were too big For 

the ’ happy pa\r were married, and 
half Eudoxus’s estate settled upon them. Leontine and 
Eudoxus passed the remainder of their lives together ; and 
received in the dutiful and affectionate behaviour of Florio 
$nd Leonilla the just as we ^ as na *ural effects 

<bf that care which they had bestowed upon them in their 
education, I* 


ON RELUCTANCE TO LEAVE THE WORLD 
—LETTER FROM SIR ANDREW FREE- 
PORT ON HIS RETIRING. 


No. S49-] Saturday , Nov, zg, ijzs. [Addison. 

Quamvis digrtssu vtUris confusus amici y 
Zaudo tamcn, —Juv, Sat. iii. I. 

1 Though griev’d at the departure of my friend. 

His purpose of retiring 1 commend.” ' f 


*j| 1 believe most people begin the world with a resolution 
to'withdraw from it into 4 serious kind of solitude or 
retirement when they have made themselves easy in it Our 
unhappiness is, that we find out some excuse or other for de¬ 
ferring such our good resolutions until our intended retreat is 
cut off by death. But among all kinds of people, there are 
none who are so hard to part with the world as those who are 
grown old in the heaping up of riches. Their minds are so warp* 
ed with their constant attention to gain, that it is very difficult 
f6r them to give their souls another bent, and convert tbetn 
towards those objects, which, though they are proper for 
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every stage of life, are so more especially for the last. Horace 
describes an old usurer as so charmed with the pleasured of { 
a country life, that in order to make a k purd>ase 
all frismQ»ie.v ; but what was the event of it ? Why,In a very^ 
Mew days after he out it out again . I am engaged in this 
1 aeries of thought oy a 8fscourS^nich I hid last week with my 
•worthy friertd Sir Andrew Freeport, a man of so much natural 
eloquence, good sense, and probity of mind, that I always hear jj 
him with a particular pleasure. As we were sitting together, 
being the sole remaining members of our club, Sir Andrew 
gave me an account of the many busy scenes of life in which 
he had been engaged, and at the same time reckonedJjyj^^ 

abundance of those lucky hits, which at anolfier 11 time j} 
he would have called pieces of good fortune ; but in the 
r temper of mind he was then, he termed them ^mercies, favours 
of Providence, and blessings upon an honest industry. 'Now', 
says he, *you must know my good friend, I am so used to 
^consider myself as creditor and debtor, that I often state 
-my accounts after the same manner with regard to heaven 
and my own soul. In this case, when I look upon the debtor- 
■ side, I find such innumerable articles, that I want 
arithmetic to cast them up ; but when I look upon the 
creditor side, I find little more than blank paper. Now, 
though I am very well satisfied that it is not in my power to 
ballance accounts with my Maker, I am resolved however 
*to turn all my future endeavours that way. You must not 
therefore be surprised, my friend, if you hear that I am 
breaking myself to a more thoughtful kind of life, and if I 
meet you no more in this place.’ 

I could not but approve so good a resolution, notwith¬ 
standing the loss I shall suffer by it. Sir Andrew has since 
explained himself to me more at large in the following letter, 
which is just come to my hands. 

GOOD MR, SPECTATOR, 

’Notwithstanding my friends at the club have always 
rallied me, when I have talked of retiring from business, and 
repeated to me one of my own sayings, that “a merchant hgs 
never enough until he has got a little more ; ” I can now 
inform you, that there is one in the world who thinks he has 
enough, and is determined to pass the remainder of his life 
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in the enjoyment of what be has. You know me so ^ell, 
that I need not tell you I mean, by the enjoyment of my 
possessigns, the making of them useful to the public. As 
the greatest part of my estate has been hitherto of an unsteady 
Rnd^volatile nature, either tost upon seas or fluctuating in 

winds, and waves, and disposed of it in a considerable 


T^l^veremovi^tHromtlie u^c^t^rSy 
winds, and waves, and disposed of it in a considerable 
purchase. This will give me great opportunity of being charitable 
in my way, that is, in setting my poor neighbours to work, and 
giving them a comfortable subsistence out of their own 
industry. My gardens, my fish-ponds, my arab|e and pasthre^ 
grounds, shall be my several hospitals, or ratnfr^rork houses, 
m which I propose to maintain a great many indig ent persons, 
who are now starving in my neighbourhood, "Irnavc got a' 
fine spread of improvable lands, and in my own thoughts am 
already plowing up some of them, fencing others ; planting 
woods, and draining marshes. In fine, as I have my share 
in the surface of this island, I am resolved to make it as 
beautiful a spot as any in her majesty's dominions ; at least 
there is not an inch of it which shall not be cultivated to the 
best advantage, and do its utmo&$ for its owner. As in my 
mercantile employment I so disposed of my affairs, that, from 
whatever corner of the compass the wind blew, it was bringing 
home one or other of my ships ; I hope as a husbandman 
to contrive it so, that not a shower of rain, or a glimpse of 
snnshine, shall fall upon my estate without bettering ,some 
part of it, and contributing to the products of the season. 
You know it has been hitherto my opinion of life, that it is 
thrown away when it is not some way useful to others. But 
when I am riding out by myself, in the fresh air, on the open 
heath that lies by my house, I find several other thoughts 
growing up in me. I am no4 of opinion 
may fin 
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1 must therefore acquaint you, mat be 
Ose usual methods of charity, of which I haVe before 
spoken, I am at this very instant finding out a convenient 
place where I may build an almshouse, which I intend to 
#»dow very handsomely for a dozen superannuated husband- 
t$jaen. It will be a great pleasure to me to say my prayers 
.twice a day with men of my own years, who all of djem, a# well 
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as myself, may have their thoughts taken up how they shall 
die, rather than how they shall live. I remember an excellent 
saying that I learned at school, Finis corotmt opus* Vou know^ 
best whether it he in Virgihor in Horace, it is my business to* 
apply it. If your affairs will permit you to take the country 
air with me sometimes, you shall bad an apartment fitted up 
for you, and shall be every day entertained with beef or 
mutton of my own feeding ; fish out of my own ponds ; and 
fruit out of my own gardens. You shall have free egress and 
regress about my house, without having any questions asked 
you j and in a word, such an hearty welcome as you may 
expect from 

1 Your most sincere friend 

‘and humble servant, 
‘Andrew Freeport,* 

The club of which I am a member being entirely dispersed, 
1 shall consult my reader next week upon a project relating 
to the institution of a new one., O. 

1 


PROPOSAL FOR A NEW CLUB. 

No, J50,] Monday, December 1, rjs2, [Addison, 

Quid dignurn tanto feret hie promissttr hiatu ? 

—Uor. An. Poet. Ver, 138. 

* 

\ 

“In what will <*H this ostentation end f’-p* 

Roscommon* 

S INCE the late dissolution of the club, whereof I have 
often declared myself a member, there are very many 
persons who by letters, petitions, and recommendations, put 
for the next election. At the same time I must complain, 
that several indirect and underhand practices have heen made 
«rse of upon this occasion. A certain country gentlemati began 
to' tap upon the first information he received of Sir Roger’s 
death *, when he sent me up word that, if I would get him 
chosen in the place of the deceased, he would present me 
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a barret of the be*t October I had ever tasted in my 
life* The ladies are in great pam to know whom I intend to 
Ole$t in thfe room of Will Honeycomb. Some of them 
indeed are of opinion that Mr. Honeyc^mh did not take 
sufficient care of their interest in the club, and are therefore 
desirous of having in it hereafter a representative of their 
own sex. A citizen who subscribes himself K Z, tells me 
that be has one and twenty shares in the African company, 
and offers to bribe me with the odd one in case he may 
succeed Sir Andrew Freeport, which he thinks would raise the 
credit of that fund. I have several letters, dated from Jenny 
Man’s by gentlemen who are candidates for captain Sentry’s 
$lace, and as many from a coffee-house in St. Paul's church¬ 
yard of such who would fill up the vacancy occasioned by 
the death of my worthy friend the clergyman, whom I can 
never mention but with a particular respect. 

Having maturely weighed these several particulars, with the 
many remonstrances that have been made to ipe on this 
subject, and considering how invidious an office I shall take 
upon me if I make the whole election depend upon my single 
voice, and being unwilling to expose myself to those clamours, 
which, on such an occasion, wilt not fail to be raised against 
me for partiality, injustice, corruption, and other qualities, 
which my nature abhors, I have formed to myself the project 
of a club as follows. 

I have thoughts of issuing out writs to all and every of 
the clubs that are established in the cities of London and 
Westminster, requiring them to choose out of their respective 
bodies a person of the greatest merit, and to return his name 
to me before Lady-day, at which time I intend to sit upon 
business. ** 

By this means I may hrve reason to hope, that the club 
over which I shall preside will be the very flower and quintes¬ 
sence of all other clubs. I have communicated this my 
project to none but a particular friend of mine, whom 1 have 
-celebrated twice or thrioe for his happiness in that kind 
of wit which is commonly known by the name of a pun. 
The only objection he makes to it is, that I shall raise up 
-enemies to myself if I act with so regal an air, and that 
any detractors, instead of giving me the usual title of Spectator, 
will be apt to call me the King of Clubs, 
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But to proceed on my intended project i it in very weft 
known that I at first set forth in this work 1 ' the character 
of a silent man ; and I think I have so well preserved my 
taciturnity, that I do not temember to have violated it with 
three sentences in the space of almost two years. Asa 
monosyllable*is my delight, I hsv£ made very few excursions, 
in the conversations which 1 have related, beyond a Yes or a 
Ko. By this means my readers have mt many good things 
which I have had in my heart, though 1 did not care for 
uttering them. , , 

Now in order to diversify my character, and to show the 
world how well I can talk if I have a mind, I have thoughts 
of being very loquacious in the club which I have now 
under consideration. But that I may proceed the more 
regularly in this affair, I design, upon the first meeting of the 
said club, to have my mouth opened in form ; intending to 
regulate myself in this particular by a certain ritual which 
1 have by me, that contains all the ceremonies which are 
practised at the opening of the mouth of a cardinal. I have 
likewise examined the forms which were used of old by 
Pythagoras, when any of his scholars, after an apprenticeship 
of silence, was made free of his speech, In the meantime, 
as I have of late found my name in foreign gazettes upon 
less occasions, I question not but in their next articles from 
Great Britain they will inform the world, that ‘the Specator’s 
mouth is to be opened on the twenty fifth of March next.’ I 
may perhaps publish a very useful paper at that time of the 
proceedings in that solemnity, and of the persons who shall 
assist at it. But of this more hereafter. O. 
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And, slow ad van cTngjTS?w rEIT tfe es trftam : 

But if they slack their hands, or cease to strive. 

Then down the flood with headlong haste they drive.* 

—Dry den. 


*T is with much Satisfaction that I hear this great city 
inquiring day by day after these my papers, and receiv¬ 
ing my morning lectures with a becoming seriousness and 
attention. My publisher tells me, that there are already three 
thousand of them distributed every day : so that if I allorir 
twenty readers to every paper, which 1 look upon as a modest 
impntatioi 


1 may reckon about threescore thousand 
Iisdfples in London and Westminster, who, I hope, will take 
care to distinguish themselves from the thoughtless herd of 
their ignorant and inattentive brethern. Since I have raised 
to myself so great an audience, I shall spare no pains to make 
their instruction aggreable, and their diversion useful. For 
which reasons I shall endeavour to enliven iqprality with wit and 
to temper wit with morality, that my readers may, if possible, 
both ways find their account in the speculation of the day.* 
^A'nd t& the end that their virtue and discretio n may notbe' , ! 
short, transien t, i ntermitting starts of tHSughtTl have resolved 
to refresh their menftM'elk l'rom day to day, till I have recover- ^ 
ed them out of that desperate state of vice and folly into 


which the age is fallen. 
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I would therefore, in a very particular manner, recommend^ 
these my speculations to all well-regulated^ iapiilies, that "set/ 
apart an hour ih every morning for tea and Wead and butter ; 
and would earnestly advise them, for thfeir good, to order this 
papery to be punctually served up, and to be looked upon as a 
partgfpf tea-equipage. 

Sir Francis Bacon observes, that a well written book, com¬ 
pare 
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fijglltt'P'lP i * shall not be so vain as to think, that where, 
theSPECTATOR appears, the other public priniE-W il 1 vanish; 
but shall leave it to my reader’s consideration, whether, it is not 
much better to be let into the knowledge of one's self, than 
to hear what passes in Muscovy or Poland j and to amuse 
ourselves with such writings as tend to the wearing out of 
ignorance, passion, and prejudice, than such as naturally 
conduce to inflame hatreds, and make enmities irreconcilable .t 

In the next place, I would recomfriend this paper to the 
daily perusa l of those gentlemen whom J cannot but consider 
as rnyH'l^d brothers and allies, I mean the fraternity of 
Spectators who live in the world without having anything to 
do in it; and either by the affluence of their* fortunes, or 
laziness of their disposition!, "TuRSTRo other business with 
the rest of mankind, but to look upon them. Under this class 
of men are comprehended all contemplative tradesmen, titu¬ 
l ar physician s, fellows of the royal society, templars that are 
not given to be contentious, and statesmen that are out of 
business ; in short, eve 
theatre, an 
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There is another set of men that I must likewise lay a claim 
to, whom I have lately called the blanks of society , as being 
altogether unfurnished with ideas, - till the business and 
conversation of the day has supplied Them. I have often 
considered these poor sodls with an eye of great commiseration , 
■when I have heard them asking the first mad they have met 
with, whether there was any news stirring ? and by that mean* 
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Sfelbck in the morning $ ( w>r by &at time the* are pretty 
good judges of the Weathdb kpow which 4 way Hie wind flits 
an^ whether the Dutch maH be come Hi, As they tie at 
ths mercy Of the first man they meet, and are grave or 
impertiaetit *W the day long, * according to the notions 


dotnA^ftn not to stir 6ut of their chambers tIH they have 
read tfyta paper, and do promise them that I wilt daily in|ti£j 
» intA^hOm each sound and wholesome a feniim^nta. as snail 
have'good tfjfrd °» their doversation tor the ensuing 

tW^vhdlOiM^ 

BtA these; are done to whom this paper wtH be more 
^ttscfoil than to the female world. I often thought there 
feat not been sufficient pains taken in finding out proper 
employments and diversion for the fair ones. Their 

MFU&gg&ss, , try 


hair fbe, principal employment pf their lives. ^The sorting of 
suit Of ribbons Is reckoned a very good motntng** work ; 
and if they make an kxoursion to a mggej^or a toy shop 
0 > great a fatigue makes them ttflfit for any thing else all 
r tfi® day after. Their more serious occupations are sewing 
) and embroidery, and their grealest . drudge ry^ the preparation 
jellies *nd sweetmeats. This, J%ijpfs!he state of ordinary 
women * though I know there are multitudes of those of a more 
elevated life and conversation, that move in an emlted4 
sphere of knowledge and * virtue, that join all thf b 0 Slm 
of t|ie mind 4o the onrnmkm^of dress, and inspire aTmd ©f 
aWand respect# as weft ag love, into their male beholder!, 

I hope to tn£rea$$ the number of these by publishing thi* 
daily paper, whiffe I ahull alikays endeavour to make an mno* 
cent if not an kntyrtammeot, and by that means at 

least dive# ttyrmliroif of my female reader! from greater 

wftw. M am *» f w* «toa>iw faWaai 
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fbrmer generally give a finer turn to % thoftght than the latter; 
ahfl, by couching it in few words, and m harmonious numbers, 
make it more portable to the memory. 

My reader is therefore sure to meet with at least one good 
line in every paper, and very often finds his imagination 
entertained by a hint that awakens in his memory some 
beautiful passage of a classic author. * 

It was a saying of an ancient philosopher, which I find 
some of our writers have ascribed to Queen Elizabeth, who 
perhaps might have taken occasion to repeat it, 'that a good 
face is a letter of recommendation.* It naturally makes the 
beholders inquisitive into the person who is the owner of it, 
and generally prepossesses them in his favour. A handsome 
motto has the same effect. Besides that, it always gives a 
supernumerary beauty to a paper, and is sometimes irk a 
maimer necessary, when the writer is engaged in what may 
appear a paradox to vulgar minds, as it shows that he is 
supported by good authorities, and is not singular in his 
opinion, 

I must confess, the motto is of little use to an unlearned 
reader, for which reason I consider it only as ‘a word to the 
wise.’ But as for my unlearned friends, if they cannot relish 
the motto, I take care to make provision for them in the body 
of my paper. If they do not understand the sign that is hung 
out, they know very well by it, that they may meet with enter* 
tainment in the house; and 1 think I was never better pleased 
than with a plain man’s compliment, who, upon his friend's 
telling him that he would like the Spectator much better if 
he understood the motto, replied, that ‘Good wine heeds no 
bush.’ 

have heard of a couple of preachers in a country town, 
who endeavoured which should outshine one another, and 
draw together the greatest congregation. One of them being 
well versed in tlm fathers, used to quote every now and then 
a Latin sentence to his illiterate hearers, who it seems found 
themselves so edified by it, that they flocked in greater 
numbers to this learned man than to his rival. The other 
•finding his congregation mouldering every Sunday, and hoasH 
‘ing at length what #as the occasion of it, resolved to givers 
parish a little Latin in his tarn ;* but being unacquainted^wifU, 
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any of the fathers, he digested tote his sermons the whole 
• book of Qm Gfm/s, adding, however, such explications to n 
as he thought might be for the benefit of his people. He 
afterwards entered upon as in prasentt\ which he converted in 
'the same manner to the use of Ins parishioners. This in a 
very little time thickened his audience, filled his church, and 
routed his antagonist 

The natural love to Latin which is so prevalent in our 
common people, makes me think that my speculations fare 
never the worse among them for that little scrap which appears 
.at the head of them ; and what the more encourages me m 
the use of quotations in an unknown tongue, is, that I hear 
the ladies, whose approbation I value more than that of the 
whole learned world, declare themselves in a more particular 
manner pleased with my Greek mottos. 

Designing this day's work for a dissertation upon the two 
extremities of my paper, and having already dispatch’d my 
motto, 1 shall, in the next place, discourse upon those single 
capital letters, which are placed at the end of it, and winch 
have afforded great matter of speculation to the curious. I 
have heard various conjectures upon this subject Some tell 
us, that C is the mark of those papers that are written by the 
clergyman, though others ascribe them to the club in general. 
That the papers marked with R, were written by my friend 
Sir Roger. That L signifies the lawyer, whom I have des¬ 
cribed in my speculation; and that T stands for the trader 
or merchant: but the letter X, which is plated at the end 
of some few of my papers, is that which has puzzled the 
whole town, as they cannot think of any name which begins 
with that letter, except Xenophon and Xerxes, who can 
•neither of them be supposed to have had any hand in these 
speculations. 

la answer to these inquisitive gentlemen, who have many 
of them made enquiries of me by letter, 1 must tell them the 
reply of an ancient philosopher, who carried something hidden 
under his cloak. A certain acquaintance desiring him to let 
him, know what it was he covered so carefully, 4 I cover it,* 
says he, ‘on purpose that you should not know.' % have made 
4i»e of these obscure marks for the same purpose. They are, 
perhaps, tiule amulets or charms to preserve the paper against 
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the fascination and malice of evil eyes $ for which reason & 
would not have my reader surprized, if hereafter he see* any 4 
Of my papers marked with a Q, a Z, a V, an &e„ or with the 
word Abracadabra. 

I shall, however, so far explain myself to the reader, as to 
lest him know that the letters, C, L, and X, are cabalistical, 
and carry more in them than it is proper for the world to be 
acquainted with. Those who are versed in the philosophy of 
Pythagoras, and swear by the Tetrachtys, that is, the number 
four, will know very well that the number ten, which is signi* 
lied by the letter X, (and which has so much perplexed the 
town,) has in it many particular powers ; that it is Called by 
Platonic writers the complete number ; that one, two, three, 
and four, put together, make up the uumber ten ; and that ten 
is all. But these are not mysteries for ordinary readers to be 
let into. A man must have spent many years in hard study 
before he can arrive at the knowledge of them. 

We had a rabbinical divine in England, who was chaplain 
10 the Earl of Essex in Queen Elizabeth’s time, that had an 
admirable head for secrets of this nature. Upon his taking 
the doctor of divinity’s degree, he preached before the uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge, upon the first verse of the first chapter 
of the first book of Chronicles, in which, says lie, you will See 
the three following words, 

w Adam, Sheth, Enosh,” 

He divided this short text into many parts, and by dis¬ 
covering several mysteries in each word, made a most learned 
and elaborate discourse. The name of this profound preacher 
was Doctor Alabaster, of whom the reader may find a mote 
particular account in Doctor Fuller's book of English Worthies 
This instance will, I hope, convince my readers, that there 
may be a great deal of fine writing in the capital letters which* 
bring up the rear of my paper, and give them some satisfactions 
in that particular. But as for the full explication of these 
tnatters, 1 must refer them to time, which discovers all things. 
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ON THE PRICE AND SUCCESS OF 
,THE SPECTATOR. 

•No, 4SS,] Ft tday % $eft. rg, tf 12. I Addison* 

Quattii tmpta ? pa* vi. Quanii ergo ? octo ass thus, Eheu Hor. 

2 Sat ill. 156*. 

** What doth it cost ♦ Not much, upon my word* 

How tnuchf pray f Why, Two-pence, Two pence ! 

O Lord I*’— Creech. 


W find, by several letters which I receive daily, that many 
wR of my readers would be better pleased to piy three half¬ 
pence for my paper, than two pence.. The ingenious T, W, 
-tells me, that I have deprived him of the best part of his 
breakfast, for that since the rise of my paper, he is forced 
every morning to drink his dish .of coffee by itself, without 
the addition of the Spectator, that used to be better than lace 
to it. Eugemus informs me very obligingly, that he never 
thought he should have disliked any passage in my paper, but 
that of late there have been two words in every one of them, 
which he could heartily wish left out, viz ‘Price Two pence/ I 
have a letter fiom a soap-boiler, who Condoles with me very 
affectionately, upon the necessity we both lie under of setting 
an higher price on our commodities, since the late tax has 
been laid upon them, and desiring me, when I write next on 
that subject, to speak a word or two upon the present duties on 
'-Castile-soap, But there is none of these my correspondents, 
who writes with a greater turn of good sense and elegance of 
expression, tlian the generous Philomedes, who advises me to 
value every Spectator at six pence, and promises that tie him" 
<self will engage for above a hundred of his acquaintance, who 
shall take it in at that price, 

* Letters from the female world are likewise come to me, in 
gftsat quantities, upon the same occasion ; and, as l naturally 
bear a great deference to this part of our species, I am very 
glad to find that those who approve my conduct in tin* 
particular, are much more numerous than those who condemn 
4 f, A targe family of daughters have drawn me up a very 
handsome remonstrance, in which they set forth, that theit 
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father having refused to take in the Spectator, since the addi¬ 
tional price was set upon it, they offered him unanimously to 
bate him the article of bread and butter in the tea-table 
account, provided the Spectator might be served up to them 
every morning as usual. Upon this the old gentleman, 
being pleased, it seems, with their desire of improving them¬ 
selves, has granted them the continuance both of the Spectatoi 
and their bread and butter ; having given particular orders, 
that the tea-table shall he set forth every morning With its 
customary bill of fare, and without any manner of defalcation. 

1 thought myself obliged to mention this particular, as it 
does honour to this worthy gentleman ; and if the young Lady 
Lsctitia, who sent me this account, will acquaint me with his 
name, 1 will insert it at length in one of my papers, if he 
desires it. 

I should be very glad to find out any expedient that might 
alleviate the expence which this my paper brings to any of 
my readers ; and, in order to it, must propose two points to 
their consideration. First, that if they retrench any the 
smallest particular in their ordinary expense, it will easily 
make up the half penny a day, which we have now under 
consideration. Let a lady sacrifice but a single ribbon to 
her morning studies, and it will be sufficient : let a family 
burn but a candle a night less than the usual number, and 
they may take in the Spectator without detriment to their 
private affairs. 

In the next place, if my readers will not go to the price of 
buying my papers by retail, let them have patience, and they 
may buy them in the lump, without the burthen of a tax 
upon them. My speculations, when they are sold single, 
like cherries upon the stick* are delights for the rich and 
wealthy ; after some time they come to market in greater 
quantities, and are every ordinary man's money. The truth 
of it is, they have a certain flavour at their first appearance*, 
from several accidental circumstances of time, place, and' 
person, which they may lose if they are not taken early , but 
in this case every reader is to consider, whether it is not 
better for him to be half a year behind hand with the fashion¬ 
able and polite part of the world, than to strain himself 
beyond his circumstances. My bookseller has now about 
ten thousand of the third and fourth volumes, which he is* 
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•ready to publish, having already disposed of as large an 
edition both of the first and second volumes. As he is a 
person whose head is very well turned to his business, he 
thinks they would be a v ery proper present to be made to 
persons at chiistenings, marriages, visiting-days, and the like 
joyful solemnities, as several other books are frequently given 
at funerals. He has printed them in such a little portable 
volume, that many of them may be ranged together upon a 
single plate ; and is of opinion, that a salver of Spectators 
would be as acceptable an entertainment to the ladies, as a 
$alver of sweetmeats. 

I shall conclude this paper with an epigram lately sent to 
the writer of the Spectator, after having returned my thanks 
to the ingenious author of it. 

"SIR, 

Having heard the following epigram very much com¬ 
mended, I wonder that it has not yet had a place in any of 
your papers : I think the suffrage of our poet-laureat should 
not be overlooked, which shows the opinion he entertains 
of your paper, whether the notion he proceeds upon be true 
or false. I make bold to convey it to you, not knowing if it 
has yet come to your hands. 

On the Spectator, By Mr. TATE. 

. --■■Aliusque et idem 

Nasceris .■ ■■ - - Hot\ 

When first the Tatler to a mute was turn’d, 

Great Britain for her censor's silence mourn’d, 

Robb’d of his sprightly beams, she wept the night, 

’Till the Spectator rose, and blaz’d as bright. 

So the first man the sun’s first setting view’d. 

And sigh’d, till circling day his joys renew’d } 

Yet doubtful how that second sun to name, 

Whether a bright successor, or the same. 

So we : but now from this suspence are freed, 

Since all agree, who both with judgment read, 

’Tis the same sun, and does himself succeed.” 


0. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE SPECTATOR OPENING 

HIS MOUTH, 

No. $$b>] Friday, June i&, rj/ 4 , [Addison. 

[ To be continued every Monday , Wednesday, and Friday .] 

Qualis ubi in lucent coluhei , mala gramma pastus, 

Frtgtda, sub ten a tttmtdum quern bntina tegebat ; 

Nuncposttis novus exuvtrs, mtidusque juventa, 

Lubt ica convohnt sublato pectoi e tetga 

At duns ad sole m, et hnguts mu at ote tiisulcis .- Virg. /En, ii. 47r. 

“So shines, renew'd in youth, the crested snake, 

Who slept the winter in a thorny brake ; 

And, casting off his slough when spring returns, 

Now looks aloft, and with new glory burns •- 
Restor’d with pois’nous herbs, his ardent sides 
Reflect the sun, and rais’d on spires he rides ; 

High o'er the grass hissing he tolls along, 

And brandishes by fits his forky tongue.”— 'Dryden. 


IAI pON laying down tire office of Spectator, I ac- 
CU quainled the world with my design of electing a new 
dub, and of opening my mouth in it after a most solemn manner. 
Both the election and the ceremony are now past ; but not 
finding it so easy as I at first imagined, to break through a 
fifty years’ silence, I would not venture into the world under 
the character of a man who pretends to talk like other people, 
till I had arrived at a full freedom of speech. 

I shall reserve for another time the history of such club 
or clubs of which I am now a talkative, but unworthy 
member ; and shall here give an account of this surprising 
change which has been produced in me, and which I look 
upon to be as remarkable an accident as any recorded in 
history, since that which happened to the son of Croesus, 
after having been many years as much tongue-tied as 
myself. 

Upon the first opening of my mouth, I made a speech 
consisting of about half a dozen well-turned periods ; but 
grew so very hoarse upon it, that for three days together, 
instead of finding the use of my tongue, I was afraid that I 
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bad quite, tost it. Besides, unusual extension of my muscles 
on this occasion made my lace ache on both sides to such a 
degree, that nothing but an invincible resolution and per¬ 
severance could have prevented me from falling back to my 
monosyllables. 

I afterwards made several essays towards speaking ; and 
that I might not be startled at my own voice, which has 
happened to me more than once, I used to read aloud in niy 
chamber, and have often stood in the middle of the street to 
cal! a coach, when I knew there was none within hearing. 

When I was thus grown pretty well acquainted with my 
own voice, I laid hold of all opportunities to exert it. Not 
caring however to speak much by myself, and to draw upon 
me the whole attention of those I conversed with, I 
used, for some time, to walk every morning in the Mall, and 
talk in chorus with a parcel of Frenchmen. I found my 
modesty greatly relieved by the communicative temper of 
this nation, who are so very sociable, as to think they are 
never better company than when they are all opening at the 
same time. 

I then fancied I might receive great benefit from female 
conversation, and that 1 should have a convenience of talk¬ 
ing with the greater freedom, when I was not under any 
impediment of thinking : I therefore threw myself into an 
assembly of ladies, but could not for my life get in a word 
among them ; and found that if I did not change my com¬ 
pany, I was in danger of being reduced to my primitive 
taciturnity. 

The coffee-houses have ever since been my chief places 
of resort, whete I have made the greatest improvements * in 
order to which I have taken a particular care never to be of 
the same opinion with the man I conversed with. I was 
a tory at Button’s, and a whig at Child’s, a friend to the 
Englishman, or an advocate for the Examiner, as it best 
served my turn ; some fancy me a great enemy to the Fiench 
king, though, in ieality, 1 only make use of him for a help to 
discourse. In shoit, I wrangle and dispute for exercise $ and 
have carried this point so far, that I was once like to have 
been run through the body for making a little too free with 
my betters. 
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In a word, I am quite another man to what I was, 

- Nil fail uuquam 

Tam di spat si In --//<?;. Sat. III. Lib. I* 18, 

‘ Nothing was so unlike itself.’ 

My old acquaintance scarce know me ; nay, I was asked 
the other day by a Jew at Jonathan’s, whether I was not re 
lated to a dumb gentleman, who used to come to that coffee¬ 
house ? But I think I never was better pleased in my life 
than about a week ago, when, as I was battling it across the 
table with a young Templar, his companion gave him a pull 
by the sleeve, begging him to come away, for that the old 
prig would talk him to death. 

Being now a very good proficient in discourse, I shall 
appear in the world with this addition to my character, that 
my countrymen may reap the fruits of my new-acquired 
loquacity. 

Those who have been present at public disputes in the 
university, know that it is usual to maintain heresies for 
argument’s sake. I have heard a man a most impudent 
Socinian for half an hour, who has been an orthodox divine 
all his life after. I have taken the same method to accom- 
plish myself in the gift of utterance, having talked above a 
twelve month, not so much for the benefit of my hearers as- 
of myself, But, since 1 have now gained the faculty I have 
been so long endeavouring after, I intend to make a right 
use of it, and shall think myself obliged, for the future, to 
speak always in truth and sincerity of heart. While a man 
is learning to fence, he practises both on friend and foe ; but 
when he is a master in the art, he never exerts it but on what 
he thinks the right side. 

That this last allusion may not give my reader a wrong 
idea of my design in this paper, I must here inform him, that 
the author of it is of no faction, that he is a friend to no interests 
but those of truth and virtue ; nor a foe to any but those of 
vice and folly. Though I make more noise in the world 
than I used to do, I am still resolved to act in it as an in* 
different spectator. It is not my ambition to increase the 
tuimber either of whigs or tories, but of wise and good men ^ 
«nd I could heartily wish there were not faults common to 
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both parties which afford me sufficient matter to work upon, 
without descending to those which are peculiar to either. 

If in a multitude of counsellors there is safety, we ought to 
think ourselves the securest nation in the world. Most of 
our garrets are inhabited by statesmen, who watch over the 
liberties of their country, and make a shift fo keep themselves- 
from starving by taking into their care the properties of their 
fellow-subjects. 

As these politicians of both sides have already worked the 
nation into a most unnatural ferment, I shall be so far from 
endeavouring to raise it to a greater height, that, on the contrary, 
it shall be the chief tendency of my papers, to inspire my 
countrymen with a mutual good-will and benevolence. What¬ 
ever faults either party may be guilty of, they are rather in¬ 
flamed than cured by those reproaches, which they cast upon 
one another. The most likely method of rectifying any man’s 
conduct, is by recommending to him the principles of truth 
and honour, religion and virtue ; and so long as he acts with 
an eye to these principles, whatever party he is of, he can 
not fail of being a good Englishman, and a lover of his 
country. 

As for the persons concerned in this work, the names of 
all of them, or at least of such as desire it, shall be published 
hereafter ; until which time I must entreat the courteous 
reader to suspend his curiosity, and rather to consider what 
is written, than who they are that write it. 

Having thus adjusted all necessary preliminaries with my 
reader, I shall not trouble him with any more prefatory 
discourses, but proceed in my old method, and entertain bin* 
with speculations on every useful subject that falls in my 
way. C. 



III. POLITICAL 

PUBLIC CREDIT—A VISION. 

jMp. j. ] Saturday , March j>, /yrr, [ Add;ran 

£l quoi antique fer? studio deviticlus adfutrtt % 

Ant quibus in rebus mu It tint suwus ant? motatiy 
Atque in qud ratione /nit contenta magis mens ; 

In somnis eadew phrunique videtnur oh ire- 

—Lucr. 1. iv. 959. 

“ . -■■What studies please, what most delight. 

And fill men’s thoughts, they dream them o’er 
' at night ."—Creech. 


one of my late rambles, or rather speculations, l looked 
into the great hall where the bank is kept, and was not 
a little pleased to see the directors, secretaries, and clerks, 
■with all the other members of that wealthy corporation, ranged 
in their several stations, according to the parts they act in that , 
just and regular economy. This revived in my memory the 
many discourses which I had both read and heard, concern¬ 
ing the decay of public credit, with the methods of restoring 
it, and which, in my opinion, have always been defective, 
because they have always been made with an eye to separate 
interests and party principles. 

The thoughts of the dty gave my mind employment 
for the whole night, so that I fell insensibly into a kind of 
methodical dream, which disposed all my contemplations into 
a vision or allegory, or what else the reader sli ill ptease to 
call it. 

Methought I returned to the great hall, where I had 
been the morning before, but to my surprize, instead of the 
company that I left there, I saw, towards the upper end of 
the hall, a beautiful virgin seated on a throne of gold. Her 
iiaovi (as they told me) was Public Credit. The walls, instead 
-of being adorned with pictures and maps, were hung with 
many acts of parliament written in golden letters. At the 
upper end of the hall was the Magnacharta, with the act of 
uniformity on the right hand, and the act of toleration 01 * 
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the left. At the lower end of the hall was the act of settle¬ 
ment, which was placed full in the eye of the virgin that sat 
upon the throne. Both the sides of the hall were covered 
with such acts of parliament as had been made for the 
establishment of public funds. The lady seemed to set an 
unspeakable value upon these several pieces of furniture, 
in so much that she often refreshed her eye with them, and 
often smiled with a secret pleasure, and she looked upon 
them ; but, at the same time, showed a very particular unea¬ 
siness, if she saw any thing approaching that might hurt 
them. She appeared, indeed, infinitely timorous m all her 
behaviour : and, whether it was from the delicacy of her 
constitution, or that she was troubled with vapours, as I 
was afterwards told by one, who I found was none of her well- 
wishers, ‘'he changed colour, and sUrtled at everything she 
heard She was likewise (as I afterwards found) a greater 
valetudinarian than any I had ever met with, even in her owi* 
sex, and subject to such momentary consumptions that in the 
twinkling of an eye, she would fall away from the most florid 
complexion, and the most healthful -state of body, and wither 
into a skeleton. Her lecoveries were often as sudden as bei 
decays, insomuch that she would revive in a moment out of a 
wasting distemper, into a habit of the highest health and 
vigour. 

I had very soon an opportunity of observing these quick 
turns and changes in hei constitution. There sat at her feet 
a couple of Secretaries, who received every hour letters from 
all parts of the world, which the one or the other of them 
was perpetually reading to her ; and, accoiding to the news 
she heard, to which she was exceedingly attentive, she 
changed colour, and discovered many symptoms of health or 
sickness. 

Behind the throne was a prodigious heap of bags of money r 
which weie piled upon one another so high that they touched 
the ceiling. The floor on her right hand, and on her left, 
was covered with vast sums of gold that rose up in pyramids 
on either side of her But this I did not so much wondei 
at, when I heard, upon enquiry, that she had the same virtue 
in her touch, which the poets tell us a Lydian King was 
formerly possessed of; and that she could convert whatever 
-site pleased into that ptecious metal. 
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After a little du/mess, and confused hurry of thought, which 
a man often meets with in a dream, methought the hall was 
alarmed, the doors flew open, and there entered li ilf a dozen 
of the most hideous phantoms tint I had ever seen (even in 
a dream) before that tune 1 hey came m two by two, though 
matched in the most dissociable manner, and mingled to 
gether in a kind of dance It would be tedious to describe 
their habits and persons , foi which reason l shall only inform 
my reader that the fiist couple were lyranny and Anarchy, the 
second were Bigotry and Atheism, the third the genius of a 
< ommonwealth, and a young nun, of about twenty two years 
of age, whose name I could not learn. He had a swoid m 
his right hand, which in the dince he often brandished at 
the act of settlement , and a utiaen, who stood by me, whis¬ 
pered in my ear, that he saw a spunge in his left hand. The 
dance of so many jarring natures put me m mind of the sun, 
moon, and earth, m the Rehearsal, that danced together for 
no other end but to eclipse one another. 

The reader will easily suppose, by what has been before 
said, that the lady on the throne would have been almost 
frightened to distraction, had she seen but any one of these 
spectres , what then must have been her condition when she 
saw them all in a body ? She fainted and died away at the 
sight. 

Ft neq jam iolot est mrtto tanlote rubort 
Net vi&ot, et 7 ties, el qtt c viodo vua'placebant, 

Net eorpus tern a net -.—Ov Met, in. Lib. 491. 

“ Her spirits faint, 

Her blooming cheeks assume a pallid teint. 

And scarce her form remains ” 

There was a great a change in the hill of money bags, and 
the heaps of money, the former shrinking, and falling into so 
many empty bags, that I now found not above a tenth part of 
them had been filled with money. The rest that took up the 
same space, and made the same figure, as the bags that were 
really filled with money, had been blown up with air, and 
called into my memory the bags full of wind, which Homer 
tells us Ins heio received as a present from JSolus The 
gieat heaps of gold, on either side the throne, now appeared 
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to be only heaps of paper, or little piles of notched sticks, 
bound up together in bundles, like Bath-faggots. 

Whilst I was lamenting this sudden desoktioh that had 
been made before me, the whole scene vanished. In the 
100 m of the frightful spectres, there now entered a second 
dance of apparitions, very agreeably matched together, and 
made up of very amiable phantoms. The first pair was 
Liberty, with Monarchy at her right hand ; the second was 
■Moderation leading in Religion ; and the third a person whom 
I had never seen, with the Genius of Great Biitain. At their 
first entrance the lady revived, the bags swelled to their 
former bulk, the piles of faggots and heaps of paper changed 
into pyramids of guineas; and for my own part I was so 
transported with joy, that I awaked, though I must confess I 
would fain have fallen asleep again to have closed my vision, 
if 1 could have done it. 
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VISIT TO THE ROYAL EXCHANGE- 
BENEFIT OF EXTENSIVE 
COMMERCE. 

•Afo. 6 g I Sat urday , May ig t jjri [ A Mi sont. 

Hie segets , tlltc z enfant fain ttts uvu 

At hotel /a ttts alibi , atqut injttssa vi*e\cuttl 

Gi amnia, Noting vides , < > oceos ut 7 mot nr odour , 

India nut lit ebtir , mo ties sua thui a Sabcei y 
*4/ Chalybes tiudi vuoraque Pontus 

Lasfotca , hhadum pahnas Epirus eqnarum ? 

Lontwuo has tei^es ntcmaque fadeia uitis 
Imposutt naluta Ions - Virg Gtorg. 1. 54, 

** Tins ground with Bacchus , that with Ceres suits ; 

That other loads the trees with happy fruits , 

A fourth with grass, unbidden, decks the ground , 

Thus 1 molus is with'ytllow saffion crown’d , 

India bhck ebon and white iv’iy beats , 

Soft Idum e weeps her od rotis te us 

*1 husTontus sends her beaver stones from far 

And naked Sp imards temper steel for war 

Epirus for th’ Elean chariot breeds 

(In hopes of ptlmsi a race of running steeds. 

this is th* original contract , these the liws 

Imposed by nature, and by nature’s cause Drydett 


S HERE is no place in the town which I so much love 
to frequent as the Royal exchange It gives me a secret 
satisfaction, and in some measure, gratifies my vanity, as I 
am an Englishman, to see so rich an assembly of countrymen 
and foreigners consulting together upon the private business 
of manktnd, and making th*<* metropolis a kind of em porium 
for the whole earth. I must confess I look upon higKcKange 
to be a great council, in whicl all considerable nations have 
their representatives lactors in t h^.trading world are what 
am j^tadn rs are in t liep offtic^w or Id , they negotiate affairs, 
conclude treatles^'ancT iiuunfafn a good correspondence 
between those wealthy soceities of men that are divided from 
one another by seas and oceans, or live on the different ex¬ 
tremities of a continent. I have often been pleased to hear 
disputes adjusted between an inhabitant of Japan and an 
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alderman of London* or to see a subject of tbe Great Mogul 
<5RlSliRJt,4W9vaUsgfip with one of the Csar of Muscovy. I 
am infinitely delighted in mixing with these several ministers 
of commerce, as they are distinguished by their different wgjj|s 
and different languages Sometimes I am jostled among a 
body of Armenians ; sometimes I am lost in a crowd of 
Jews ; and sometimes make one in a group of Dutchmen, 

I am a Dane, Swede, or Frenchman at different times ; or 
mthefTahey"myHTfe fKe oliTphTIosopfier, who upon being 
figlfed^WtTxrnfolThlry man "he was, replied, (feat he was a citizen 

ortKTe'wbr’rar^ ~ ■ - ** 

Though I very frequently visit this busy multitude of 
people, I am knpwn to no body there but my freind Sir 
Andrew, who often smiles upon me as he sees me bustling in 
the crowd, but at the same time c on nives at my presence 
without taking any further notice of me. There is indeed a 
merchant of Egypt, who just knows me by sight, having 
formerly remitted me some money to Grand Cairo ; but as I 
am not versed in the modern Coptic, our conferences go no 1 
further than a bow and a grimace . 

This grand scene of business gives me an infinite variety 
of solid and substantial entertainments. As I am a great 
lover of mankind, my heart naturally overflows with pleasure 
at the sight of a prosperous and happy multitude, insomuch 
that at many public solemnities I cannot forbear expressing 
my joy with tears that have stolen down my cheeks. For 
this reason, 1 am wonderfully delighted to see such a body of 
men thriving in their own private fortunes, and, at the same 
time, proniotinj^the public stock ; or, in other words, raising 
estates*Tor tTieir own families, by bringing into their country 
whatever is wanting, and cairymg out of it whatever is super¬ 
fluous. 


N-ala™ l£|®W9.>> a . v S.; a . ke " a particular care to dig- 
Connate ner blessings among the different regions of tne 
world, mutu al intercourse and traffic 

aTOnjfc mankind, tliAF the natives of the several parts of the 
gtSfte mignthave a kind of dependence upon one another, 
and brufitt&a together Tty ’tftetr bmrtmon Interest. Almost 
eVefy UlJgrar prmtt?TrtttHSlIWifg'‘peculiarto’iC The food 
often grows in one country, and the sauce in another. The; 
fruits of Portugal are corrected by the products of BarbadfiSTT 

■ . 1 .. . . . . , tw * ^ 
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the infusion of a China plant sweetned with the pith of an, 
Indian cane. The Phihppin Islands give a flavou^o our 
European bowls . The single dress of a woman of quality is 
often the product of a hundred climates. The muff and the 
fan come together from the different ends of the earth. The 
scarf is sent from the and the tjppet from beneath * 

the pole. The broc ade petticoat rises out of the mines of 
Peru, and the'diamond necklace out of the bowels of Indostan. 

If we consider our own country in its natural prospect, 
without any of the benefits and advantages of commerce, 
what a barren uncomfortable spot of earth falls to our share * 
Natural historians tell us, that no fruit grows originally among 
us, besides hips and haws, acorns and pig-nuts, with other 
delicacies of the like nature ; that our climate of itself, and 
without the assistance of art, can make no farther advances 


towards a plum than to a sloe, and carries an apple to no 
greater a perfection than a crab, that our melons, our peaches, 
our figs, our apricots, and cherries, are strangers among us, 
imported in different ages, and naturlized in our English 
gardens ; and that they would all degenerate and fall away 
into the trash of our own country, if they were wholly neg¬ 
lected by the planter, and left to the mercy of our sun and 
soil. Nor has traffic more enriched our vegitable world, 
than it has improved the whole face of nature among us. 
Our ships are laden with the harvest of every climate. Our 
tables are stored with spices, and oils, and wines. Our 


L with pyramids of Chipa and adorned wim* 
thewmkmanship, Qf Japan, Our morntqg^^draugiit comes 
fcTus from theVemotest corners of tfie earth. We repair our 

bo^pufcr 

Indian canopies. ^SJaspd Sir Andrew calls the vineyards 
dTf ranee** our garden? ; the SftfcMshmds, our hot heds ;ihe 
Asians, out silFWdiiVers, and the Chinese, our potters. 
Nltttlfe indeed furnishes tis with the bare necessaries of life, 
but traffic gives us greater variety of what is useful, and at 
the same time supplies us with every thing that is convenient 
and ornamental. Nor is it the least part of this our Jjappiness, 

* t * V • . . ^ _ __ 1.1. a -- — M n i li /i. in A. at l. 


"that v *ounykfWe refreshed with the green fields 
ofjBrTta^Tlt the same time that our palates are feasted with 
fruits that rise between the tropics. 
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For these reasons, there are not more useful members in a 
commonwealth than merchants. They knit mankind together • 
in a mutual intercourse of good offices, distribute the gifts of 
nature, find work for the poor, add wealth to the rich, and 
magnificence to the great. Our English merchant converts 
the tin of his own country into gold, and exchanges his wool 
for rubies. The Mahometans are clothed in our British 
manufacture, and the inhabitants of the frozen zone warmed 
with the fleeces of our sheep. 

When I have been upon the ’Change, I have often fancied 
one of our old kings standing in person, where he is re ¬ 
prese nted in effig y, and looking down upon the wealthy 
concourse of people with which that place is every day filled. 
In this case, how would he be surprized to hear all the lan¬ 
guages of Europe spoken in this little spot of his former 
dominions, and to see so many private men, who, in his time, 
would have been the vassals of some powerful baron, nego¬ 
tiating like princes for greater sums of mony than were for¬ 
merly to be met with in the Royal Treasury ! '|>ade, without 

enlarging the British territories, has given us akTnd of addi¬ 
tional empire. It has multiplied the number of the rich, 
^thade our landed estates infinitely more valuable than they 
were formerly, and added to them an accession of other 
estates as valuable as the lands themselves. C. 


ON THE CIVIL CONSTITUTION OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

No. 287,] Tuesday, January 39, 1713. [Addison. 

“ Dear native land, hew do the good and wise 
Thy happy clime and countless blessings prize ! ” 


f look upon it as a peculiar happiness, that were I to 
choose of what religion I would be, and under what 
government I would live, I should most certainly give the 
preference to that form of religion and government which is 
established in my own country. In this point I think I am 
determined by reason and conviction ; but if l shall be told 
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that I am actuated by prejudice, I am sure it is an honest pre¬ 
judice, it is a prejudice that arises from the love of my 
country, and therefore such an one as I will always indulge. 
I have in several papers endeavoured to express my duty and 
esteem for the Church of England, and design this as an 
essay upon the civil part of our constitution, having often 
entertained myself with reflections on this subject, which I 
have not met with in other writers. 

That form of government appears to me the most reason¬ 
able, which is most conformable to the equality that we find 
in human nature, provided it be consistent with public peace 
and tranquillity. This is what may properly be called liberty 
which exempts one man from subjection to another so far as 
the cider and economy of government will permit. 

Liberty should reach every individual of a people, as they 
all share one common nature ; if it only spreads among parti¬ 
cular branches, there had better be none at all, since such a 
liberty only aggravates the misfortune of those who are deprived 
of it, by setting before them a disagreeable subject of com¬ 
parison. 

This liberty is best preserved, where the legislative power 
is lodged in several persons, especially if those persons are of 
different ranks and interests ; for where they are of the same 
rank, and consequently have an interest to manage peculiar 
to that rank, it differs but little from a despotical government 
in a single person. But the greatest security a people can 
have for their liberty, is when the legislative power is in the 
hands of persons so happily distinguished, that by providing 
for the particular interests of their several ranks, they are 
providing for the whole body of the people ; or, in other 
words, when there is no part of the people that has not a 
common interest with at least one part of the legislators. 

If there be but one body of legislators, it is no better than 
a tyrannyj if there are only two, there will want a casting 
voice, and one of them must at length be swallowed up by 
disputes and contentions that will necessarily arise between 
them. Four would have the same inconvenience as two, and 
a greater number would cause too much confusion. I could 
never read a passage in Polybius, and another in Cicero* to 
this purpose, without a secret pleasure in applying it to the 
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'English constitution, which it suits much better than the 
Roman. Both these great authors give the pre-eminence to a 
mixed government, consisting of three branches, the regal, the 
noble, and the popular. They had doubtless in their thoughts 
the constitution of the Roman commonwealth, in which the 
consul represented the king, the senate the nobles, and the 
tribunes the people. This division of the three powers in the 
Roman constitution was by no means so distinct and natural, 
as it is in the English form of government. Among several 
objections that might be made to it, I think the chief are 
those that affect the consular power, which had only the orna¬ 
ments without the force of the regal authority. Their number 
had not a casting voice in it ; for which reason, if one did not 
chance to be employed abroad, while the other sat at home, 
the public business was sometimes at a stand, while the 
consuls pulled two different ways in it. Besides, I do not 
find that the consuls had ever a negative voice in the passing 
of a law, or decree of the senate : so that indeed they were rather 
the chief body of the nobility, or tire first ministers of a state, 
than a distinct branch of the sovereignty, in which none can 
be looked upon as a part, who are not a part of the legislature. 
Had the consuls been invested with the regal autboiity to as 
great a degree as our monarchs, there would never have been 
any occasions for a dictatorship, winch had in it the power 
of all the three orders, and ended in the subversion of the 
whole constitution. 

Such an histoiy as that of Suetonius, which gives us a 
succession of absolute princes, is to me an unanswerable 
argument against despotic power. Where the prince is a man 
of wisdom and virtue, it is indeed happy for his people that 
he is absolute ; but since in the common run of mankind, 
for one that is wise and good you find ten of a contrary 
character, it is very dangeious for a nation to stand to its 
chahce, or to have its public happiness or misery depend on 
the virtues or vices of a single person. Look into the history 
I have mentioned, or into any series of absolute princes, how 
many tyrants must you read thiough, before you come to an 
emperor that is supportable. But this is not all - an honest 
private man often grows cruel and abandoned, when con¬ 
verted intd an absolute prince. Give a man power of doing 
*4frhat he pleases. with impunity, you extinguish his fear, ami 
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consequently overturn in him one of the great pillars of 
morality. This too we find confirmed by matter of fact. How 
many hopeful heirs apparent to grand empires, when in the 
possession of them, have become such monsters of lust and 
Cruelty as are a reproach to human nature ! 

Some tell us we ought to make our governments on earth 
like that in heaven, which, say they, is altogether monarchical 
and unlimited. Was man like his Creator in goodness and 
justice, I should be for following this great model ; but where 
goodness and justice are not essential to the ruler, 1 would, 
by no means, put myself into his hands to be disposed of 
according to his particular will and pleasure. 

It is odd to consider the connection between despotic 
government and barbarity, and how the making of one 
person more than man makes the rest less. About nine parts 
of the world in ten are in the lowest state of slavery, and 
consequently, sunk in the most gross and brutal ignorance. 
European slavery is indeed a state of liberty, if compared 
with that which prevails in the other three divisions of the 
world ; and therefore it is no wonder that those who grovel 
under it have many tracks of light among them, of which the 
others are wholly destitute. 

Riches and plenty are the natural fruits of liberty, and 
where these abound, learning and all the liberal arts will 
immediately lift up their heads and flourish. As a man must 
ha\e no slavish fears and apprehensions hanging upon his 
mind, who will indulge the flights of fancy or speculation, and 
push his researches into all the abstruse corners of truth, so 
it is necessary for him to have about him a competency of all 
the conveniencie? of life. 

The first thing every one looks after, is to provide him¬ 
self with necessaries. This point will engross our thoughts 
until it be satisfied. If this is taken care of to our bands, 
we look out for pleasures and amusements j and among a 
great number of idle people, there will be many whose plea¬ 
sures will lie in reading and contemplatibn. These are the 
two great sources of knowledge, and as men grow wise they 
naturally love to communicate their discoveries ; and others 
seeing the happiness of such a learned life, and improving by 
their conversation, emulate, imitate, and surpass one another,. 
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till a nation is filled with races of wise and understanding 
persons. Ease and plenty are therefore the great dierishers 
of knowledge, and as most of the despotic governments of 
the world have neither of them, they are naturally over-run 
with ignorance and barbarity. In Europe, indeed, notwith¬ 
standing several of its princes are absolute, there are men 
famous for knowledge and learning ; but the reason is because 
the subjects are many of them rich and wealthy, the prince 
not thinking fit to exert himself in his full tyranny, like the 
princes of the eastern nations, lest his subjects should be 
invited to new-mould their constitution, having so many 
prospects of liberty within their view. But in all despotic 
governments, though a particular prince may favour arts and 
letters, there is a natural degeneracy of mankind, as you may 
observe from Augustus’s reign, how the Romans lost them 
selves by degrees till they fell to an equality with the most 
barbarous nations that surrounded them. Look upon Greece 
under its free states, and you would think its inhabitants 
lived in different climates, and under different heavens, from 
those at present; so different are the geniuses which are formed 
under Turkish slavery and Grecian liberty 

Besides poverty and want, there are other reasons that 
debase the minds of men, who live under slavery, though 
I look on this as the principal. This natural tendency of 
despotic power to ignorance and barbarity, though not insisted 
upon by others, is, I think, an unanswerable argument against 
that form of government, as it shews how repugnant it is to the 
good of mankind, and the perfection of human nature, which 
ought to be the great ends of all civil institutions. I* 



IV. ON MANNERS, FASHIONS AND 

HUMOURS. 

ACCOUNT OF VARIOUS CLUBS. 

No, g, ] Satuiday, Match 10 iyii , [ Addison 

-— 7 igt rs agit tabida cum tt%i tde pacem 

Peipetnani) St zts intet se conventf nisis —Juv Sat. xv 163. 

“Tiger with tiger, bear with bear, you Ml find 
In leagues offensive and defensive join'd ”—Tate 

AN is said to be a sociable mimal, and, as an instance 
of ir, we may observt, that we take all occasions 
and pretences of forming ourselves into those little nocturnal 
assemblies, which are commonly known by the name of 
clubs. When a set of men find themselves agree in any 
particular, though never so tnval, they establish themselves 
into a kind of fratermt), and meet once or twice a week, 
upon the account of such a fantastic iesemblance I know 
a considerable market town, in which there was a club of 
fat men, tint did not come together (as you nnj well suppose) 
to entertain one another with sprightliness and wit, but to 
keep one another in countenance The room, where the 
club met, was somt thing of the largest, and had two entrances, 
the one by a door of a model ate si^e, and the other by a 
pur of folding doors If a candidate for this corpulent club 
could make his entrance thiough the first, he was looktd upon 
as unqualified , hut if he stuck in the pass tgc, and could not 
force his way through it, the folding d >ors were immediately 
thrown open for his reception, and he was saluted as a 
brother I have heard that this club, though it consisted 
but of fifteen persons, weighed above three ton. 

In opposition to this society, there sprung up another 
composed of scarecrows and skeletons, who being very 
meagre and envious, did all they could to thwart the designs 
of their bulky brethren, whom they represented as men of 
dangerous principles, till at length they worked thenrout of 
the favour of the people, and consequently out of the 
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magistracy. These factions tore the corporation in pieces 
for several years, till at length they came to this accomoda¬ 
tion ; that the two baliffs of the town should be annually 
chosen out of the two clubs j by which means the principle 
magistrates are at this day coupled like rabbits, one fat and 
One lean. 

Every one has heard of the club, or rather the confederacy, 
of the kings. This grand alliance was formed a little after 
the return of King Charles the Second, and admitted into it 
men of all qualities and professions, provided they agreed in 
this surname of King, which, as they imagined, sufficiently 
declared the owners of it to be altogether untainted with 
republican and anti-monarchical principles. 

A Christian name has likewise been often used as a badge 
of distinction, and made the occasion of a club. That of the 
George’s, which used to meet at the sign of the George, on 
St. Geoige’s Da>, and swear before George, is still fresh in 
every one’s memory. 

There are at present in several parts of this city what they 
call street-clubs, in which the chief inhabitants of the street 
converse together every night. I remember, upon my en¬ 
quiring after lodgings in Ormond Street, the landlord, to 
recommend that quarter of the town, told me, there was at 
that time a very good club in it j he also told me, npon 
further discourse with him, that two or three noisy country 
’squires, who were settled there the year before, had consider¬ 
ably sunk the price of house rent; and that the club to 
prevent the like inconveniencies for the future) had thoughts 
of taking every house that became vacant into their own 
hands, till they had found a tenant for it, of a sociable nature 
and good conversation. 

The Hum Drum club, of which I was formerly an un¬ 
worthy member, was made up of very honest gentlemen, of 
peaceable dispositions, that used to sit together, smoke their 
pipes, and say nothing till mid-night. The Mum club (as l 
am informed) is an institution of the same nature, and as 
great an enemy to noise. 

After these two innocent societies, I cannot forbear 
mentioning a very mischievous one, that was erected in the 
reign of King Charles tjie Second ? I mean the club of 
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duellists, in which none was to be admitted that had not 
fought his man. The president of it was said to have killed- 
half a dozen in single combat j and as for the other member* 
they took their seats according to the number of their slain 
There was likewise a side-table, for such as had only drawn 
blood, and shown a laudable ambition of taking the first 
opportunity to qualify themselves for the first table. This 
club, consisting only of men of honours, did not continue 
long, most of the members of it being put to the sword, or 
hanged, a little after its institution. 

Our modern celebrated clubs are founded upon eating and 
drinking, which are points wherein most men agree, and in 
which the learned and illiterate, the dull and the airy, the 
philosopher and the buffoon, can all of them bear a part 
The Kit-cat itself is said to have taken its original from a 
mutton-pie. The Beef-steak, and October clubs, are neither 
of them averse to eating and drinking, if we may form a 
judgment of them from their respective titles. 

When men are thus knit together, by love of society, not 
a spirit of faction, and do not meet to censure or annoy those 
that are absent, but to enjoy one another ; when they are 
thus combined for their own improvement, or for the good 
of others, or at least to relax themselves from the business of 
the day, by an innocent and cheerful conversation, there may 
be something very useful in these little institutions and. 
establishments. 

I cannot forbear concluding this paper with a scheme of 
laws that I met with upon a wall in a little ale-house. How 
I came thither I may inform my reader at a more convenient 
time. These laws were erected by a knot of artisans and 
mechanics, who used to meet every night; and as there is 
something in them which gives as a pretty picture of low life r 
I shall transcribe them word for word. 

Rules to be observed in the Two-penny club, erected in 
this place, for the preservation of friendship and good 
neighbourhood. 

I. Every member at his first coming in shall lay down 
his two pence. 

II, Every member slia.ll fill his pipe out of his owu box#. 
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III. If any member absents himself he shall forfeit a 
penny for the use of the club, unless in case of sickness or 
imprisonment 

IV. If any member swears or curses, his neighbour may 
give him a kick upon the shins, 

V. If any member tells stories in the club that are not 
true, he shall forfeit for every third lie an half-penny. 

VI. If any member strikes another wrongfully, he shall 
pay his club for him. 

VII. If any member brings his wife into the club, he 
shall pay for whatever she drinks or smokes. 

VIII. If any member’s wife comes to fetch him home 
from the dub, she shall speak to him without the door. 

IX. If any member calls another cuckold, he shall be 
turned out of the club. 

X. None shall be admitted into the club that is of the 
same trade with any member of it. 

XI. None of the club shall have his cloathes or shoes 
made or mended, but by a brother member. 

XII. No non-juror shall be capable of being a member. 

The morality of this little club is guarded by such whole¬ 
some laws and penalties, that I question not but my readet 
will be as well pleased with them, as he would have been 
with the Leges Convivales of Ben Jonson, the regulations 
of an old Roman club, cited by Lipsius, or the rules of a 
Symposium in an ancient Greek author, C. 
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DIVINITY, LAW, AND PHYSIC OVERBURDENED 
WITH PRAC TITIONERS. 

Wp, it ] Saturday , Mauk ?.[, ijtr. [ Additon • 

-- . ijcus est et pint thus umb> is —Ilor. Lib. i Ep. v, 28. 

“There’s room enough, and each may bring his 

friend.”— Creech • 

# 


5Jf am sometimes very much troubled, when I reflect upon 
the three great professions of divinity, law, and phy¬ 
sic ; how they are each of them over-burdened with practi¬ 
tioners, and filled with multitudes of ingenious gentlemen 
that strave one another. 

We may divide the clergy into generals, field-officers, and 
subalterns. Among the first we may reckon bishops, deans, 
and archdeacons Among the second are doctors of divinity, 
piebendaries, and all that wear scaifs I'he rest are com 
ptehended under the subalterns As for the first class, our 
constitution preserves it from any redundancy of incumbents, 
notwithstanding competitors are numberless Upon a strict 
calculation, it is found that there has been a great exceeding 
of late years in the second division, several brevets have» 
been granted for the converting of subalterns"“inio* scarf 
officers , insomuch, that within my memory the price of lute¬ 
string is raised above two pence in a yard. As for the subal¬ 
terns, they are not to be numbered Should Quur^togy pace 
enter *uto the comipt practice of the laity, by the splitting 
of theirjjee-bolcls, they' would be able to carry most of the 
election m JSqgl^nd 

The body of the law is no less encumheted with 
fluo^luelinipers/lf^t Tike ViigiTs army, which he tells ug 
was so croudea, many of them had not room to use ihejr 
s prodigious* society of men may be divided 
Ifttoffte litigious “and peaceable . Under the first are com- 

prehende<Tall those who are carried down in coach-fulls to 
Westmmster-hall every morning in term time Martial's 
description of this species of lawyers is full of humour. 
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‘Men that hire out their words and anger’ : that are more 
oTOSTpassionaTe according asTITey are paid for it, and allow 
their client a du&nlity of wrath proportionable to the fee 
whrcTTTney receive from him. I must, however, observe to 
the reader, that above three paits of those whom I reckon 
among the litigious and such as are only quarrelsome in 
their hearts, and have no oppoitunity of showing their 
passion at the bar. Nevertheless, as they do not know what 
strifes may arise, they appear at the hall every day, that they 
may show themselves in a readiness to enter the lists, when¬ 
ever there shall be occasion for them. 

The peaceable lawyers are, in the first place, many of the 
bencheis of the several inns of court, who seem to be the 
dignitaries of the law, and are endowed with those qualifira 
tions of mind that accomplish a man rather for a tuler, than 
a pleader. These men live ^eactably in their habitations, 
eating once a day, and* dancing Qpqe ^ year, for the honour 
dftKeifresjpedtive societies. 

Another numberless branch of peaceable lawyers, are 
those young men who, being placed at the inns of court in 
order to study the laws of their country, frequent the play¬ 
house more than Westminster-hall, and are seen m all public 
assemblies, except in a court of justice. I shall say nothing 
of those silent and busy multitudes that are employed 
within doors m the drawing up of writings and cpnyeyanctiS , 
nor of those greater numbers that palliat e their want of 
business with a pretence to such chamber-practice. 

If, in the third place, we look into the profession of 
physic, we shall find a most formidable body of men. 
The sight of them is enough to make a man serious^ for we 
nfafyT&y it down as a maxim , tnat When a nation abounds iq v 
p hy si ci ans, Ht grows ThirTof people. Sir William Temple is 
Ttffy'htoeb puzzled toUrid ft reason why the Northern I^ye, as 
Ire calls it, does not send out such prodtigious swarms, and 
overrun the world with Goths and Vandals, as it did formerly, 
but had that excellent author observed that there were no 
students in physic among the subjects of Thor and Woden, * 
• and that this science very much nourishes in the north at 
present, he might have found a better solution for this cHffi- 
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culty, than any of those he has made use of. This body of 
men, in our own country,, may be d&ssri 
arffiyiti Caesars time. Some of them slay in chariots, and 
00 foot. If the infantry," $g jess execution^than tKe 
charioteers, it is, because they cannot be carried so sopp into 
all quarters of the town, ana despatch so much business in so 
short a time. JksJUtesJks body jpf ig&yjar Xroops, there are 
. stragglers, who, witliout being duly listed and enrolled, do 
infinite mischief to those who are so unlucky as to fall into 

. 4 4 m ^ **■ * 

their hands. 

There are, besides the above mentioned, innumerable 
retainers to physic, who, for want of other patients, amuse 
themselves with the stifimg of cats in an air-pump, cutting up 
dogs alne, or impaling of insects upon the point of a needle 
for microscopical observations ; besides those that are em¬ 
ployed in the gathering oi weeds and the chase of butterflies, 
not to mention the cockleshell-merchants and spider-catchers 

When I consider how each of these professions are crowded 
with multitudes that seek their livelihood in them, and how 
many men of merit there are in each of them, who may be 
rather said to be of the science, than the profession ; I very 
much wonder at the humour of parents, who will not* 
chod^tfo ptafce their sons iA a way of life where an honest 
industry cannot but t hriv e, than in stations where the greatest 
prob ity, learning and good sense may miscarry. How many ft> 
men are country-curates, tbit might have made themselves 
aldermen of London, by a right improvement of a smaller sum 
of money than what is usually laid out upon a learned edu¬ 
cation ? A sober, frugal person, of slender parts, and a slow 
a ppr ehension, might have thrived in trade, though he starves 
upon* physic ; as a man would be well enough pleased to 
buy silks of one, whom he would not venture to feel his pulse, 
Vaaellius is careful, studious and obliging, but withal a little 

a single Jfftnt, but might hav<j Jjgjf 
, The mt«mone »*, that parent, 
liRflTealiking to a particular profession, and therefore desire 
their sons may be of it; whereas, in so great an affair of- life* 
they should consider the genius and abilities of their children, 
more than their own inclinations. 

It is the great advantage of a trading nation, that there 
.are very few m it so dull and heavy, who may not be placed 
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in stations of life, which may give them an opportunity of 
making their fortunes. A well-regulated commerce is not, 
like law, physic, or divinity, to be overstocked with hands ; 
but, on the contrary, flourishes by multitudes, and gives 
employment to all its professors. Fleets of merchantmen are 
so many squadrons of floating shops. iFAt venff Trtrr 'WffTSiT’liffdF 
ma««^€fct#es**aff 'the markets of the wor$, andlind 1 out 
chapTOrMer'BottilKS'tropics , C. 


MISCHIEFS OF PARTY RAGE IN THE 
FEMALE SEX. 

No yy.] Satuatday , May 5, tyu. f Addison. 

Quern prastare potest mutter galeata pndotem , 

Quo fugtt a sexu l —Juv. Sat. vi. 251. 

What sense of shame in woman’s breast can he 
Inur’d to aims, and her own sex to fly.”— Dryden. 

HEN the wife of Hector, in Homer’s Iltad i dis* 
Jor courses with her husband about the battle in which 
he was going to engage, the hero, desiring her to leave that 
matter to his care, bids her go to her maids and mind her 
spinning : by which the poet intimates, that men and women 
ought to busy themselves in their proper spheres, and on 
such matters only as are suitable to their respective sex. 

I am at this time acquainted with a young gentleman, 
who has passed a great part of his life in the nursery, and 
upon occasion, can make a candle or a sack-posset better 
than any man in England. He is likewise a wonderful critic 
in cambric and muslins, and will talk an hour together upon 
a sweetmeat. He entertains his mother every night with 
observations that he makes both in town and court. As 
what lady shews the nicest fancy in her dress; what man of 
quality wears the fairest wig; who lias the finest linen, 
who the prettiest snuff-box, with many other the like curious 
remarks, that may be made in good company. 

On the other hand, I have very frequently the opportunity 
of seeing a rural Andromache, who came up to town last 
winter, and is one of the greatest fox-hunters in the country. 
She talks of hounds and horses, and makes nothing of leaping 
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Over a six bar gate If a man tells her a waggish story, she 
gives him a push with her hand in jest, and calls him a» 
impudent dog * and if her servant neglects his business, 
threatens to luck him out of the house I have heard her, 
in her wrath, call a substantial trades man a lousy cur; and 
remember one day, when she could not think of the name 
of a person, she described him in a large company of men 
and ladies, by the fellow with the broad shoulders. 

If those speeches and actions, which in their own nature 
are indifferent, appear ridiculous when they proceed from 
a wrong sex, the faults and imperfections of one sex trans¬ 
planted into another, appear black and monstrous As for 
the men, I shall not in this paper any further concern 
myself about them, but as I would fain contribute to 
make womankind, which is the most beautiful part of the 
creation, entirely amiable, and wear out all those little 
spots and blemishes that are apt to rise among the charms 
which nature has poured out upon them, I shall dedicate 
this paper to their service. The spot which I would here 
endeavour to clear them of, is that party rage which of 
late years is very much crept m their conversation This is, 
m its nature, a male vice, and made up of many angry and 
cruel passions that are altogether repugnant to the softness, 
the modesty, and those other endearing qualities which are 
natural to the fair sex Women were formed to temper 
mankind, and sooth them into tenderness and compassion, 
not to set an edge upon their minds, and blow up in them 
those passions which are too apt to rise of their own accord 
When I have seen a pretty mouth uttering calumnies and 
invectives, what would I not have given to have stopt it ? 
How have I been troubled to see some of the finest features 
in the world grow pale, and tremble with party iage ? Camilla 
is one of the greatest beauties in the British nation, and yet 
values herself more upon being the virago of one party, than 
upon being the toast of both The dear creature, about a 
week ago, encountered the fierce and beautiful Penthesilea 
across a tea table; but m the height of her anger, as her 
hand chanced to shake with the earnestness of the dispute, 
she scalded her fingers, and split a dish of tea upon her 
petticoat. Had not this accident broke off the debate, no¬ 
body knows where it would have ended. 
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There is one consideration which I would earnestly 
recommend to alt my female readers, and which, I hope, will 
have some weight with them. In short, it is this, that there 
is nothing so bad for the face as party zeal, It gives an 
ill-natured cast to the eye, and a disagreeable sourness to the 
look ; besides, that it makes the lines too strong, and flushes 
them worse than brandy. I have seen a woman's face break 
out in heats, as she has been talking against a great lord, 
whom she had never seen in her life; and indeed I never 
knew a party-woman that kept her beauty for a twelve month. 
I would therefore advise all my female readers, as they value 
their complexions, to let alone all disputes of this nature , 
though, at the same time, I would give free liberty to all 
superannuated motherly partisans to be as violent as they 
please, since there will be no danger either of their spoiling 
their faces, or of their gaining converts. 

For my own part, I think a man makes an odious and 
despicable figure that is violent in a party; but a woman 
is too sincere to mitigate the fury of her principles with 
temper and discretion, and to act with that caution and 
reservedness which are requisite in our sex. When this 
unnatural zeal gets into them, it throws them into ten 
thousand heats and extravagancies; their generous souls set no 
bounds to their love or to their hatred ; and whether a Whig 
or Tory, a lap dog or a gallant, an opera or a puppet-show, 
be the object of it, the passion, while it reigns, engrosses the 
whole woman. 

1 remember when Dr. Titus Oates was in all his glory, I 
accompanied my friend Will Honeycomb in a visit to a lady of 
his acquaintance. We were no sooner sat down, but upon 
casting my eyes about the room, I found in almost every corner 
of it a print that represented the doctor in all magnitudes and 
dimensions. A little after, as the lady was discoursing with 
my friend, and held her snuff-box in her hand, who should 
I see in the lid of it but the doctor. It was long after this, 
when she had occasion for her handkerchief, which upon the 
first opening, discovered among the plaits of it the figure of the 
doctor. Upon this my friend Will, who loves raillery, told her, 
that if he was in Mr. Truelove’s place (for that was the name for 
her husband) he should be made as uneasy by a handkerchief as 
ever Othello was, T am afraid,’ said she, ‘Mr. Honeycomb, 
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you are a Tory : tell me truely, are you a friend to the doctor 
or not ¥ Will, instead of mailing her a reply, smiled in her 
face (for indeed she was very pretty) and told her that one 
of her patches was dropping off She immediately adjusted 
it, and looking a little seriously, ‘Well,* says she, ‘I will be 
hanged if you and your silent friend there are not against the 
doctor m your hearts, I suspected as much by his saying 
nothing * Upon this she took her fan m her hand, and 
upon the opening of it, again displayed to us the figure of the 
doctor, who was placed with great gravity among the sticks 
of it. In a woid, I found that the doctor had taken posses 
sion of her thoughts, her discourse, and most of her furniture , 
but finding myself pressed too close by her question, I winked 
upon my friend to take his lea\t, which he did accor 
dingly C 



V. TALES AND ALLEGORIES. 

VISION OF MARRATON, 

No 5 6 ] Ft iday % May 4, 171 r. {. A Mi ton m 

Feltces etrote suo - Lucan, i. 454 

‘‘ Happy id their mistake.’ 

f HE Americans believe that all creatures have souls, not 
only men and women, but brutes, vegetables, nay, 
even the most inanimate things, as stocks and stones. They 
believe the same of all the works of art, as of knives, boats, 
looking glasses , and that as any of these things perish, 
their souls go into another world, which is inhabited by the 
ghosts of men and women. For this reason they always 
place by the corpse of their dead friend a bow and arrows, 
that he may make use of the souls of them in the other world, 
as he did of their wooden bodies in this. How absurd soever 
such an opinion as this may appear, our European philoso¬ 
phers have maintained several notions altogether as impro¬ 
bable. Some of Plato’s followers in particular, when they 
talk of the world of ideas, entertain us with substances and 
beings no less extravagant and chimerical. Many Aristote¬ 
lians have likewise spoken as unintelligibly of their substan¬ 
tial forms. I shall only instance Albertus Magnus, who, in 
his dissertation upon the loadstone, observing that fire will 
destroy its magnetic virtues, tells us that he took particular 
notice of one as it lay glowing amidst an heap of burning 
coals, and that he perceived a certain blue vapour to arise 
from it, which he believed might be the substantial form, 
that is, in our West Indian phrase, the soul of the loadstone. 

There is a tradition among the Americans, that one of 
their countrymen descended in a vision to the great reposi¬ 
tory of soul*, or, as we call it here, to the other world ; and 
that upon his return he gave his friends a distinct account of 
every thing he saw among those regions of the dead. A 
friend of mine, whom I have formerly mentioned, prevailed 
upon one of the interpreters of the Indian kings, to inquire 
of them, if possible, what tradition they have among them of 
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this matter : which, as well as he could learn by many ques¬ 
tions which he asked them at several times, was in substance 
as follows:— 

The visionary, whose name was Marraton, after having 
travelled for a long space under an hollow mountain, arrived 
at length on the confines of this world of spirits, but could 
not enter it by reason of a thick forest made up of bushes, 
brambles and pointed thorns, so perplexed and interwoven 
with one another, that it was impossible to find a passage 
through it. Whilst he was looking about for some track or 
pathway that might be worn in any part of it, he saw a huge 
lion couched under the side of it, who kept his eye upon him 
in the same posture as when he watches for his prey. The 
Indian immediately started back, whilst the lion rose with a 
spring, and leaped towards him. Being wholly destitute of 
all other weapons, he stooped down to take up an huge stone 
in his hand but to his infinite surprize grasped nothing, and 
found the supposed stone to be only the apparation of one. 
If he was disappointed on this side, he was as much pleased 
on the other when he found the lion, which had seized on 
his left shoulder, had no power to hurt him, and was only 
the ghost of that ravenous creatuie which it appeared to be. 
He no sooner got rid of his impotent enemy, but he marched 
up to the wood, and after having surveyed it for some time, 
endeavoured to press into one part of it that was a little 
thinner than the rest , when again, to his great surprize, he 
found the bushes made no resistance, but that he walked 
through briars and biambles with the same ease as through 
the open air ; and in short, that the whole wood was nothing 
else but a wood of shades. He immediately concluded, that 
this huge thicket of thorns and brakes was designed as a kind 
of fence or quickset hedg^ to the ghosts it enclosed ; and that 
probably their soft substances might be torn by these subtle 
points and prickles, which were too weak to make any 
impressions in flesh and blood. With this thought he 
resolved to travel through this intricate wood ; when by 
degrees he felt a gale of perfumes breathing upon him, that 
grew stronger and sweeter in proportion as he advanced. He 
had not proceeded much farther, when he observed the thorns 
and briars to end, and gave place to a thousand beautiful 
green trees covered with blossoms of the finest scents and 
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colours, that formed a wilderness of sweets, and were a kind 
of lining to those ragged scenes which he had before passed 
through. As he was coming out of this delightful part of the 
wood, and entering upon the plains it enclosed, he saw several 
horsemen rushing by him, and a little while after heard the 
cry of a pack of dogs. He had not listned long before lie 
saw the apparition of a milk-white steed, with a young man 
on the back of it, advancing upon full stretch after the souls 
of about an hundred beagles, that were hunting down the 
ghost of an hare, which ran away before them with an un¬ 
speakable swiftness. As the man on the milk-white steed 
came by him, he looked upon him very attentively, and found 
him to be the young Prince Nicharagua, who died about half 
a year before, and by reason of his great virtues, was at that 
time lamented over all the western parts of America. 

He had no sooner got out of the wood, but lie was enter¬ 
tained with such a landscape of flowery plains, green meadows, 
iunmng streams, sunny lulls, and shady vales, as were not to be 
represented by his own expressions, nor, as he said, by the con¬ 
ceptions of others. This happy region was peopled with innu¬ 
merable swarms of spirits, who applied themselves to exercises 
and diversions, according as their fancies led them. Some of 
them were tossing the figure of a coit ; others were pitching 
the shadow of a bar ; others were breaking the apparition of 
\ horse ; and multitudes employing themselves upon ingenious 
handicrafts with the souls of departed utensils, for that is the 
name which in the Indian language they give their tools 
when they are burnt or broken. As lie travelled through this 
delightful scene, he was very often tempted to pluck the 
flowers that rose everywhere about him in the greatest variety 
and profusion, having never seen several of them in his own 
country : but he quickly found, that though they were objects 
of his sight, they were not liable to his touch. He at length 
came to the side of a great river, and being a good fisherman 
himself, stood upon the banks of it some time to look upon an 
angler that had taken a great many shapes of fishes, which 
lay flouncing up and down by him. 

I should have told my reader, that this Indian had been 
formerly married to one of the greatest beauties of his country, 
by whom he had several children. This couple were so 
famous for their love and constancy to one another, that the 
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Indians to this day, when they give a married man joy of 
his wife, wish they may live together like Marraton and 
Yaratilda. Marraton had not stood long by the fisherman, 
when he saw the shadow of his beloved Yaratilda, who had 
for some time fixed her eye upon him, before he discovered 
her. Her arms were stretched out towards him, floods of 
tears ran down her eyes : her looks, her hands, her voice 
called him over to her; and at the same time seemed to tell 
him that the river was unpassable. Who can describe the 
passion made up of joy, sorrow, love, desire, astonishment, 
that rose in the Indian upon the sight of his dear Yaratilda ? 
He could express it by nothing but his tears, which ran like a 
river down his cheeks as he looked upon her. He had not 
stood in this posture long, before he plunged into the stream 
that lay before him ; and finding it to be nothing but the 
phantom of a river, walked on the bottom of it till he arose 
on the other side. At his approach Yaratilda flew into his 
arms, whilst Marraton wished himself disencumbered of that 
body which kept her from his embraces. After many ques¬ 
tions and endearments on both sides, she conducted him to 
a bower which she had dressed with her own hands with all 
the ornaments that could be met with in those blooming 
regions. She had made it gay beyond imagination, and was 
every day adding something new to it. As Marraton stood 
astonished at the unspeakable beauty of her habitation, and 
ravished with the fragrancy that came from every part of it, 
Yaratilda told him that she was preparing this bower for his 
reception, as well knowing that his piety to his God, and his 
faithful dealing towards men, would certainly bring him to 
that happy place, whenever his life should be at an end. She 
then brought two of her children to him, who died some years 
before, and resided with her in the same delightful bower ; 
advising him to breed u;> those others which were still with 
him in such a manner, that they might hereafter all of them 
meet together in this happy place. 

The tradition tells us further, that he had afterwards a 
sight of those dismal habitations which are the portion of ill 
men after death ; and mentions several molten seas of gold, 
in which were plunged the souls of barbarous Europeans, who 
put to the sword so many thousands of poor Indians for the 
sake of that precious metal. But having already touched 
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upon the chief points of this tradition, and exceeded the 
measure of my paper, I shall not give any further account 
of it. C 


THE VISION OF MIRZA. 

No, ] Saturday , September /, 1711 . [Addisorr, 

- Omnem , quo nunc obducta tuenti 

Mot tala kebctat znia tibi, et humida citmm 
Caltgat, nubi.ni ertpuvn —Virg In 11 604. 


“ The cloud, which, intercepting the clear light, 



HEN I was at Grand Cairo, I gi£&&£l up several 
oriental manuscripts, which I have still by me 
Among others I met with one entitled, The Vision of Mirza, 
which I have read over with great pleasure. I intend to give 
it to the public when I have no oth^r entertainment for 
them , and shall begin with the first vision, which I have 
translated word for word as follows ; 

1 On the fifth day of the moon, which according to the 
custom of my forefathers I always*keep holy, aftei having 
washed myself, and offered up my morning devotion*, I 
ascended the high hills of Bagdad, in order to pass the lest 
of the day in meditation and prayer. Ag I was here fa ring 
Jops^oLihk jAQMntainsTl feU 

contemplation on the vanity of human l’f e^aod..J2a&S]jaiLjfi:Qm 
owubmbi to anothen^ureJbr*” said!7 u man ig but * sha&w* 
a^nd fife a dream " whilst I was thus musing, I cast my eyes 
towards the summit of a rock that was not far from me, 
where I discovered one in the habit of a shepherd, with a 
little musical instrument m his hand. As I looked upon him 
he applied it to his lips, and began to play upon it. The 
sound of it was exceeding sweet, and wrought into a variety 
of tunes that were inexpressibly melodious, and altogether 
different from anything I had overheard. They put mein 
mindofthosehyvenlyairs that are 
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lll^Jast ^onies l aSd^aTif^fiaj 
forlne pfeasuregj>f that happy place. My heart melted 
away in secret raptures. 

* I had been often told that the rock before me was the 
haunt of a Geni us; and that several had been entertained with 
music who^nad passed by it, but never heard that the 
musician had befoie made himself visible. When he had 
raised my thoughts by those transpiri ng „airs which he 
played, to taste the pleasures of fits wnvemtion,' as I looked 
upon him like one astonished, he beckoned to me, and by 
the waving of his hand directed me to approach the place 
where he sat. I drew near with that reverence which is due 
to a superior nature ; and as my heart was entirely subdued 
by the captivating strains I had heard, I fell down at his feet 
and weDt. The genius smiled unon me with look of com- 
passj£ fl4 tt aA bility that Tamila wed Jnm to my imagination, 
ana at once dispelled afl the fears and apprehensions with_ 
'vES£Q*5i®TQ^ ci ied him. He lifted me from the ground, 
And taking me by the hand, “Muza,” said he, “I have heard 
thee in thy soliloquies ; follow me ” 


‘ He then led me to the highest pinnacle of the rock, and 
placing me on the top of it, “Cast thy eyes eastward,” said he, 
“and tell me what thou seest.” “I see,” said I, “a huge valley, 
And a prodigious tide of water rolling through it ” “The,v alley 
. tho ui sees*," said he, “ijOli^VaJe pf 

‘*Wluit is the 

thick mist at one end, and again loses itself in a thick mist 
at the other ? 1 “What thou seest,” said he, “is that portion of 
( <;termty which is called time, measuied out by the sun, and 
leaching from the beginning of the world to its c^ 

“Examine now,” said he, “this sea that is thus bouni 
darkness at both euds, and tell me what thou discoverest in it.” 
“I see a bridge,” said I, “standing in the midst of the tide.” 
“The budge thou seest,” said he, j jifp , consider it 

attentively?' Upon a more leisurely survey of it, I found that 



H .consisted of 


;pre an$with several 
to those that were entire, made up 


broken arches, which at 
the number about an hundred As 1 was counting the arches, 
the genius told me that this bridge consisted at first of a 
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;but that a great flood sweet away the rest, 
and left the bridge in the ruinous condition I now beheld it. 
“But tell me further,” said he, “what thou discoverest on it.” “I 
see multitudes of people passing over it,” said I, "and a blacl 

g!2|WW»i8fc As 1 lo . oked more atten- 

tively, I saw several of the passengers djoj^^ the 

, bridge into the great tide that floweT lnT3erneatfi"it; and 
-rOpon farther examination, perceived there were innumerable 
" trap-doors that lay concealed in the bridge, which the pais- J 
sengers no sooner trod upon, but they fell through them into ‘ 
the tide, and immediately disappeared. These hidden pit-fail s 
were set very thicket the entrance of the finHaeTscrtl^t - 
, throngs of people no sooiieroroKe through the cl oud, but 
many of them fell inOiem; 1 |^ 4 K;w. Uimuer tQ.WJtrds 
t he midd le, but multiplied and My closer together towards 
the end of the arches tljat were entire. * . 

‘ Them were i p,tod. some £Srspns.„taJ thek -Oiimheuy 
x gj xjmaTirIMf com inii£fl.a_l<in<i of kq^is^jttfik.J2;i_the 
broken arches, hut, fell .through one after aunxh^Jjg|pg 41 tt^ 
tired_apd spent with so long a walk. : > .*} " 

1 1 passed some time in the contemplation of this wonder¬ 
ful structure, and the great variety of objects which it pre¬ 
sented. My heart was filled with a deep melancholy to see 
several dropping unexpectedly in the midst of mirth and 
jollity, and catching at every thing that stood by them to save ? 
> themselves. Some were looking up towards the heavens;, 
a thoughtful posture, and in the midst of a speculation!* 
stumbled and Tel) ouVof sight. Multitudes, .were, ,M. .tag / 
*Ul>« AWWS. J £.JfflkblSS that lilftiered. m. U>ta..Sl®UUMj 
danced b efore tligm; but .often whep.Jhsy. tl)a.UgiiI.UtoB- 
%et*UlmJJj6^cTi^^em*.tl>e'r footrne fei!ed,a a ddowti 
thejuAttak- 1° this confusion of objesti, ^,obsfiJrym«s»s»e 
with scimitars in their, h^g^ and others with urinals, who 
ran* £cT mrST’ ho upon the bridge, thrusting several persons on 
trag-doors which did not seem to lie in their way, and which, 
they might have escaped bad they not been thus forced upojl 

mp* 

The genius seeing me i ndulge mitaelf in this melancholy f 
prospec t, told me I had dwelt long enough upon ifT "Take 
tEmeeyes off the bridge” said he, “and tell me if thou yet 
seest any thing thou dost not comprehend 1 ’ Upon looking 
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up, “What mean/* said I, “those great flights of birds that are 
perpetually hovering about the bridge, and settling upon it f 
from time to time ? 1 sefi,. vult^r^harpjes^ r^ven& m; 

*n}ai«L,TOr«L 


I Tnir-r™"^ - ' *---» 

Superstition, Despair, Love, with the like cares and passions 
that infest human life.” 

‘I here fetched a deep sigh. “Alas,” said I, “man was made 

in vain! How is he given away to misery and mortality r 

tortured in life, and swallowed up in death !” The genius 
oeing moved with compassion towards me, bid me quit so 
uncomfortable a prospect. “Look no more,” said he, “on man 
in the first stage of his existence, in his setting out for 

eternity j but cast thine eye on that thick mist into which 

the tide bears the several generations of mortals that fall into 
it. 1 directed my sight as I was ordered, and (whether or no 
the good genius strengthened it with any supernatural force, 
or dissipated pajt of the mist that was before too thick for the 
eye to penetrate) I .saw the valley opening at the farther end. 

mm fcjk. m3 m. ^ Jf _ . t a % * . * . 1 m 1 _ .. Jl _ 1 



it i nra,l ji m^qu^| The clouds still rested on one half 

of it, insomuch that I could discover nothing in it: but the 
other appeared to me a va«.t ocean planted with innumerable 
islands, that were covered with fruits and flowers, and inter¬ 
woven with a thousand little shining seas that ran among 
them. I could see 

garlands upon their heads, passing among the trees, lying 
3bWri" by the side of fountains, or resting on beds of flowers ; 
and could hear a confused harmony of singing birds, falling 
waters, human voices, and musical instruments. Gladness 
grew in me upon the discovery of so delightful a scene. I 
wished for the wings of an eagle, that I might fly away to 
those happy seats : but the genius told me there was no 
passage to them, except through the gates of death that 1 saw 
opening every moment upon the bridge. “The islands,” said 
be, “that lie so fresh and green before thee, and with which 
the whole face of the ocean appears spotted as far as thou 
canst see, are more in number than the sands on the sea¬ 
shore there are myriads of islands behind those which thou 
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here discoverest, leaching further than thine eye, or even 
thine imagination can extend itself. ar A JLhfi 

of good 


IP 


mds of virtue m which they excelled* are distributed atwtg 


EasaaaoiBcgEg 
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IpMJEl jEfl • if] 


iWHU’VHinTtwa '/M**W*» rJ: 



^ ■ ■■•■■■ -.-TT- «r”W- - * »' V* ■»*■«» » to <f JL« 

QJftira-, jatoauotw *Qith ...coiuendiiig,, $r ?. .HSttJue 

ap|EaUSlS8H^le. k ‘hat Eives thee opportunities of earning 

E9>? %r.fd fc tjiaj wjtJ.Spu’saUfiSfi 
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I, “Show me now, I beseech thee, the secrets that he hid 
under those dark clouds which cover the ocean on the other 
side of the rock of adamant ’* The genius making me no 
answer, I turned me about to address myself to him a second 
time, but I found that he had left me , I then turned again 
to the vision which 1 had been so long contemplating but, 
instead of the rolling tide, the ai'hed bridge, and the happy 
islands, I saw nothing but the long hollow valley of Bagdad, 
with oxen, sheep, and camels grazing upon the sides of it. 

The end of the first Vision of Afir^a. C 
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WEIGHT OF WISDOM AND RICHES— 

A VISION. 

No 463*} Thursday, August £i, if is [Addtsou. 

Otitma ju f sensu 7 olvuntur vota dim no 
Ptttoie sopito 1cddit ami a quits 
t inaioi dtfcssa toio cum ncmbra lepomt , 

Aft ns tencu ad sylvas e< sua lustra /edit, 
fultctbtts lifts, aims, somnta units, 
l tnijue noctwins tneia, < i etui i/uts 
Me ttt /tie Musatttm \hrltum sub no ft silenti 
At tibus assuttis soli1 itai e solet —C laud 

u In sleep, when fincy is let loose to play. 

Out dreams repeat the wishes of the day 
Jhough further toil his tired limbs refuse, 

The dreaming hunter still the chase pursues 
The jud^e a-bed dispenses still the laws 
\nd sleeps again o’er the unfinished cause 
The doling iacei heirs his chariot roll, 

Sm irks the vain whip, and shuns the fancy’d goal 
Me too the Muses, in the silent night. 

With wonted chimes of gmgling verse delight ’ 

*jj| WAS ’ately entertaining myself with comparing Homer's 
balance, in which Jupiter is repiesented as weighing 
the fates of Htctor and Achilles, with a passage of Virgil, 
wherein that deity is introduced as weighing the fates of 
Turnus and ^ neas I then considered how the same way 
of thinking prevailed in the eastern parts of the woild, as m 
those noble passages of Scripture, wheiein we are told, that 
the gteat king of Babylon, the day before his death, had been 
‘weighed m the balance, and been found wanting 1 In other 
places of the holy wntings, the Almighty is described as weigh¬ 
ing the mountains in scales, making the weight for the winds, 
knowing the balancings of the clouds, and in others, as 
weighing the actions of men, and laying their calamities to¬ 
gether in a balance. Milton* as I have observed in a former 
paper, had an eye to several of these foregoing instances m 
that beautiful description, wherein he represents the arch angel 
and the evil spirit as addressing themselves for the combat, 
but parted by the balance which appeared in the heavens, 
and weighed the consequences of such a battle. 
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The Eternal, to prevent such horrid fray 
Hung forth in heaven his golden scales, yet seen 
Betwixt Astrea and the Scorpion sign ; 

Wherein all things created first he weighed, 

The pendulous round earth with balanced air, 

In counterpoise, now ponders all events, 

Battles and realms; in these he puts two weights, 

The sequel each of parting and of fight, 

The latter quick up flew, and kick’d the beam : 

Which Gabriel spying, thus bespake the fiend. 

“Satan, I knew thy strength, and thou knowest mine : 
Neither our own, but given. What folly then 
To boast what arms can do, since thine no more 
Than heaven permits; nor mine, though doubled now 
To trample thee as mire ! For proof look up, 

And read thy lot in yon celestial sign, 

Where thou art weighed, and shewn how light, how weak, 
If thou resist.” The fiend looked up, and knew 
His mounted scale aloft; nor more ; but fled 
Murmuring, and with him fled the shades of night. 

These several amusing thoughts, hating taken possession 
of my mind some time before I went to sleep, and mingling 
themselves with my ordinary ideas, raised in my imagination 
a \ery odd kind of vision. I was, methought, replaced in my 
study, and seated in my elbow chair, where I had indulged 
the foregoing speculations with my lamp burning by me as 
usual. Whilst I was here meditating on several subjects of 
morality, and considering the nature of many virtues and 
vices, as materials for those discourses with which I daily 
entertain the public, I saw, methought # a pair of golden 
scales hanging by a chain of the same metal, over the table 
that stood before tne; when, on a sudden, there were great 
heaps of weights thrown down on each side of them. I found, 
upon examining these weights, they showed the value of every 
thing that is in esteem among men. 1 made an essay of them, 
by putting the weight of wisdom in one scale, and that of 
riches in another ; upon which the latter, to show its compara> 
tive lightness, immediately flew up and kicked the beam. 

But, before I proceed, I must inform my reader, that 
these weights did not exert their natural gravity till they 
Were laid in the golden balance, insomuch that I could not 
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guess which was light or heavy whilst I held them in my 
hand. This I found by several instances ; for upon my 
laying a weight in one of the scales, which was inscribed by 
the word ‘eternity/ though I threw in that of Time, Prosperity, 
Affliction, Wealth, Poverty, Interest, Success, with many other 
weights, which in my hand seemed very ponderous, they were 
not able to stir the opposite balance ; nor could they have 
prevailed, though assisted with the weight of the Sun, the 
Stars, and the Earth, 

Upon emptying the scales, I laid several titles and honours, 
with Pomp, Tuumphs, and many weights of the like nature, 
in one of them ; and seeing a little glittering weight lie by me, 
I threw it accidentally into the other scale, when, to my 
great surprise, it proved so exact a counterpoise, that it kept 
the balance in an equilibrium. This little glittering weight 
was inscribed upon the edges of it with the word ‘Vanity.' I 
found there were several other weights which were equally 
heavy, and exact counterpoises to one another ; a few of 
them I tried, as Avarice and Poverty, Riches and Content, 
with some others. 

There were likewise several weights that were of the same 
figure, and seemed to correspond with each other, but were 
entirely different when thrown into the scales \ as Religion 
and Hypocrisy, Pedantry and Learning, Wit and Vivacity, 
Superstition and Devotion, Gravity and Wisdom, with many 
others. 

1 observed one particular weight lettered on both sides ; 
and upon applying myself to the reading of i", I found on one 
side written, “in the dialect of men," and underneath it, “Calami¬ 
ties ; ” on the other side was written, “in the language of t.ie 
Gods/' and underneath “Blessings ” I found the intrinsic value 
of this weight to be much greater than I imagined, for it 
overpowered Health, Wealth, Good-fortune, and many other 
weights, which were much more poderous in my hand than 
the other. 

There is a saying among the Scotch, that an ounce of 
mother wit is worth a pound of clergy ; I was sensible of the 
truth of this saying, when I saw the difference between the weight 
of Natural Parts, and that of Learning. The observation which. 
I made upon these two weights opened to n)e a new field of 
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discoveries ; for, notwithstanding the weight of Natural Parts 
was much heavier than that of Learning ; I observed that it 
weighed an hundred times heavier than it did before, when 
I put Learning into the same scale with it. I made the same 
observation upon Faith and Morality , for, notwithstanding the 
latter out-weighed the former separately, it received a thousand 
times more additional weight from its conjunction with the 
former, than what it had by itself. This odd phenomenon 
shewed itself in other particulars, as in Wit and Judgment, 
Philosophy and Religion, Justice and Humanity, Zeal and 
Charity, depth of Sense and perspicuity of Style, with innumer¬ 
able other particulars too long to be mentioned in this paper. 

As a dream seldom fails of dashing seriousness with im¬ 
pertinence, mirth with giavity, methought I made several 
other experiments of a more ludicrous nature, by one of 
which I found that an English octavo was very often heavier 
than a French folio ; and by another, that an old 
Greek or Latin author weighed down a whole library of 
moderns. Seeing one of my Spectators lying by me, I laid 
it into one of the scales, and flung a two-penny piece into the 
other. The reader will not enquire into the event, if he re¬ 
members the first trial whi^h I have recorded in this paper. 
I afterwards threw both the sexes into the balance ; but, as it 
is not for my interest to disoblige either of them, I shall 
desire to be excused from telling the result of this experiment. 
Having an opportunity of this nature in my hands, I could not 
forbear throwing into one scale the principles of a Tory, and into 
the other those of a Whig ; but, as I have all along declared 
this to be neutral paper, I shall likewise desire to be silent 
under this head also, though upon examining one of the 
weights, I saw the word ‘Tekel’ engraven on it in capital 
letters. 

I made many other experiments ; and, though I have not 
room for them all in this day’s speculation, I may perhaps 
reserve them for another. I shall only add, that, upon my 
awaking, 1 was sorry to find my golden scales vanished ; but 
resolved for the future to learn this lesson from them, not to 
despise or value any thing for their appearances, but to 
regulate my esteem and passions towards them according to 
their real and intrinsic value. C. 
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STORY OF HILPA. 

Ne* s$ 4 ' 3 - Monday^ August aj, 1714* [ Addison- 

Hie gelidi/antes, hie mollia prata t Lyeori % 

Htc nemus , kk toto tecum consumerer <evo. 

—Virg. Eel. x. 43 . 

u Come, see what pleasures in our plains abound ; 

The woods, the fountains, and the flowery ground ; 

Here 1 could live, and love* and die with only yon/’ 

—Dryden. 

ILPA was one or the 150 daughters of Zilpa, of the 
race of Cohu, by whom some of the learned think 
is meant Cain. She was exceedingly beautiful; and, when she 
was but a girl of threescore and ten years of age, received the 
addresses of several who made love to her. Among these 
were two brothers, Ilarpath and Shalum. Harpath being the 
first-born, was master of that fruitful region which lies at the 
foot of mount Tirzah, in the southern parts of China. Shalum 
(which is to say the planter in the Chinese language) pos¬ 
sessed all the neighbouring hills, and that great range of 
mountains which goes under the name of Tirzah. Harpath 
was of a haughty contemptuous spirit ; Shalum was of a gentle 
disposition, beloved both by God and man. 

It is said that among the antediluvian women, the 
daughters of Cohu had their minds wholly set upon riches j 
for which reason the beautiful Hilpa preferred Harpath to 
Shalum, because of his numerous flocks and herds, that 
covered all the low country which runs along the foot of 
mount Tirzah, and is watered by several fountains and streams 
breaking out of the sides of that mountain. 

Harpath made so quick a despatch of his courtship, that 
be married Hilpa in the hundredth year of her age ; and, being 
of an insolent temper, laughed to scorn his brother Shalum 
for having pretended to the beautiful Hilpa, when he was 
master of nothing but a long chain of rocks and mountains. 
This so much provoked Shalum, that he is said to have 
cursed his brother in the bitterness of his heart, and to have 
prayed that one of his mountains might fall upon his head if 
over he came within the shadow of it. _ 
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From this time forward Harpath would never venture out 
of the valleys, but came to an untimely end in the 250th year 
of his age, being drowned in a river as he attempted to cross 
it* This river is called to this day, from his name who 
perished in it, the river Harpath * and, what is very remarkable, 
issues out of one of those mountains which Shalum wished 
might fall upon his brother, when he cursed him in the 
'bitterness of his heart. 

Hilpa was m the 160th year of her age at the death of her 
husband, having brought him but 50 children before he was 
snatched away, as has been already related. Many of the 
antediluvians made love to the young widow ; though no one 
was thought so likely to succeed in her affections as her first 
lover Shaium, who renewed his court to her about ten years 
after the death of Harpath ; for it was not thought decent in 
those days that a widow should be seen by a man within ten 
years after the decease of her husband. 

Shalum falling into a deep melancholy, and resolving to 
take away that objection which had been raised against him 
when he made his first addresses to Hilpa, began, immediately 
after her marriage with Harpath, to plant all that mountainous 
region which fell to his lot in the division of this country. 
He knew how to adapt every plant to its proper soil, and is 
thought to have inherited many traditional secrets of that 
art from the first man. This employment turned at length to 
his profit as well as to his amusement: his mountains were in 
a few years shaded with young trees, that gradually shot up 
into groves, woods, and forests, intermixed with walks, and 
lawns, and gardens ; insomuch that the whole region, from 
a naked and desolate prospect, began now to look like a 
second Paradise. The pleasantness of the place, and the 
agreeable disposition of Shalum, who was reckoned one of the 
mildest and wisest of all who lived before the flood, drew into 
it multitudes of people, who were perpetually emplo)ed in the 
sinking of wells, the digging of trenches, and the hollowing of 
trees, for the better distribution of water through every part 
of this spacious plantation. 

The habitations of Shalum looked every year more beauti 
ful in the eyes of Hilpa, who, after the space of 70 autumns, 
was wonderfully pleased with the distant prospect of Shalum’s 
hills, which were then covered with innumerable tufts of trees 
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and gloomy scenes, that gave a magnificence to the place, and 
converted it into one of the finest landscapes the eye of man 
could behold. 

The Chinese record a Utter which Shalum is said to have 
written to Hilpa in the eleventh year of her widowhood. I 
shall here translate it, without departing from that noble 
simplicity of sentiments and plainness of manners which 
appear in the original. 

Shalum was at this time 180 years old, and Hilpa 170. 

Shalum , Master of Mount Tit zah , to Hilpa, Mistress of 
the Valleys ■. 

In the 788th year of the creation. 

i 

“What have I not suffered, O thou daughter of Zilpa, 
since thou gavest thyself away in marriage to my rival ? I 
grew weary of the light of the sun, and have been ever since 
covering myself wuh woods and forests. These threescore 
and ten years have I bewailed the loss of thee on the tops of 
mount Tirzah, and soothed my melancholy among a thousand 
gloomy shades of my own raising. My dwellings are at 
present as the garden of God ; every part of them is filled with 
fruits, and flowers, and fountains. The whole mountain is 
perfumed for thy reception. Come up into it, O my beloved, 
and let us people this spot of the new world with a beautiful 
race of mortals ; let us multiply exceedingly among these 
delightful shades, and fill every quarter of them with sons and 
daughters. Remember, O thou daughter of Zilpah, that the 
age of man is but a thousand years ; that beauty is the admira¬ 
tion but of a few centuries. It flourishes as a mountain oak, 
or as a cedar on the top of Tirzah, which in three or four 
hundred years will fade away, and never be thought of by 
posterity, unless a young wood springs from its roots. Think 
well on this, and remember thy neighbour in the mountains.” 

Having here inserted this letter, which I look upon as the 
only antediluvian billet doux now extant, I shall in my next 
paper give the answer to it, and the sequel of this story. 



VI. LITERARY TOPICS {Critical). 


CRITIQUE ON THE BALLAD OF 
CHEVY-CHASE. 

No. 70 ] Monday , May 21 1 jjii. f Addison * 

Jnteidum vulgus tectum videt. —Hor. Lib. ii. Ep. 1. 3. 

“ Sometimes the vulgar see and judge aright.’* 


WtiRp HEN I travelled, I took a particular delight in hear¬ 
ts)* ing the songs and fables that are come from 
father to son, and are most m vogue among the common 
people of the countries through which I passed ; for it is impos¬ 
sible that any thing should be universally tasted and appioved 
by a multitude, though they are only the rabble of a 
nation, which hath not in it some peculiar aptne sTEcTplease 
and gratify the mind of man. Human nature is the same in 
all reasonable creatures; and whatever f^ljs in with it, will 
meet with admirers amongst readeis of all qualities and 
conditions. Moliere, as we are told by Monsieur Boileau, ^ 
used to read" alflns^comedies to an old woman who was his 
house-keeper, as she sat with him at her work by the chimney- 
corner , and could foretel the success of his play in the 
theatre, from the reception it met at his fire side : for he tells 
us the audience always followed the old woman, and never 
failed to laugh in the same ptace. 


1 know nothing which more shows the essential and iq; 
berent perfection of simplicity of thought, above that which 
I call the Gothic manner of writing, than this—that the first 
pleases all kinds of plates, and the latter only such as have 
formed to itieraselves a wrong artificial taste upon little 
fanciful authors and writers of epigram Homer, Virgil, or 
Milton, so far as the language of their poems is understood, 
will please a reader of plain common sense, who would neither 
relish nor comprehend an epigram of Martial, or a poem of 
OowTey : so, on the contrary, an ordinary song or ballad that 
is the delight of the common people, cannot fail to please ah 
such readers as are not unqualified for the entertainment by 
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their affection or ignorance; and the reason is plain, because 
the same paintings of nature, which recommend it to the most 
ordinary reader, will appear beautiful to the most refined. 

The old song of, Chevy-Chase is the favourite ballad of 
the common people of England, arid Ben Johnson used to 
say, he had rather have been the author of it than of all his 
works. Sir Philip Sidney, in bis Discourse of Poetry\ speaks 
of it in the following words : *' I never heard the old song of 
Percy and Douglas, that I found not my heart more moved 
than with a trumpet; and yet it is sung by some blind Crow¬ 
der with no rougher voice than rude style, which being~ so 
eTTl apparelled in the dust and cobweb of that uncivil age, 
what would it work trimmed in the gorgeous eloquence of 
Pindar ?” For my own part, I am so professed an admirer of 
this antiquated song, that I shall give my reader a critic upon 
it, without any further apology for so doing. 

The greatest modern critics have laid it down as a rule, 
that an heroic poem should be founded upon some im¬ 
portant precept of morality, adapted to the constitution of the 
country in which the poet writes. Homer and Virgil have 
formed thetr plans in this view. As Greece was a collection 
of many governments, who suffered very much among them 
selves, and gave the Persian Emperor, who was their common 
enemy, many advantages over them by their mutual jealousies 
and animosities, Homer, in order to establish among them an 
union which was so necessary for their safety, grounds his 
poem upon the discoids of the several Grecian Princes who 
were engaged in a confederacy against an Asiatic Prince, 
and the several advantages whiah the enemy gained by 
such discords. At the time the poem we are now treating 
of was written, the Hjssentions of the Barons, who were then 
so many petty princes, lan very high, whether they quarrelled 
among themselves, or with their neighbours, and pioduced 
unspeakable calamities t to the country. The poet, to deter 
men from such unnatural contentions, describes a bloody 
battle and dreadful scene of death, occasioned by the mutual 
feuds which reigned in the families of an English and Scotch 
nobleman, that he designed this for the instruction of his 
poem, we may learn from his four last lines, in which, after 
the example of the modern tragedians, he draws from it a 
precept for the benefit of his readers. 
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‘God save the king, and bless the land 
In plenty, joy, and peace; 

And grant henceforth that foul deh ate 
*Twixt noblemen may cease.’ 

The next point observed by the greatest heroic poets, hath 
been to celebrate persons and actions which do honour to 
their country : Thus Virgil’s hero was the founder of Rome, 
Homer’s a prince of Greece J and for this reason Valerius 
I'laccus and Statius, who were both Romans, might be justly 
derided for having chosen the expedition of the Golden 
Fleece, and the wars of Thebes for the subjects of their epic 
writings. 

The poet before us has not only found out an hero in his 
own country, but raises the reputation of it by several 
beautiful incidents The English are the first who take the field, 
and the last who quit it. The English bring only fifteen hundred 
10 the battle, the Scotch two thousand The English keep 
the field with fifty three; the Scotch retire with fifty five : 
all the rest on each side being slain m battle. But the most 
temarkable circumstance of this kind is the diffeient manner 
m which the Scotch and English kings receive the news of 
this fight, and of the great men’s deaths who commanded in it. 

‘This news was brought to Edinburgh, 

Where Scotland’s king did reign, 

That brave Earl Douglas suddenly 
Was with an arrow slain. 

‘O heavy news, King James did say, 

Scotland can witness be, 

I have not any captain more 
Of such account as he. 

Like tidings to King Henry came 
Within as short a space, 

That Percy of Northumberland 
Was slain in Chevy*Chase. 

‘Now God be with him, said our king, 

Sith ’twill no better be, 

I trusDriiave within my realm 
Five hundred as good as he* 
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Yet shall not Scot nor Scotland say, 

But I will vengeance take, 

And be revenge on them all 

For brave Lord Percy’s sake. 

‘This vow full well the king performed 
After on humble down, 

In one day fifty knights were slain, 

With lords of great renown. 

‘And of the rest of small account 
Did many thousands dye.’ &c 

At the same time that our poet shows a laudable partiality to 
his countrymen, he represents the Scots after a manner not 
unbecoming so bold and brave a people : 

‘Earl Douglas on a milk-white steed, 

Most like a baron bold, 

Rode foremost of the company 
Whose armour shone like gold 

His sentiments and actions are e\ery way suitable to an 
hero. One of us two, says he, must die. I am an Earl as 
well as yourself, so that you can have no pretence for refusing 
the combat : however, says he, ’tis pity, and indeed would 
be a sin, that so many innocent men should perish for our 
sakes, rather let you and 1 end our quarrel m single fight: 

‘Ere thus T will out braved be, 

One of us two Snafl U?e j 

I know thee well, an earl thou art, 

Lord Percy, so am I. 

'But trust me, Percy, pity it were, 

And great offence, to kill 

Any of these our harmless men, 

For they have done no ill. 

‘Let thou and I the battle try, 

And set our men aside ; 

4 ffCUtSlbe he, Lord Percy said. 

By whom it is deny’d. 

When these brave men had distinguished themselves ii* 
the battle, and m single combat with each other, in the midst 
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of a generous Parley, full of heroic sentiments, the Scotch earl 
falls; and with his dying words encourages his men to re¬ 
venge his death, representing to them, as the most bitter 
circumstance of it, that his rival saw him fall ; 

‘With that there came an arrow keen 
Out of an English bow, 

Which struck Earl Douglas to the heart 
A deep and deadly blow. 

‘Who never spoke more words than these— 

Fight on, my merry men all, 

For why, my life is at an end, 

Lord Percy sees my fall. 

Merry men, in the language of those times, is no more than 
a cheerful word for companions and fellow-soldiers. A 
passage in the eleventh book of Virgil's Aineid is very much 
to be admired, where Camilla, in her last agonies, instead of 
weeping over the wound she hrd received, as one might have 
expected from a warrior of her sex, considers only (like the 
hero of whom we are now speaking) how the battle should 
be continued after her death ; 

“ Tun sic expirans Accam ex aequalibus unam 
Alloquitur ; fida ante alias quae solla CamilUe 
Quicum partiri curas ; atque haec ita fatur; 

Hectanus, Acca soror, potui j nunc vain us aceibum 
Conficit, et tenebris nigrescunt omnia circum : 

Effuge, et haec Turno mandata novissima perfer; 
Succedat pugnse, Trojanosque arceat urbe : 

Jamque vale.”—Virgil, JEn> xi. 820 

A gathering mist o’erclouds her chearful eyes ; 
AndTIrom “her cheeTtS’ tTieTosy" colour flies, 

Then turns to her, whom, of her female train, 

She trusted most, and thus she speaks with pain : 

Acca, 'tis past! he swims before my sight, 

I mbforable death j and claims his right. 

Sear" myTast words to, Turnus fly with speed, 

And bid him timely to my charge succeed; 

Repel the Trojans, and the town relieve s 
Farewel.- D/yden* 
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Turnus did not die in so heroic a manner * though our 
poet seems to have had his eye upon Turnus’s speech in the 
last verse; 

‘Lord Percy sees my fall.’ 

—Vicistic, et victum tendere palmas 

Ausonii videre- Virg. ^En. xii. 936 

The Latian chiefs have seen me beg my life —Dry den. 

Earl Peic>'s lamentation ovei his enemy is generous, 
beautiful, and passionate ■ I must only caution the reader not 
*0 let the simplicity of the style, which one may well pardon 
in so old a poet, ptejudice him against the greatness of the 
thought : 

‘Then leaving life, Earl Percy took 
The dead man by the hand, 

And said. Eail Douglas, for thy life 
Would I had lost my land. 

‘O Christ ! my very heart doth bleed 
With sorrow for thy sake ; 

For sure a more renowned knight 
Mischance did never take.’ 

The beautiful line, 4 Taking the dead man by the hand,’ will 
put the reader in mind of .Eneas's behaviour towards Lausus, 
whom he himself had slain as he came to the rescue"oFTiis 
aged father: 

At vero ut vultuni vidit morientis, et ora, 

Ora modis Ancinsiades, pallentia mins , 

Ingemuit, miserans graviter, dextramque tetendit. 

—Virg. .En. x. 822. 

The piou« prince beheld young Lausus dead ; 

He grieved, he wept, then grasped his hand, and said. 
Poor hapless youth ! What praises can be paid 
To worth so great 1- Dry den. 

I shall take another opportunity to consider the other 
parts of this old song. C. 
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CONTINUATION OF THE CRITIQUE 
ON CHEVY CHASE, 

-No, 74 ] Ftiday, May 2 Jt 17 //. [Addtson, 

- Pendent opet % tntert upta - Virg t n. iv 83. 

“ The works unfinish’d and neglected lie’* 

N my last Monday’s paper I gave some general instances 
of those beautiful strokes which please the reader m 
the old song of Chevy Chase , I shill here, according to my 
piomise, he more particular, and show that the sentiments 
in that ballad are extremely natural and poetical, and full of 
majestic simplicity which we admne in the gieatest of the 
ancient poets for which leason I shall quote several 
passages of it, m which the thought is algogcther the same 
with what we meet in severd passages of the l neid not 
that I would inter from thence, that the poet (whoever he 
was) proposed to himself any imitation of those passages, 
but that he was directed to them in general by the same 
kind of poetical genius, and by the same copyings after 
nature. 

Had this old song been filled with epigrammatical turns 
and points of wit, it might perhaps have pleased the wrong 
taste of some readers, but it would ntver have become the 
delight of the common people, nor have warmed the heart 
of Sir Philip Sidney like the sound of a trumpet; it is only 
nature that can have this effect, and please those tastes 
which are the most unprejudiced, or the most refined 
I must however beg leave to dissent from so great an 
authority as that of Sir Philip Sidney, in the judgment which 
he has passed as to the rude style and evil apparel of this 
antiquated song, for there are several parts m it where 
not only the thoughc but the language is majestic, and the 
numbers sonorous, at least the apparel is much more gonerous 
than many of the poets made use of in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time, as the reader will see m several of the following quota- 
tions. 

What can be greater than either the thought or the ex¬ 
pression in that stanzai 
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‘ To drive the deer with hound and horn 
Earl Percy took his way j 
The child may rue that is unborn 
The hunting of that day * 

This way of considering the misfortunes which this battle 
would bring upon posterity, not only on those who were born 
immediately after the battle, and lost their fathers in it, but 
on those also who perished in future battles which took their 
rise from this quarrel of the two earls, is wonderfully beautiful, 
and conformable to the way of thinking among the ancient poets 

Audiet pugnas vitio parentum 

Rara Juventus — Hor. Lib I. od. ii. 23. 

Posterity, thinn’d by their fathers’ crimes, 

Shall read, with grief, the story of their times. 

What can be more sounding and poetical, or resemble more the 
majestic simplicity of the ancients, than the following stanzas ? 

‘The stout Earl of Northumberland 
A vow to God did make, 

His pleasure in the Scotish woods 
Three summer’s days to take. 

* With fifteen hundred bowmen bold, 

All chosen men of might, 

Who knew full well, in time of need, 

To aim their shafts aright. 

* The hounds ran swiftly thro’ the woods, 

The nimble deer to take 
And with their cries the hills and dales 
An echo shrill did make. 

-. . Vocat ingenti clamore Cithasron 

Taygetique canes, domitnxque Epidaurus equorum : 

Et vox assensu nemorum ingeniinata remugit,— Georg, iii. 43. 

Cithaeron loudly calls me to my way ; 

Thy hounds, Taygetus, open, and pursue the prey : 

High Epidaurus urges on my speed, 

Fam’d for his hills, and for his horses’ breed : 

From bills and dales the cheerful cries rebound ; 

For Echo hunts along and propagates the sound.— Dryden, 
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* Lo, yonder doth Earl Douglas come, 

His men m armour bright; 

Full twenty hundred Scottish spears, 

All marching in our sight. 

* All men of pleasant Tividale, 

Fast by the river Tweed,' etc. 

The country of the Scotch warriors, described in these two 
last verses, has a fine romantic situation, and affords a 
couple of smooth words for verse. If the reader compares 
the forgoing six lines of the song with the following Latin 
verses, he will see how much they are written tn the spirit 
of Virgil: 

Adversi campo apparent, hasteque reductis 
Protendunt longe dextris , et spicula vibrant:— 

Quique ahum Praeneste viri, quique arva Gabune 
Junonis, gelidumque Anienem, et roscida rivis 
Hernica saxa colunt —qui rosea rura Velim, 

Qut Tetricae horrentes rupes, montemque Severuin, 
Caspenamque colunt, Forulosque et flumen Himell.e 
Qui Tiberim Fabarimque bibunt —Virg. JFn. xi. 605— 

viu 682, 712 

Advancing in a line, they couch their spears— 

—Prseneste sends a chosen band, 

With those who plow Saturma’s Gabine land • 

Besides the succours which cold Amen yields , 

The rocks of Hermcus—besides a band, 

That followed from Velmum's dewy land— 

And mountaineers that from Severus came : 

And from the craggy cliffs of Tetrica , 

And those where yellow Tiber takes his way, 

And where Himella’s wanton waters play ; 

Casperia sends her arms, with those that lie 
By iabaris, and fruitful Foruli — Dryden , 

But to proceed : 

* Earl Douglas on a milk white steed, 

Most like a baron bold, 

Rode foremost of the company, 

Whose armour shone like gold. 
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Turnus ut antevolans tardum ptsecesserat agmen, etc. 

Yidisti, quo Turnus equo, quibus ibat in armis 
Aureus- 

‘ Our English archers bent their bows, 

Their hearts were good and true ; 

At the first flight of arrows sent, 

Full threescore Scots they slew. 

' They clos’d full fast on ev’ry side, 

No slackness there was found. 

And many a gallant gentleman 
Lay gasping on the ground 

‘ With that their came an arrow keen 
Out of an English bow, 

Which stiuck Earl Douglas to the heart, 

A deep and deadly blow.’ 

Eneas was wounded after the same manner by an unknown 
hand in the midst of a parley. 

Has inter voces, media inter talia verba, 

Kcce viro stridens alis allapsa sagitta est, 

Incertum qua pulsa manu.—Virg. .L11. xii. 318. 

Thus, while lie spake, unmindful of defence, 

A winged arrow struck the pious prince! 

But whether from an human hand it came, 

Or hostile god, is left unknown by fames.— Drydett. 

But of all the descriptive parts of this song, there are none 
more beautiful than the four following stanzas which have a 
great force and spirit in them, and are filled with very 
natural circumstances The thought in the third stanza was 
uever touched by any other poet, and is such an one as 
x would have shined in Homer or in Virgil : 

‘ So thus did both these nobles die, 

Whose courage none could stain; 

An English archer then perceiv’d 
The noble Earl was slain. 

* He had a bow bent in his hand, 

Made of a trusty tree, 

An arrow of a cloth yard long 
Unto the head drew Ire. 
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‘Against Sir Hugh Montgomery 
So right his shaft he set, 

The gray*goose wing that was thereon 
In his heart-blood was wet. 

‘This fight did last from break of day 
Till setting of the sun j 
For when they rung the evening bell 
The battle scarce was done.* 

One may observe likewise, that in the catalogue of the slain, 
the author has followed the example of the great ancient 
poets, not only in giving a long list of the dead, but by 
diversifying it with little characters of particular persons, 

' And with Earl Douglas there was slain 
Sir Hugh Montgomery, 

Sir Charles Carrel, that from the field 
One foot would never fly : 

‘ Sir Charles Muriel of Ratcliff too, 

His sister’s son was he ; 

Sir David Lamb, so well esteem’d, 

Yet saved cculd not be.’ 

The familiar sound in these names destroys the majesty of 
the description , for the reason I do not mention this part of 
the poem but to show the natural cast of thought which 
appears in it, as the two last verses look almost like a transla 
tion of Virgil. 

-Cadit et Ripheus justissimus tutus 

Qui fuit in Teucns et servantissimus aequi 
Dus aliter visum est,—Yirg. Ain ii 426. 

Then Ripheus fell in the unequal fight, 

Just of his word, observant of the right: 

Heaven thought not so,”— Dtyden. 

In the catalogue of the English who fell, Witherington’s beha¬ 
viour is in the same manner particularized very artfully, as 
the reader is prepared for it by that account which is given 
of him in the beginning of the battle; though I am satisfied 
your little buffoon readers (who have seen that passage ridi- 
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ruled in Hudibias) will not be able to take the beauty of it; 
For which reason I dare not so much as quote it.* 

‘ Then stept a gallant * Squire forth, 

Withenngton was his name, 

Who said, I would not have it told 
To Henry our king for shame, 

' That e’er my captain fought on foot, 

And I stood looking on ’ 

We meet with the same Heroic sentiments in Virgil. 

Non pudet, O Rutuli, cunctis pro talibus unam 
Objectare animam ? numerone an viribus aequi 
Non sumus-?—Virg. ^Kn. xii 229. 

For shame, Rutilians, can you bear the sight 
Of one exposed for all, in single fight ? 

Can we before the face of heaven confess 

Our courage colder, or our numbers less ?— Dryden, 

What can be more natural, or more moving, than the circums- 
Unces in which he describes the behaviour of those women 
who had lost their husbands on this fatal day ? 

‘Next day did many widows come 
Their husbands to bewail; 

They washed their wounds in brinish tears, 

But all would not prevail. 

'Their bodies bathed in purple blood, 

They bore with them away ; 

They kissed them dead a thousands times, 

When they were clad in clay. 

v Thus we see how the thoughts of this poem, which naturally 
rise fiom the subject, are always simple, and sometimes ex¬ 
quisitely noble, that the language is often very Bounding, 
and that the whole is written with a true poetical spirit. 

* There is nothing ludicrous in the verse alluded to, as it stands in Ike 
original ballad: 

For Wetharryngton my harte is wo, 

That ever he slayne should be ; 

For when both his legges wear hewyne in to, 

Vet be hurled and fought on bis kne.” 
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If this song had been written in the Gothic manner, 
which is the delight of all our little wits, whether writers dr 
readers, it would not have hit the taste of so many ages, and 
have pleased the readers of all ranks and conditions. I shall 
only beg pardon for such a profusion of Latin quotations; 
which I should not have made use of, but that I feared my 
own judgement would have looked too singular on such a 
subject, had not I supported it by the practice and authority 
of Virgil. C. 


ON DETRAC HON AMONG BAD POETS— 
POPE’S ESSAY ON CRITICISM. 

JVa. SS3»] Thursday, Dec. so, 1711. [ Addtson. 

Ittdtgtior quicquam reprehendi , non quta crasse 
Compontum , tUepideve, putetur , std quta tiupet. 

—Hor. Lib. 1 Ep. 2 76. 

I feel my honest indignation rise, 

When with affected air a coxcomb cries* 

The work 1 own has elegance and ease. 

But sure no modern should pretend to please,— Planets. 

S HERE is nothing which more denotes a great mind 
than the abhorrence of envy and detraction This 
passion reigns more among bad poets, than among any other 
set of men. 

As there are none more ambitious of fame, than those 
who are conversant in poetry, it is very natural for such as 
have not succeeded in it to depreciate the woiks of those who 
have. For since they cannot raise themselves to the reputa* 
tion of their fellow writers, they must endeavour to sink that to 
their own pitch, if they would still keep themselves upon a 
level with them 

The greatest wits that ever were produced m one age, 
lived together m so good an understanding, and celebrated 
one another with so much generosity, that each of them 
receives an additional lustre from his contemporaries) and is 
more famous for having lived with men of so extraordinary a 
genius, than if he had himself been the sole wonder of the age, 
I need not tell my reader, that I here point at the reign of 
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Augustus, and I believe he will be of my opinion, that neither 
Virgil nor Horace would have gained so great a reputation in 
the world, had they not been the friends and admirers of 
each other. Indeed all the great writers of that age, for 
whom singly we have so great an esteem, stand up together 
as vouchers for one another’s reputation. But at the same 
time that Virgil was celebrated by Gallus, Propertius, Horace, 
Varius, Turca and Ovid, we know that Bavius and Msevius 
were his declared foes and calumniators. 

In our own country a man seldom sets up for a poet, 
without attacking the reputation of all his brothers in the 
art. The ignorance of the moderns, the scribblers of the 
age, the decay of poetry, are the topics of detraction w'th 
which he makes his entrance into the world : but how much 
more noble is the fame that is built on candour and in 
genuity, according to those beautiful lines of Sir John Den 
ham, in his poem on Fletcher’s works * 

But whither am I stray’d ? I need not raise 
Trophies to thee from other mens dispraise : 

Nor is thy fame on lesser ruins built, 

Nor needs thy juster title the foul guilt 
Of Eastern kings, who, to secure their reign, * 

Must have their brothers, son 6 , and kindred slain. 

1 am sorry to find that an author, who is\ery justly esteem 
ed among the best judges, has admitted some strokes of this 
nature into a \ery fine poem ; I mean The Art of Criticism, 
which was published some months since, and is a master-piece 
in its kind. The observations follow one another like those 
in Horace's Art of Poetry, without that methodical regularity 
which would ha\e been requisite in a prose author. They are 
some of them uncommon, but such as the reader must assent 
to, when he sees them explained with that elegance and pers 
picuity m which they are delivered. As for those which are 
the most known, and the most received, they are placed in so 
beautiful a light, and illustrated with such apt allusions, that 
they have m them all the graces of novelty, and make the 
reader, who was before acquainted with them, still more 
convinced of their truth and solidity. And here give me 
leave to mention what Monsieur Boileau has so very well 
enlarged upon m the preface to his works, that wit and fine 
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writing do not consist so much in advancing things that are 
new, as in giving things that are known an agreeable turn. 
It is impossible for us, who live in the later ages of the world, 
to make observations in criticism, morality, or in any art or 
science, which have not been touched upon by others. We 
have little else left us, but to represent the common sense of 
mankind in more strong, more beautiful, of more uncommon 
lights. If a reader examines Horace’s Art of Poetry, he will 
find but very few precepts in it, which he may not meet with 
in Aristotle, and which were not commonly known by all the 
poets of Augustan age. His way of expressing and applying 
them, not his invention of them, is what we are chiefly to 
ad a) ire. 

For this reason I think there is nothing in the world so 
tiresome as the works of those critics who write in a positive 
dogmatic way, without either language, genius, or imagina* 
tion. If the reader would see how the best of the Latin 
critics wrote, he may find their manner very beautifully des¬ 
cribed in the characters of Horace, Petromus, Quintilian, and 
Longinus, as they are drawn in the essay of which I am now 
speaking. 

Since I have mentioned Longinus, who in hit reflections 
has given us the same kind of sublime, which he obser\es in 
the several passages that occasioned them ; I cannot but take 
notice that our English author has, after the same manner, 
exemplified several of his precepts in the very precepts them¬ 
selves. 1 shall produce two or three instances of this kind. 
Speaking of the insipid smoothness which some readers are so 
much in love with, he has the following verses : 

These equal syllables alone require, 

Tho’ oft the ear the open vowels tire, 

While expletives their feeble aid do join, 

And ten low words oft creep in one dull line. 

The gaping of the vowels in the second line, the expletive 
/do’ in the third, and the ten monosyllables in the fourth, give 
•such a beauty to this passage, as would have been very mucfh 
admired in an ancient poet. The reader may observe the 
following lines in the same view : 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 

That like a wounded snake drags its slow length along, 

spec* 7 
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And afterwards, 

'Tis not enough no harshness gives offence, 

The sound must seem an echo to the sense. 

Soft is the strain when Zephyr gently blows, 

And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows : 

But when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 

The hoarse rough verse should like the torrent roar. 
When Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight to throw, 

The line too labours, and the words move slow ; 

Not so, when swift Camilla scours the plain, 

Flies over the unbending corn, and skims along the main. 

The beautiful distich upon Ajax in the foregoing lines, 
puts me in mind of a description in Homer's Odyssey, which 
none of the critics have taken notice of It is where 
Sisyphus is represented lifting his stone up the hill, which is 
no sooner carried to the top of it, but it immediately tumbles 
to the bottom. This double motion of the stone is admirably 
described in the numbers of these verses ; as in the four first 
it is heaved up by several spondees, intermixed with proper 
breathing places, and at last trundles down in a continual 
line of dactyls ; 

I turn'd my eye, and as I turn'd survey’d 
A mournful vision 1 the Sisyphian shade : 

With many a weary step, and many a groan, 

Up the high hill he heaves a huge round stone : 

The huge round stone, resulting with a bound, 

Thunders impetuous down, and smokes along the 

ground.— Pope. 

It would be endless to quote verses out of Virgil which 
have this particular kind of beauty in the numbers; but I 
may take an occasion in a future paper to show several of 
them which have escaped the observation of others. 

I cannot conclude this paper without taking notice that 
we have three poems in our tongue, which are of the same 
nature, and each of them a masterpiece in its kind 
Essay on Translated Verse, the Essay on the Art of Poetry , 
and the Essay upon Criticism. C. 



VII. ON WIT, HUMOUR AND TASTE* 

( Critical ). 

FALSE WIT AND HUMOUR—GENEALOGY 

OF HUMOUR. 

No, S 3 * ] Tuesday , April io % tTu % l Addison. 

Risu inepto res meptior nulla est. —Mart. 

Nothing so foolish as.the laugh of fools* 

jfSl&MONG all kinds of writing, there is none in which 
authors are more apt to miscarry than in works of 
humour, as there is none in which they are more ambitious 
to excel. It is not an imagination that teems with monsters, 
an head that is filled with extravagant conceptions, which is 
capable of furnishing the world with diversions of this nature; 
and yet, if we look into the productions of several writers, 
who set up for men of humour, what wild irregular fancies, 
what unnatural distortions of thought, do we meet with ? If 
they speak nonsense, they believe they aie talking humour; 
and when they have drawn together a scheme of absurd 
inconsistent ideas, they are not able to read it over to them¬ 
selves without laughing. These poor gentlemen endeavour 
to gain themselves the reputation of wits and humourists, by 
-such monstrous conceits as almost qualify them for Bedlam ; 
not considering that humour should always lie under the 
check of reason, and that it requires the direction of the 
nicest judgment, by so much the more as it indulges itself in 
the most boundless freedoms There is a kind of nature that 
is to be observed in this sort of compositions, as well as in 
all other \ and a certain regularity of thought which must discover 
the writer to be a man of sense, at the same time that he 
appears altogether given up to caprice. For my part, when 
I read the delirious mirth of an unskilful author, I cannot be 
so barbarous as to divert myself with it, but am rather apt to 
pity the man, than to laugh at any thing he writes. 

The deceased Mr. Shadwell, who had himself a great 
deal of the talent, which I am treating of, represents an empty 
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rake, in one of his plays, as very much surprized to hear one 
say, that breaking of windows was not humour; and I ques¬ 
tion not but several English readers will be as much startled 
to hear me affirm, that many of those raving incoherent 
pieces, which are often spread among us under odd chimeri 
cai,titles, are rather the offsprings of a distempered brain, 
than works of humour. 

It is indeed much easier to describe what is not humoui, 
than what is; and very difficult to define it otherwise than 
as Cowley has done wit, by negatives. Were I to give my 
own notions of it, I would deliver them after Plato’s manner, 
in a kind of allegory, and by supposing Humour to be a 
uerson, deduce to him all his qualifications, according to the 
following genealogy. Truth was the founder of the family, and 
the father of Good Sense. Good Sense was the father of Wit, 
who married a lady of a collateral line called Mirth, by whom 
he had issue Humour. Humour therefore being the youngest 
of this illustrious family, and descended from parents of such 
different dispositions is 'ery various and unequal in his 
temper sometimes you see him putting on grave looks and 
a solemn habit, sometimes airy in his behaviour and fantastic 
in his dress , insomuch that at different times he appears as 
serious as a judge, and as jocular as a Merry-Andrew. But as 
he has a great deal of the mother in his constitution, what¬ 
ever mood be is in, he never fails to make his company 
laugh 

But since there is an impostor abroad, who takes upon 
him the name of this young gentleman, and would willingly 
pass for him in the world, to the end that well-meaning 
persons may not he imposed upon by cheats, I would desire 
my readers, when they meet with this pretender to look into 
his parentage, and to examine him strictly, whether or no 
he be remotely allied to Truth, and lineally descended from 
Good Sense j if not, they may conclude him a counterfeit. 
They may likewise distinguish him by a loud and excessive 
laughter, in which he seldom gets his company to join with 
him. For, as True Humour generally looks serious, whilst 
every body laughs about him ; False Humour is always 
laughing, whilst every body about him looks serious. I shall 
only add, if he has not in him a mixture of both parents, 
that is t if he would pass for the offspring of Wit without 
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Mirth, or Mirth without Wit, you may conclude him to be 
altogether spurious and a cheat. 

The impostor of whom I am speaking, descends originally 
from Falsehood, who was the mother of Nonsense, who was 
brought to bed of a son called Frenzy, who married one of 
the daughters of Folly, commonly known by the name of 
Laughter, on whom he begot that monstrous infant of which 
I have here been speaking. I shall set down at length the 
genealogical table of False Humour, and, at the same time, 
place under it the genealogy of True Humour, that the 
reader may at one view behold their different pedigrees and 
relations. 


Falsehood, 

Nonsense. 

Frenzy.-Laughter. 

Truth. 

Good Sense 
Wit.-Mirth. 

Humour. 

I might extend the allegory, by mentioning several of the 
children of False Humour, who are more in number than the 
sands of the sea, and might in particular enumeiate the many 
sons and daughters which he has begot in this island But 
as this would he a very invidious task, 1 shall only observe 
m general, that False Humour differs from the True, as a 
monkey does from a man. 

First of all, He is exceedingly given to little apish tricks 
and buffooneries. 

Secondly, He so much delights in mimickry, that it is all 
one to him whether he exposes by it vice and folly, luxury 
and avarice; or, on the contrary, virtue and wisdom, pain 
and poverty. 

Thirdly, He is wonderfully unlucky, in so much that he 
will bite the hand that feeds him, and endeavour to ridicule 
both friends and foes indifferently. For having but smalt 
talents, he must be merry where he can, not where he should. 

Fourthly, Being entirely void of reason, he pursues no 
point either of morality or instruction, but is ludicrous only 
for the sake of being so. 
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Fifthly, Being incapable of any thing but mock repre¬ 
sentations, his ridicule is always personal, and aimed at the 
vicious man, or the writer ; not at the vice, or the writing. 

I have here only pointed at the whole species of false 
humorists ; but as one of my principal designs in this paper 
is to beat down that malignant spirit, which discovers itself 
in the writings of the present age, I shall not scruple, lor the 
future, to single out any of the small wits, that infest the 
world with such compositions as are ill natured, immoral and 
absurd. This is the only exception which I shall make to 
the general rule I have prescribed myself, of attacking 
multitudes, since every honest man ought to look upon 
himself as in a natural state of war with the libeller and 
lampooner, and to annoy them wherever they fall in his 
way. This is but retaliating upon them, and treating them 
as they treat others C. 


ALLEGORY Oh SEVERAL SCHEMES OF WIT. 

No 6} ] Saturday , May 12, ijn. \_Addhou 

Humana <apitt cervuem putor cqutnam 
fnn^ei € stt 7 't'it, et vat las inducer e plumas 
Undique t ollati membtts , ut tutpiter atruut 
Desmat ut pi sum mutterfotmosa super tit : 

Spe<tatum adtmsst rtsum Untatis, amui * 

Credits, Pisones , isti tabula jore hbtum 
PttstmiLm, i ti/us, tttluf ag> 1 sort, nr a, ran,/ 

/ingenfur spenes—Wox. Ars. I’oet. ver. 1. 

“ If in a picture, Piso, you should see 
A handsome woman with a fish’s tail. 

Or a man’s head upon a horse’s neck. 

Or limbs of beast, of the most different kinds, 

Cov’red with feathers of all sorts of buds ; 

Would you not laugh, and think the painter mad ? 

Trust me that book 1* as ridiculous, 

Whose incoherent style, .ike sick men’s dreams, 

Varies all shapes, and mixes all extremes.”— Roscommon . 

Obi 

S T is very hard fot the mind to disengage itself from a 
subject in which it has been long employed. The 
thoughts will be rising of themselves from time to time, though, 
we give them no encouragement ; as the tossings and fluctua¬ 
tions of the sea continue several hours after the winds are laid. 
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It is to this that I impute my last night’s dream or vision, 
which formed into one continued allegory the several schemes 
of wit, whether false, mixed, or true, that have been the sub¬ 
ject of my late papers. 

Methought I was transported into a country that was 
filled with prodigies and enchantments, governed by the 
goddess of falsehood, entitled the Region of False Wit. There 
is nothing in the fields, the woods, and the rivers, that 
appeared natural. Several of the trees blossomed in leaf- 
gold, some of them produced bone-lace, and some of them 
piecious stones. The fountains bubbled in an opera tune, 
and were filled with stags, wild-boars, and mermaids, that 
lived among the waters , at the same time that dolphins and 
several kinds of fish played upon the banks or took their 
pastime in the meadows. The birds had many of them golden 
beaks, and human voices. The flowers perfumed the air with 
smells of incense, ambergris, and pulvillios ; and were so 
interwoven with one another, that they grew up in pieces of 
embroidery. The winds were filled with sighs and messages 
of distant lovers. As I was walking to and fro in this 
enchanted wilderness, I could not forbear breaking out into 
soliloquies upon the several wonders which lay before me. 
when, to my great surprize, I found there were artificial 
echoes in every walk, that by repetitions of certain words 
which 1 spoke, agreed with me, or contradicted me, in every 
thing I said. In the midst of my conversation with these 
invisible companions, I discovered in the centre of a very 
dark grove a monstrous fabric built after the Gothic manner, 
and covered with innumerable devices in that barbarous kind 
of sculpture. I immediately went up to it, and found it to be 
a kind of heathen temple consecrated to the God of Dullness. 
Upon my entrance I saw the deity of the place dressed in the 
habit of a monk, with a book in one hand and a rattle in the 
Other. Upon his right hand was industry, with a lamp burn¬ 
ing befoie her : and on his left Caprice, with a monkey sitting 
on hei shoulder. Before his feet there stood an altar of a 
very odd make, which, as I afterwards found, was shaped in 
that manner to comply with the inscription that surrounded 
it Upon the altar there lay several offerings of axes, wings, 
and eggs, tut in paper, and inscribed with verses. The temple 
was filled with votaries, who applied themselves to different 
diversions, as their fancies directed them. In one part of it 
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I saw a regiment of anagrams, who were continually in 
motion, turning to the right or to the left, facing about, 
doubling their ranks, shifting their stations, and throwing 
themselves into all the figures and countermarches of the most 
changeable and perplexed exercise. 

Not far from these was a body of acrostics, made up of 
very disproportioned persons. It was disposed into thtee 
columns, the officers planting tnemselves in a line on the left 
hand of each column. The officers were all of them at least 
six feet high, and made thiee rows of very proper men ; but 
the common soldiers, who filled up the spaces between the 
officers, were such dwarfs, cripples, and scarecrows, that one 
could hardly look upon them without laughing. There were 
uehind the acrostics two or three files of chronograms, 
which differed only from the former, as their officers were 
equipped (like the figure of Time) with an hour-glass in one 
hand, and a scythe in the other, and took their posts piomis* 
cuously among the private rnen whom they commanded 

In the body of the temple, and before the very face of the 
deity, methought I saw the phantom of Tryphiodorus the 
lipogrammatist, engaged m a ball with four and twenty 
persons, who pursued him by turns through all the intricacies 
and labyrinths of a country dance, without being able to over¬ 
take him. 

Observing several to be very busy at the western end of 
the temple, 1 inquired into what they were doing, and found 
there was in that quarter the gieat magazine of rebusses. 
These were several things of the most different natures tied 
up in bundles, and thrown upon one another in heaps like 
faggots. You might behold an anchor, a night-rail, and a 
hobby horse bound up together. One of the workmen seeing 
me \c ; y much surprized, told me, there was an infinite deal 
of wit in several of those bundles and that he would explain 
them to me if I pleased ; I thanked him for his civility, but 
told him I was in very great haste at that time. As I was 
going out of the temple, I observed in one corner of it ft 
cluster of men and women laughing very heartily, and divert¬ 
ing themselves at a game of crambo. I heard several double 
rhymes as I passed by them, which raised a great deal of 
mirth. 
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Not for from these was another set of merry people engaged 
at a diversion, in which the whole jest was to mistake one 
person for another. To give occasion for these ludicrous 
mistakes, they were divided into pairs, every pair being 
covered from head to foot with the same kind of dress, though 
perhaps there was not the least resemblance in their faces, 
By this means an old man was sometimes mistaken for a boy, 
a woman for a man, and a black-a*moor for an European, 
which very often produced great peals of laughter. These I 
guessed to be a party of puns. But being very desirous to 
get out of this world of magic, which had almost turned my 
biain, I left the temple, and crossed over the fields that lay 
about it with all the speed I could make. I was not gone 
far before I heard the sound of trumpets and alarms, which 
seemed to proclaim the march of an enemy ; and, as 1 after¬ 
wards found, was in reality what I apprehended it. There 
appeared at a great distance a very shining light, and in the 
midst of it, a person of a most beautiful aspect , her name 
was Truth. On her right hand there marched a male deity, 
who bore several quivers on his shoulders, and grasped several 
arrows in his hand. His name was Wit. The approach of 
these two enemies filled all the teirnories of False Wit with 
an unspeakable consterration, insomuch that the goddess 
of those regions appeared in person upon her frontiers, with 
the several inferior deities, and the different bodies of forces 
which I had before seen in the temple, who were now drawn 
up in array, and repared to give theit foes a warm reception. 
As the march of the enemy was very slow, it gave time to the 
several inhabitants who bordered upon the regions of False¬ 
hood to draw their forces into a body, with a design to stand 
upon their guard as neuters, and attend the issue of the 
combat. 

I must here inform my reader, that the frontiers of the 
enchanted region, which I have before described, were in¬ 
habited by the species of Mixed Wit, who made a very odd 
appearance when they were mustered together in an army. 
There were men whose bodies were stuck full of darts, and 
women whose eyes were burning-glasses : men that had 
hearts of fire, and women that had breasts of snow. It would 
be endless to describe several monsters of the like nature, 
that composed this great army; which immediately fell 
.asunder and divided itself into two parts, the one half throw 
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ing themselves behind the banners of 1 ruth, and the others 
behind those of Falsehood. 

The goddess of falsehood was of a gigantic stature, and 
advanced some paces before the front of her army , hut as the 
dazzling light, which flowed from Truth, began to shine upon 
hei, she faded insensibly, insomuch that m a little space she 
looked rather like an huge phantom, than a real substance 
At length, as the goddess of *1 ruth approached still ntarer to 
her, she fell away entirely, and vanished amidst the brightness 
of her presence , so that there did not remain, the least trace 
or impression of her figure in the place where she had been 
seen 

As at the rising of the sun the constellations grow thin, and 
the stars go out one after another, till the whole hemisphere is 
extinguished , such was the vanishing of the goddess and 
not only of the goddess herself, but of the whole arnfy that 
attended her, which sympathized with their leader, and shrunk 
into nothing, in proportion as the goddess disappeared. At 
the same time the whole temple sunk, the fish betook them 
selves to the stream*;, and the wild beasts to the woods, the 
fountains recovered their murmurs, the birds their voices, the 
tiees their leaves, the flowers their scents, and the whole face 
of nature its true and genuine appearance. Though I still 
continued asleep, I fancied myself as it were awakened out of 
a dream, when I saw this legion of prodigies restored to 
woods and rivers, fields and meadows. 

Upon the removal of that wild scene of wonders, which 
had very much disturbed my imagination, I took a full survey 
of the persons of Wit and Truth , for indeed it was impossible 
to look upon the first, without seeing the other at the same 
time 'f here was behind them a strong and compact body of 
figures I he genius of heroic poetry appeared with a sword 
in her hand, and a laurel on her head. Tiagedy was crowned 
with rypiess, and covered with robes dipped m blood Satire 
had smiles in her look, and a dagger under her garment 
Rhetoric was known by her thunderbolt, and comedy by 
her misk After several other figures, Epigram marched up 
m the rear, who had been posted there at the beginning of 
the expedition, that he might not revolt to the enemy, whom 
he was suspected to favour in his heart. I was very much 
awed and delighted with the appearance of the God of Wtt, 
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there was something so amiable and yet so piercing in his 
looks, as inspired me at once with love and terror. As I was 
gazing on him, to my unspeakable joy, he took a quiver of 
arrows from his shoulder, in order to make me a present of 
it ; but as I was reaching out my hand to receive it of him, 
I knocked it against a chair, and by that means awaked C. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF TASTE. 

No. 409. ] Thti> sday, June ig, 1713. [Addnon. 

—Musao conlingete aimta hpoie .—Lucr. Lib. 1. 933, 

“To grace each subject with enliv’ning wit,” 


w«rT RATIAN very often recommends the fine taste, as the 
utmost perfection of an accomplished man. As this 
word arises very often in conveisation, I shall endeavour to 
give some account of it, and to lay down rules how we may 
know whether we are possessed of it and how we may 
acquire that fine taste of writing which is so much talked of in 
the polite world. 

Most languages make use of this metaphor, to express 
that faculty of the mind, which distinguishes all the most 
concealed faults and nicest peifections in writing. We may 
be sure this metaphor would not have been so general in all 
tongues, had there not been a very great confoimity between 
that mental taste, which is the subject of this paper, and that 
sensitive taste which gives us a relish of every different 
flavour that affects the palate. Accordingly we find there are 
as many degrees of refinement in the intellectual faculty as 
in the Sense which is marked out by this common deno¬ 
mination. 

I knew a person who possessed the one in so great a per¬ 
fection, that, after having tasted ten different kinds of tea, 
he would distinguish, without seeing the colour of it, the 
particular sort which was offered him ; and not only so, but 
any two sorts of them that were mixed together in an equal 
proportion ; nay he has carried the experiment so far, as, upon 
tasting the composition of three different sorts, to name the 
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parcels from whence the three several ingredients were taken. 
A man of a fine taste in writing will discern, after the same 
manner, not only the general beauties and imperfections of 
an author, but discover the several ways of thinking and ex¬ 
pressing himself, which diversify him from all other authors, 
with the several foreign infusions of thought and language, 
and the particular authors from whom they were borrowed. 

After having thus far explained what is generaly meant by 
a fine taste in writing, and shewn the propriety of the metaphor 
which is used on this occasion, I think I may define it to be 
that facully ot the soul, which discerns the beauties of an 
author with pleasure, and the imperfections with dislike. 
If a man would know whether he is possessed of this faculty, 
I would have him read over the celebrated works of antiquity, 
which have stood the test of so many different ages and 
countries, or those works among the moderns which have the 
sanction of the politer part of our contemporaries. If upon 
the perusal of such wiitings he does not find himself delighted 
in an extraordinary manner, or if, upon reading the admired 
passages in such authors, lie finds a coldness and indifference 
m his thoughts, he ought to conclude, not (as is too usual 
among tasteless readers) that the author wants those per¬ 
fections which have been admired in him, but that he him¬ 
self wants the faculty of discovering them. 

He should, in the second place, be very careful to observe, 
whether he tastes the distinguishing perfections, or if I may 
be allowed to call them so, the specific qualities of the 
author whom he peruses ; whether he is particularly pleased 
with Livy for his manner of telling a story, with Sallust for 
entering into those internal principles of action which arise 
from the characteis and manners of the persons he describes, 
or with Tacitus for displaying those outward motives of 
safety and interest which gave birth to the whole series of 
transactions which he relates. 

He may likewise consider, how differently he is affected 
by the same thought, which presents itself in a great writer, 
from what he is when he finds it delivered by a person of an 
ordinary genius; for there is as much difference in ap¬ 
prehending a thought clothed in Cicero*s language, and that 
of a common author, as in seeing an object by the light of a 
taper or by the light of the sun. 
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It is very difficult to lay down rules for the acquirement 
of such a taste as that I am here speaking of. The faculty 
must in some degree be born with us; and it very often 
happens, that those who have other qualities in perfection 
are wholly void of this. One of the most eminent mathe* 
maticians of the age has assured me, that the greatest 
pleasure he took in reading Virgil, was in examining /Eneas’ 
voyage by the map ; as I question not but many a 
modern compiler of history, would be delighted with little 
more in that divine author, than m the bare matters of fart. 

But, notwithstanding this faculty must in some measure 
be born with us, there are several methods for cultivating and 
improving it, and without which it will be very uncertain, 
and of little use to the person that possesses it. The mffcl 
natural method for this purpose is to be conversant among 
the writings of the most polite authors. A man who has any 
relish for fine writing, either discoters new beauties, or re¬ 
ceives stronger impressions, from the masterly strokes of a 
great author every time he peruses him ; besides that he 
naturally wears himself into the same manner of speaking and 
thinking. 

Conversation with men of polite genius is another method 
for improving our natural taste. It is impossible for a man of 
the greatest parts to consider anything in its whole extent, and 
in all its variety of lights. Every man, besides those general 
pbservasions which are to be made upon an author, forms 
several reflections that are peculiar to his own manner of 
thinking ; so that comersation will naturally furnish us with 
hints which we did not attend to, and make us enjoy other 
men’s parts and reflections as well as our own. This is the 
best reason I can give for the observation which several have 
made, that men of great genius in the same way of writing 
seldom rise up singly, but at certain periods of time appear 
together, and in a body j as they did at Rome in the reign of 
Augustus, and in Greece about the age of Socrates. I cannot 
think that Corneille, Racine, Moliere, BoIIeau, La Fontaine, 
Bruyere, Bos«*u, or the Daciers, would have written so well as 
they have done, had they not been friends and contemporaries. 

It is likewise necessary for a man who would form to him* 
self a finished taste of good writing, to be well versed in the 
works of the best Critics both ancient and modern, I must 
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confess that I could wish there were authors of this kind, who 
beside the mechanical rules which a man of very little taste 
may discourse upon, would enter into the spirit and soul of 
fine writing, and shew us the several sources of that pleasure 
which rises in the mind upon the perusal of a noble work. 
Thus although in poetry it be absolutely necessary that the 
unities of time, place and action, with other points of the same 
nature, should be thoroughly explained and understood ; 
there is still something more essential to the art, something 
that elevates and astonishes the fancy, and gives a greatness 
of mind to the reader, which few of the critics besides Lon¬ 
ginus have considered. 

Our general taste m England is epigram, turns of wit, and 
farced conceits, which have no manner of influence, either 
for the bettering or enlarging the mind of him who reads 
them, and ha\e been carefully avoided by the greatest writers, 
both among the ancients and moderns I have endeavoured, 
tn several of my speculations, to banish this Gothic taste, which 
has taken poesession among us. I entertained the town, for 
a week together, with an essay upon wit, in which I endea¬ 
voured to detect several of those false kinds which have been 
admired in the different age of the world : and at the same 
time to shew wherein the nature of true wit consists. I after¬ 
wards gave an instance of the great force which lies in a 
natural simplicity of thought to affect the mind of the reader, 
from such vulgar pieces as have little else besides this single 
qualification to leeommend them. I have likewise examined 
the works of the greatest poet which our nation or perhaps 
any other has produced, and particularized most of those 
rational and manly beauties which gave a value to that divine 
work. I shall next Saturday enter upon an essay on the plea¬ 
sures of the imagination, which, though it shall consider that 
subject at large, will perhaps suggest to the reader what it is 
that gives a beauty to many passages of the finest writers both 
m prose and verse. As an undertaking of this nature is 
entirely new, 1 question not but it will be received with 
candour. O. 



VIII. ON THEATBE. {Critical). 


ON THE ABSURDITIES OF THE 
MODERN OPERA. 

Nc. j.] Tuesday , Match 6, i*ju. [ Addison . 

Spectatum admtsst rtsum teneaiis Hor. Ars. Poet. Ver* 5* 
“Admitted to the sight, would you not laugh V* 

wh 

opera may be allowed to be extravagantly lavish in 
its decorations, as its only design is to gratify the 
senses, and keep up an indolent attention in the audience. 
Common sense however requires that there should be nothing 
in the scenes and machines which may appear childish and 
absurd. How would the wits of King Charles’s time have 
laughed to have seen Nicohni exposed to a tempest in robes 
of ermine and sailing in an open boat upon a sea of paste¬ 
board ? What a field of railleiy would they have been let 
into, had they been entertained with painted dragons spitting 
wild-fire, enchanted chariots drawn by Flanders mares, and 
real cascades in aitificial landscapes ? A little skill in criticism 
would inform us, that shadows and realities ought not to be 
mixed together in the same piece ; and that the scenes, which 
are designed as the representations of nature, should be filled 
with resemblances, and not with the things themselves. If 
one would represent a wide champaign country filled with herds 
and flocks, it would be ridiculous to draw the country only 
upon the scenes, and to crowd several parts of the stage with 
sheep and oxen. This is joining together inconsistencies, 
and making the decoration partly real, and partly imaginary, 
I would recommend what I have said here to the directors, 
as well as to the admirers, of our modern opera 

As I was walking the streets about a fortnight ago, I saw 
an ordinary fellow carrying a cage full of little birds upon his 
shoulder; and as I was wondering with myself what use he 
would put them to, he was met very luckily by an acquain¬ 
tance, who had the same curiosity. Upon his i|sking him 
what he had upon his shoulder, he told him, that he had 
been buying sparrows for the opera. “ Sparrows for the opera," 
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says his friend, licking his lips, “what are they to be roasted ?” 
“No, no," says the other, “they are to enter towards the end of 
the first act, and to fly about the stage." 

This strange dialogue awakened my curiosity so far that 
1 immediately bought the opera, by which means I perceived 
the sparrows were to act the part of singing birds in a delight¬ 
ful grove; though, upon a nearer enquiry I found the 
sparrows put the same trick upon the audience, that Sir 
Martin Marall practised upon his mistressj for though they 
flew in sight, the music proceeded from a consort of flagelets 
and birdcalls which was planted behind the scenes. At the 
same time I made this discovery, I found by the discourse ot 
the actors, that there were great designs on foot for the improve¬ 
ment of the opera ; that it had been proposed to break down a 
part of the wall, and to surprize the audience with a party of an 
hundred horse, and that there was actually a project of bring¬ 
ing the New River into the house, to be employed in jetteaus 
and water-works. This project, as I have since heard, is 
postponed till the summer season; when it is thought the 
coolness that proceeds from fountains and cascades will be 
more acceptable and refreshing to people of quality. In the 
mean time, to find out a more agreeable entertainment for 
the winter-season, the opera of Rinaldo is filled with thunder 
and lightning, illuminations, and fire works; which the 
audience may look upon without catching cold, and indeed 
without much danger of being burnt; for there are several 
engines filled with water, and ready to play at a minute’s 
warning, in case any such accident should happen. How¬ 
ever, as 1 have a very great friendship for the owner of this 
theatre, I hope that he has been wise enough to insure his 
bouse before he would let this opera be acted in it. 

It is no wonder, that those scenes should be very sur¬ 
prizing, which were contrived by two poets of different 
nations, and raised by two magicians of different sexes. 
Armida (as we are told in the argument) was an Amazonian 
enchantress, and poor Stgnior Cassani (as we learn from the 
persons represented) a Christian conjuror (Mago Christiano). 
I must confees I am very much puzzled to find how an 
Amazon should be versed in the Black Art, or how a 
good Christian, for such is the part of the magician, should 
deal with the devil 
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To consider the poet after the conjurors, I shall give yoq 
-a taste of the Italian, irom the first lines of his preface ; 

Eccoti , lenigno Idiot e, tin par to di puche sere , che se ben 

4taio di nolle, non <? peto aborto di lenebre, md si far% 
■conoscere figho d' Apollo ton qualike raggio di Parnasso 
^Behold, gentle reader, the birth of a few evenings, which 

though it be the offspring of the nfght. is not the abortive of 

darkness, but will make itself known to be the son of Apollo* 
with a certain lay of Parnassus’. He afterwards proceeds to 
call Mynheer Handel, the Orpheus of our age, and to acquaint 
<us, m the same sublimity of style, that he composed this 
opera in a fortnight. Such are the wits to whose tastes we 
-so ambiliously conform ourselves. The truth of it is, the 
finest wi iters among the modern Italians express themselves 
in such a florid form of words, and such tedious circumlocu¬ 
tions, as are used by none but pedants in our own country ; 
and at the same time, fill their writings with such poor 
imaginations and conceits, as our youths are ashamed of, 
before they ha\o been two years at the Univeisity, borne 
may be apt t- llir 1 that it is the difference of genius which 
produces the difference in the works of the two nations ; but. 
to show that there is nothing in this, if we look into the writ¬ 
ings of the old Italians, such as Cicero and Vugil, we shall 
find that the "English writeis, in their way of thinking and ex¬ 
posing themselves, resemble those authors much more than 
the modern Labans pretend to do. And as for the poet 
himself, from whom the dreams of this opera axe taken, I 
must entirely agree with Monsieur Boileau, that one verse in 
Virgil is worth all the clinquant or tinsel of Tasso. 

But to return to the sparrows : there have been so many 
lights of them let loose in this opera, that it is feared the 
house will never get rid of them ; and that in other plays, 
ithey may make their entrance in very wrong and improper 
scenes, so as to be seen flying in a lady’s bed-chamber, or 
perching upon a king’s throne ; besides the mconveniencies 
which the heads of the audience may sometimes suffer from 
them, I am credibly informed, that there was once a design 
of casting into an opera the story of Whittington and r bis 
cat, and that in order to it, there had been got together a 
great quantity of mice ; but Mr. Rich, the proprietor of the 
play-house, very prudently considered that it would be im*’, 
g>$$sible for the cat to kill them all, and that consequently. 
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the princes of the stage might be as much infested with mice, 
as the prince of the island was before the cat’s arrival upon* 
It; for which reason he w'Ould not permit it to be acted in 
his house. And indeed I cannot blame him , for as he said 
very well upon that occasion I do not hear that anj of the 
performers in our opera pietend to equal the famous pied 
piper, who made all the mice of a great town in Germany 
follow his music, and bi that means cleared the place of 
those little noxious animals 


Before I dismiss this papei I must infotm m> reader, that 
I heai there is a treats on toot with London and Wise (vho 
will be appointed gardeners of the ph)-house) to furnish the 
opera of Rinaldo and Armida with an 01 an ^e-grove and that 
the next time it is acted the singing birds will be personated 
by tom-tits the undertakers being resolved to spue neither 
pains nor mone> for the gratification of the audience C. 


TRAGLI>\ ANI) TRMiI-COMEm 


No 40 ] Monday Apt tl lb t iji 1 ' Addison. 

At no for ft pntes, me, qttef ficeu ipsi ic'U^em 
Cunt recti trintent aln land 111 mahgnt 
lilt pei e\tentum fitnon mihi posse r, idetm 
he ptvta meum qui pectus inamtet angit 
Irtitat , muleet, palsis ttnonbus implet , 

Ut magus et modo me 1 hebis, moit pomt Athems 

—Hot 1 1b 2 bp 1 208 

,k Yet lest )Ou thmk I rail) more than teuh, 

Or praise, malignant arts I cannot reach, 

Let me for once presume t’ instruct the times 
To know the poet from the man of rhjmes , 

’ I is he, who gives my breast a thousand pams, 

Can make me feel each passion that he feigns 
Enrage, compose with more than magic art, 

With pit), with terror, tear m) heart 

And snatch me o er the earth, or through the air, 

To Thebes, to Athens, when he will, and where.* — Pope , 


fflLHE English writers of tragedy are possessed with a 
notion, that when they represent a virtuous or mno~ 
cent person in distress, they ought not to leave him till* 
they have delivered him out of his troubles or made him* 
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triumph over his enemies. This error they have been led 
into by a ridiculous doctrine in modern criticism, that they 
are obliged to an equal distribution of rewards and punish¬ 
ments, and an impartial execution of poetical justice. Who 
were the first that established this rule I know not ; but I 
am sure it has no foundation in nature, in reason, or in the 
practice of the ancients. We find that good and evil happen 
alike to all men on this side the grave ; and as the principal 
design of tragedy is to raise commiseration and terror in 
the minds of the audience, we shall defeat this great end, 
if we always make virtue and innocence happy and successful. 
Whatever crosses and disappointments a good man suffers 
in the body of the tragedy, they will make but small impres¬ 
sion on our minds, \\hen we know that in the last act be is 
to arrive at the end of his wishes and desires. When we 
see him engaged in the depth of his afflictions, we are apt 
to comfoit ourselves, because we are sure he will find his 
way out of them ; and that his grief, how great soever it 
may be at present, will soon terminate in gladness, Fo'r 
this reason the ancient writers of tragedy treated men in their 
plays, as they are dealt with in the world, by making virtue 
sometimes happy and sometimes miserable, as they found 
it in the fable which they made choice of, or as it might 
affect their audience in the most agreeable manner. Aristotle 
considers the tragedies that were written in either of these 
kinds, and observes, that those which ended unhappily had 
always pleased the people, and carried away the prize in the 
public disputes of the stage, from those that ended happily. 
Terror and commiseration leave a pleasing anguish in the 
mind ; and fix the audience in such a serious composure Of 
thought as is much more lasting and delightful than an) 1 * 
little transient starts of joy and satisfaction. Accordingly 
we find, that more of our English tragedies have succeeded; 
in which the favourites of the audience sink under theifr 
calamities, than those in which they recover themselves out 
of them, The best plays of this kind are The Orphan, Venice 
Preserved, Alexander the Great. Theodosius, All for Love, 
CEdipus, Oroonoko, Othello, etc, King Lear is an admirable 
tragedy of the same kind, as Shakespeare wrote it; but as 
it is reformed according to the chimerical notion of poetical 
justice, in my humble opinion it has lost half its beauty# 
At the same time I must allow, that there are very ncftoj* 
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tragedies which have been framed upon the other plan, and 
have ended happily , as indeed most of the good tragedies, 
which have been written bince the starting of the above 
criticism* have taken this turn ; as The Morning Bride, 
Tamerlane, Ulysses, Phxdra and Hippolitus, with most 
of Mr. Dry den's I must also allow, that many of 
Shakespeare $, and several of the celebrated tragedies of 
antiquity, are cast in the same form. I do not therefore 
dispute against this way of writing tragedies, but against 
the criticism that would e tablish this as the only method ; 
and by that means would very much cramp the Fnghsh 
tragedy, and peihaps give i wrong bent to the genius of our 
writeis. 

The Iragi-tomedy, which is the product of the English 
theatre, is one of the most monstrous inventions that ever 
entered into a poet’s thoughts. An author might as well think 
of weaving the adventures of 3 neas and Hudibras into one 
poetn, as of wilting such a motley piece of mirth and sonow 
But the absurdity of these performances is so very visible 
that I shall not insist upon it. 

The same objections which arc made to tragi-comedy 
may in some measure be applied to all tragedies that have a 
double plot m them , which aie likewise moie frequent upon 
the English stage, than upon any other , for though <he grief 
of the audience, in such performances, be not changed into 
another passion, as m tiagi-comedies , it is diverted upon 
another object, which weakens their concern for the principal 
action, and breaks the tide of sorrow, by throwing it into 
different channels. This inconvenience, however, may m a 
great measure be cured if not wholly removed, by the skilful 
Choice of under-plot, which may bear such a near relation 
to the principal design, as to contribute towards the comple* 
lion of it, and be concluded by the same catastrophe. 

There is also another particular, which may be reckoned 
among the blemishes, or rather the false beauties, of our 
£nghsh tragedv t I mean those particular Speeches, which are 
commonly known by the name of rants. The warm and 
passionate parts of a tragedy, are always the most taking 
with the audience ; for which reason we often see the players 
pronouncing, in all the violence of action* several parts of the 
tragedy* w&ch the author writ with great temper, and designed 
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that they should have been so acted. I have seen Powell 
very often raise himself a loud clap by this artifice. The 
poets that were acquainted with this secret, have given 
frequent occasion for such emotions in the actor, by adding 
vehemence to words where there was no passion, or inflaming 
a real passion into fustian. This hath filled the mouths of 
our heroes with bombast; and given them such sentiments, 
as proceed rather from a swelling than a greatness of mind. 
Unnatural exclamations, curses, vows, blasphemies, a defiance 
of mankind, and an outraging of the gods frequently pass 
upon the audience for towering thoughts, and have accord¬ 
ingly met with infinite applause. 

I shall here add a remark, which I am afraid our liagic 
writers may make an ill use of. As our heroes are generally 
lovers, their swelling and blustering upon the stage very much 
recommends them to the fair part of their audience. The 
ladies are wonderfully pleased to see a man insulting kings 
or affronting the gods, in one scene, and throwing himself 
at the feet of his mistress in another. Let him behave himself 
insolently towards the men, and abjectly towards the fair one, 
and it is ten to one but he proves a favourite with the boxes. 
Dryden and Lee. in several of their tragedies, have practised 
this secret w'ith good success. 

But to show r how a rant pleases beyond the most just and 
natural thought that is not pronounced with vehemence, l 
would desire the leader, when he sees the tragedj of (Edipus, 
to observe how quietly the heio is dismissed at the end of the 
thiid act, after having pronounced the following lines, in 
which the thought is very natural, and apt to move compassion ■ 

To you, good gods, I make my last appeal , 

Or clear my virtues, or my crimes reveal. 

If in the maze of fate I blindly run, 

And backward tread those paths I sought to shun , 
Impute my errors to your own decree ■ 

My hands are guilty, but my heart is free. 

Let us then observe with what thunder-claps of applause 
fee leaves the stage, after the impieties and execrations at the 
end of the fourth act; and you will wonder to see an audience 
so cursed and so pleased at the same time. 

O that, as oft I have at Athens seen 
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[ Where by the way, there was no stage till many yeat s after 
CEdipus] 

The stage arise, and the big clouds descend ; 

So now, in very deed, I might behold 

This pond’rous globe, and all yon marble roof. 

Meet, like the hands of Jove, and crush mankind 

For all the elements &c. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Having spoken of Mr Powell, as sometimes raising 
himself apflause from the ill taste of audience, I must do 
him the justice to own, that he >s excellently foimed for a 
tragedian, and when he pleases deseives the admiration of 
the best judges , as I doubt not but he will in the Conquest 
of Mexico which is acted for his own benefit to-moirow 
night C. 


IX. ON SUPERSTITION. 

POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS 

7 1 7 urns lav, Varik A [ Addison . 

A omnia, tennis nnracitla, sagas, 

A T cctmnoi lenmyts, portentaque 1 hessala iides * 

Hor 1 ib. 2. Kp. u 208. 

\ iMons and magic spells, can you despise, 

And laugh at witches, ghosts, and prodigies ? 



jOING yesterday to dine with an old acquaintance, I 
had the misfortune to find his whole family very 
much dejected. Upon asking him the occasion of it, he 
told me that his wife had dreamt a strange dream the night 
before, which they were afraid portended some misfortune 
to themselves or to their children At Her coming into the 
room, I observed a settled melancholy in her countenance, 
which I should have been troubled for, had I not heard from 
whence it proceeded. We were no sooner sat down, but, after 
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tiavmg looked upon me a little while, ‘my dear,’ says she, turn* 
ing to her husband, ‘you may now see the stranger that was in 
the candle last night.’ Soon after this, as they began to talk of 
family affairs, a little boy at the lower end of the table told 
her, that he was to go mto on Thursday. ‘Thursday f 

says she, ‘no child, if it please Goa, you shall not begin upon 
Childermas-day ; tell your writing-master that Friday will be 
•soon enough.’ 1 was reflecting with myself on the oddneaft 
of her fancy, and wondering that any body would establish 
it as a rule, to lose a day in every week. In the midst of 
these my musings, she desired me to reach her a little salt 
upon the point of my knife, which I did in such a trepida¬ 
tion and hurry of obedience, that I let it drop by the way; 
al which she immediately startled, and said it fell towards 
her. Upon this I looked very blank ; and, observing the 
•concern of the whole table, began to consider myself, with 
some confusion, as a peison that <-had brought a disaster 
upon the family. The lady, however, recovering herself, 
after a little space, said to her husband, with a sigh, ‘my dear, 
(misfortunes never come single.' My fiiend, I found, acted 
but an under part at his table, and being a man of more 
good-nature than understanding, thinks himself obliged to 
fall in with all the passions and humours of his yoke -fellow. 
‘Do not you remember, child,’ says she, ‘that the pigeon- 
hou&e fell the very afternoon that our careless wench spilt 
the salt upon the table ‘Yes,’ says he, ‘my dear, and the 
next post brought us an account of the battle of Almanza** 
The reader may guess at the figure 1 made, after having 
done all this mischief. I dispatched my dinner as soon as 
I could, with my usual taciturnity; when, to ray utter confu¬ 
sion, the lady seeing m'e^*qTStttfrtg my knife and fork, and 
laying them across one another upon my plate, desired me 
that I would humour her so far as to take them out of that 
figure, and place UTeSTside by side. What the absurdity was 
which I had committed I did not know, but I suppose there 
was some traditionary superstition in it; and therefore, in 
obedience to the lady of the house, I disposed of my knife 
and fork m two parallel lines, which is the figure I shall 
always lay them in for the future, though I do not know 
any reason for it, 

It is not difficult for a man to see that a person has 
conceived an aversion to him. For my own part, I quickly* 
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found, by the lady’s looks, that she regarded me as a very 
Odd kind of fellow, with an unfortunate aspect. For which- 
reason I look my leave immediately after dinner, and with- 
&iew to my own lodgings. Upon my return home, I fell into 
a profound contemplation on the evils that attend these supers¬ 
titious follies of mankind ; how they subject us to imaginary 
afflictions, and additional sorrows, that do not properly come 
within our lot. As if the naturd calamities of life were not 
sufficient for it, we turn the most indifferent circumstances 
into misfortunes, and suffer as much from trifling accident, as 
from real evils. I have known the shooting of a star spoil a 
night’s rest; and have seen a man in love grow pale, and lose 
his appetite, upon the plucking of a merry-thought. A screech- 
owl at midnight has alarmed a'family more than a band 
oftobbers; nay, the voice of a cricket hath struck more 
teiror than the roaring of a lion. There is nothing so 
inconsiderable, which may not appear dreadful to an ima¬ 
gination that is filled with omens and prognostics, A rusty 
nail, or a crooked pin, shoot up into prodigies. 

I remember 1 was once in a mixt assembly, that was full 
pf noise and mirth, when on a sudden an old woman unluckily 
ohserved there were thirteen of us in company. The remark 
struck a panic terror into several who were present, 
insomuch that one or two of the ladies were going to leave 
room; but a friend of mine, taking notice that one of om 
female conpanions was big with child, affirm'd there were 
fourteen in the room, and that, instead of protending one of 
the company should die, it plainly foretold one of them should 
be born. Had not my friend found this? expedient to break 
the omen, I question not but half the women in the company 
would have fallen sick that very night. 

An old maid that is troubled w>ith the vapours, produces 
infinite disturbances of this kind among her friends and 
neighbours. I know a maiden aunt, of a great family, who 
is one of these antiquated Sybils, that forebodes and prophesies 
from one end drtlfe^eai t0 Ac other. She is alwajs seeing 
apparitions, and hearing deat h-watches ; and was the other 
day almost frighted out oTner wmBTEy the great house-dog r , 
that howled in the stable at a time when she lay ill of 
the tooth-ache. Such an extravagant cast of mind engages 
multitudes of people, not only in impertinent terrors, but in 
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supernume|anr duties of life ; and arises from that fear and 
wmch are natural to the soul of man. The horror 
with which we entertain the thoughts of death (or indeed of 
any future evil), and the uncertainty of its approach, fill a 
melanchol} mind with innumerable apprehensions and suspi¬ 
cions, and consequently dispose it to the observation of such 
groundless prodigies and predictions. For as it is the chief 
concern of wise men, to retrench the evils of life by the reaso¬ 
nings of Philosophy ; it is the employment of fools to 
multiply them by the sentiments of superstition. 

For m) own part, I should be very much troubled were 
I endowed with this divining quality, though it should inform 
me truly of every thing that can befall me. I would not 
anticipate the relish of any happiness, noi feel the weight of 
any misery, before it actually arrives. 

I know but one way of fortify ing my soul against these 
gloomy presages and terrors of mind, and that is, by secur¬ 
ing to myself the friendship and protection of that Being, 
who disposes of events, and governs futurity. He sees, at one 
view, the whole thread of my evidence, not only that part of 
it which I ha\e already passed through, but that which runs 
forward into all the depths of eternity. When I lay me down 
to sleep I recommend myself to his care ; when I awake, 
I give self up to his direction. Amidst all the evils that 
threaten me, I will look up to him for help, and question 
not but he will either avert them, or turn them to m> 
advantage. Though I know neither the time nor the manner 
of the death I am to die. I am not at all soliritous about it T 
because I am sure that He knows them both, and that He 
will not fail to comfort and support me undet them. C. 
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ON ATTRIBUTING OUR NEIGHBOURS’ 
MISFORTUNES TO JUDGMENTS. 

No. 48 y. ] Saturday, September ij, ijjj. I Addison, 

Net deiiK ui*trsit, nisi dignits vindice nodus 
Jnctdetit —Hor. Ars> Poet, ver. 191. 

"Never presume to make a god appear, 

But for a business worthy of a God/'-— Roscommon. 


[[MfIE cannot be guilty of a greatei act of uncharitable- 
ness, than to interpret the afflictions which befall 
our neighbours as punishments and judgments. It aggra¬ 
vates the evil to him who suffers, when he looks upon 
himself as the mark of divine vengeance, and abates the 
compassion of those towards him, who regard him in so 
dreadful a light. This humour, of turning every misfortune 
into a judgment, proceeds from wrong notions of religion, 
which, in its own nature, produces good-will towards men, and 
puts the mildest construction upon eveiy accident that befalls 
them. In this case, therefore, it is not religion that sours a 
man’s temper, but it is his temper that sours his religion. 
People of gloomy, uncheerful imaginations, or of envious 
malignant tempers, whatever kind of life they are engaged 
in, will discover their natural tincture of mind in all their 
thoughts, words, and actions. As the finest wines have 
often the taste of the soil, so even the most religious thoughts 
often draw something that is particular from the constitution 
of the mind in which they arise.. When folly or supeistition 
strike in with this natural depravity of temper, it is not in the 
power, even of religion itself, to preserve the character of the 
person who is possessed with it, from appearing highly absurd 
and ridiculous. 

An old maiden gentlewoman, whom 1 shall conceal under 
the name of Nemesis, is the greatest*discoverer of judgments 
that I have met with. She can tell you what sin it was that 
set such a man’s house on fire, or blew down his barns. 
Talk to her of an unfortunate young lady that lost her beauty 
by the small-pox, she fetches a deep sigh, and tells you* 
that when she had a fine face she was always looking on it in 
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her glass. Tell her of a piece of good fortune that has be* 
fallen one of her acquaintance, and she wishes, it may prosper 
with her, but her mother used one of her nieces very bar¬ 
barously. Her usual remarks turn upon people who had 
.great estates, but never enjoyed them, by reason of some flaw 
in their own, or father’s behaviour. She can give you the 
reason why such an one died childless, why such an one 
was cut off in the flower of his youth ; why such an one was 
unhappy in her marriage ; why one broke his leg on such 
a particular spot of ground ; and why another was killed with 
a back-sword, rather than with any other kind of weapon. 
She has a crime for every misfortune that can befall any of 
her acquaintance, and when she hears of a robbery that has 
been committed, enlarges more on the guilt of the suffering 
person, than on that of the thief, or the assassin. In short, she 
is so good a Christian, that whatever happens to herself is a 
trial, and whatever happens to her neighbours is a judgment. 
The very description of this folly, in ordinary life, is 
sufficient to expose it ; hut, when it appears in a pomp and 
dignity of style, it is very apt to amuse and terrify the mind 
of the reader. Herodotus and Plutarch very often apply 
their judgments as impertinently as the old woman I have 
before mentioned, though their manner of relating them 
makes the folly itself appear venerable. Indeed, most 
historians, as well C'hristian as pagan, have fallen into this 
idle superstition, and teirible events, as if they had been 
let into the secrets of Providence, and made acquainted with 
that private conduct by which the world is governed. One 
would think several of our own historians in particular had 
many revelations of this kind made to them. Our old 
English monks seldom let any of their kings depart in peace, 
who had endeavoured to diminish the power or wealth of 
which the ecclesiastics were in those times possessed. William 
the Conqueror’s race generally found their judgments in the 
New Forest, where their Father had pulled down churches 
and monastenes. In short, read one of the chronicles written 
tby an author of this frame of mind, and you would think you 
were reading an history of the kings of Israel and Judah, 
\hete the historians were actually inspired, and where, by 
.a particular scheme of Providence, the kings were distin¬ 
guished by judgments, or blessings, according as they pro¬ 
moted idolatry or the worship of the true God, 
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I cannot but look upon this manner of judging upon mis¬ 
fortunes, not on!) to be very uncharitable in regard to the 
person whom the) fall but \er> presumptuous in regard 
to him who is supposed to inflict them It is a strong argu¬ 
ment for a state of retribution hereafter that in this world 
virtuous persons arc very often unfortunate, and vicious 
persons prosperous which is wholly repugnant to the natuie 
of a Being who appeals mfinitel) wise and good in all his 
works unless wc maj suppose that such a piomiscuous and 
undistinguished distribution of good and evil, which was 
necessarj for oarrjing on the designs of Providence in th.s. 
life will be rectified and made amends for, in another We 
aie not therefore to expect that fire shou'd fall from heaven 
in the ordinarj course of Piovidence , noi, when we see 
triumphant guilt or depressed virtue in particular persons, 
that Omnipotence will make bare its holy arm in the defence 
of the one or punishment of the other It is sufficient that 
theie is a da> set apart for the hearing and requiting of both 
according to their respective merits 

The toll) of ascribing temporal judgments to anj parti¬ 
cular crimes, mav appear from seveial considerations 1 
shall on!) mention two First, that generallj speaking theie 
is no calamitj or affliction, which is supposed to have hap¬ 
pened as a pidgment to a vicious man, which does not 
sometimes happen to men of approved religion and virtue 
When Diagoras the atheist was on board one of the Athenian, 
ships there arose a very violent tempest upon which the 
mariners told him that it was a just judgment upon them 
for having taken so impious a man on boaid Diagoras. 
begged them to look upon the rest of the ships that were in 
the same distress and asked them whether or no Diagoras 
was on board ever) vessel in the fleet. We are all involved 
in the same calamities, and subject to the same accidents 
and, when we see am one of the species under anj particular 
oppression we should look upon it as arising fiom the com¬ 
mon lot of human nature rather than from the guilt of the 
person who suffers 

Another consideration, that may check our presumption 
In putting such a construction upon a misfortune is this* 
that it is impossible for us to know what are calamities And 
what are blessings How many accidents have passed for mis- 
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fortunes, which have turned to the welfare and prosperity 
of the persons in whose lot they have fallen ! How many 
disappointments have, in their consequences, saved a man 
from ruin ! Tf we could look into the effects of every thing* 
we might be allowed to pronounce boldly upon blessings and 
judgments ; but for a man to give his opinion of what he 
sees but in part, and in its beginnings, is an unjustifiable piece 
of rashness and folly. The story of Biton and Clitobus, 
which was in great reputation among the heathens, (for 
we see it quoted by all the ancient authois, both Greek and 
Latin, who have written upon the immortality of the soul, ) 
may teach us a caution in this matter. These two brothers, 
being the sons of a lady who was priestess to Juno, drew 
their mother s chariot to the temple at the time of a great 
solemnity, the persons being absent who by their office, 
were to have drawn her chariot on that occassion. The 
mother was so transported with this instance of filial duty, 
that she petitioned her goddess to bestow upon them the 
greatest gift that could be given to men ; upon which they 
weie both cast into a deep sleep and the next morning 
found deid in the temple. This was such an event* as 
would have been construed into a judgment, bad it happened 
to the two brothei s after an act of disobedience, and would 
doubtless have been represented as such by any ancient 
historian who had given us an account of it O 


X. ON MORALITY. 

bi'URV OF CLEANTHE—ON HAPPINESS, 
EXEMPLIFIED IN AURELIA—FULV1A. 

I 

No. i$. ] Saturday, March rj, Ijto-ii f Addison, 

Parra (eves capiurtt antmos.-<- Ovid, Ars Am. i. 159 , 

<'Light minds are pleased with trifles. h 



.HEN I was in France, I used to gaze with great 
astonishment at the splendid equipages and 

party-coloured habits, of that fantastic nation. 1 wait 
one day in particular contemplating a lady that sat in a coach 
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adorned with gilded Cupids, and finely painted with the loves 
of Venus and Adonis. The coach was drawn by six milk- 
white horses, and loaded behind with the same number of 
powdered footmen. Just before the lady were a couple of 
beautiful pages, that were stuck among the harness, and by 
their gay dresses, and smiling features, looked like the elder 
brothers of the little boys that were carved and painted in 
every corner of the coach. 

The lady was the unfortunate Cleanthe, who afterwards 
gave an occasion to a pretty melancholy novel. She had, 
for several years, received the addresses of a gentleman, 
whom, after a long and intimate acquaintance, she forsook, 
upon the account of this shining equipage which had been 
offered to her by one of great riches, but a crazy constitution. 
The circumstances in which I saw her, were, it Seems, the 
disguises only of a broken heart, and a kind of pageantry to 
cover distress ; for in two months after, she was carried to 
her grave with the same pomp and magnificence, being sent 
thither partly by the loss of one lover, and partly by the pos¬ 
session of another. 

I have often reflected with myself on this unaccountable 
humour in womankind, of being smitten with every thing 
that is showy and superficial ; and on the numberless evils 
that befall the sex, from this light fantastical disposition. I 
myself remember a young lady that was very warmly solicited 
by a couple of importunate rivals, who, for several months 
together, did all they could to recommend themselves, by 
complacency of behaviour, and agreeableness of conversation. 
At length, when the competition was doubtful, and the lady 
undetermined in her choice, one of the young lovers very 
luckily bethought himself of adding a supernumerary lace 
to his liveries, which had so good an effect that he married 
her the very week after. 

The usual conversation of ordinary women very much 
cherishes this natural weakness of being taken with outside 
and appearance. Talk of a new-married couple, and you 
immediately hear whether they keep their Coach and six,, or 
eat in plate. Mention the name of ah absent lady, and-‘it is 
fen to one but you learn something of her gown and petticoat. 
A ball is a great help to discourse, and a birthday furnished 
conversation for a twelvemonth after. A furbelow' of precious 
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stones, an hat buttoned with a diamond, a brocade waistcoat 
or petticoat, are standing topics. It short, they consider onlyi 
the drapery of the species, and never cast away a thought 0 % 
those ornaments of the mind that make persons illustrious 
in themselves, and useful to others. When women are thus* 
perpetually dazzling one another’s imaginations, and filling 
their heads with nothing but colours, it is no wonder that 
they are more attentive to the superficial parts of life, than 
the solid and substantial blessings of it. A girl, who has been 
trained up in this kind of conversation, is in dangtr of every 
embroidered coat that comes in her way. A pair of fringed 
gloves may be her ruin. In a word, lace and ribands, silver 
and gold galloons, with the like glittering gew-gaws, are 
so many lures to women of weak minds or low educations, 
and* when artificially displayed, ate able to fetch down the 
most airy coquette from the wildest of her flights and rambles. 

True happiness is of a retired nature, and an enemy to 
pomp and noise : it arises, in the fiist place, from the 
enjoyment of one's self ; and. in the next, from the friendship, 
and conversation of a few select companions ; it loves 
shade and solitude, and naturally haunts groves and foun¬ 
tains, fields and meadows : in short, it feels every thing it 
wants within itself, and receives no addition from multitudes 
of witnesses and spectators. On the contrary, false happiness 
loves to be in a crowd, and to draw the eyes of the world 
upon her She does not receive any satisfaction from the 
applauses winch she gives herself, but from the admiration 
which she raises in others. She flourishes in courts and 
palaces, theatres and assemblies, and has no existence but 
when she is looked upon. 

Aurelia, though a woman of great quality, delights in the 
privacy of a country life, and passes away a great part of 
her time in her own w'alks and gardens. Her husband, who 
is her bosom friend and companion in her solitudes, has 
been in love with her ever since he knew her They both 
abound with good sense, consummate virtue, and a mutual 
esteem ; and are a perpetual entertainment to one another. 
Their family is under so regular an economy, in its hours 
of devotion and repast, employment and diversion, that it 
looks like a little commonwealth within itself. They often, 
$0 into company, that they may return with the greater, 
delight to on# another ; and .sometimes live in town not 
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to enjoy it so properly as to grow weary of it, that they may 
renew in themselves the relish of a country life. By thi$ 
•leans they are happy in each other, beloved by their 
children, adored by their servants, and are become the 
envy, or rather the delight, of all that know them. 

How different to this is the life of Fulvia ! She considers 
her husband as her steward, and looks upon discretion and 
good housewifery, as little domestic virtues, unbecoming 
a woman of quality. She thinks life lost in her own family, 
and fancies herself out of the world, when she is not in the 
ring, the play-house, or the drawing-room. She lives in u 
perpetual motion of body, and restlessness of thought, and 
is never easy in any one place, when she thinks there is 
more company in another. The missing ot an opera the 
first night, would be more afflicting to her than the death 
of a child. She pities all the valuable part of her own sex 
and calls every woman of a prudent, modest, retired life, a 
poor-spirited, unpolished creature. What a mortification 
Would it be to Fulvia, if she knew that her setting herself 
Co view, is but exposing herself, and that she grows 
contemptible by being conspicuous ? 

X cannot conclude my paper, without observing, that 
Virgil has very finely touched upon this female passion for 
dress and show, in the character of Camilla ; who, though 
she seems to* have shaken off all the other weaknesses of her 
sex, is still described as a woman in this particular. The 
poet tells us, that, after having made a great slaughter of 
the enemy, she unfortunately cast her eye on a Trojan, who 
wore an embroidered tunic, a beautiful coat of mail, with 
a mantle of the finest purple. ‘A golden bow', says he, 'hung 
upon his shoulder ; his garment was buckled with a golden 
clasp, and his head was covered with an helmet of the 
same shining metal/ The Amazon immediately singled 
out this well-dressed warrior, being seized with a woman’s 
longing for the pretty trappings that he was adorned with t 

—Totumque incauta per agmen 

Foe mine 0 prtedee et spoliorum ardebat amort. — JEn, xi. 782, 

This heedless pursuit after these glittering trifles, the 
poet (by a nice concealed moral) represents to have been the. 
destruction of his female hero. C, 
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No. jj. ] 

Tuesday, March 27,1^11. 

[ Addison. 


S<svit atrox Vohccns, nec teh conspictt usquani 
Anctorem, nec quo se ardens immittere posut. 

—Virg. /En. i\. 420. 

Fierce Volscens foams with rage, and gazing round, 

Descry'd not him who gave the fatal wound 
Nor knew to fix revenge,— Dryden, 


r|I HERE is nothing that more betrays a base ungener- 
ous spirit, than the giving of secret stabs to a man’s 
reputation ; lampoons and satires, that are wiitten a\ ith 
wit and spiritT"’*'areTTike poisoned darts, which not only 
inflict a wound, but make it incurable. For this reason I am 
VeriTmacfrtrmrbfed when I See the t&lgnts of humour and 
ridicule in the possession of an ill-natured man. There 
cannot be a greater g raii ^cation to a barbarous and inhuman 
wit, than to stir tip sorrow in the heart of a pm ate person, 
to raise uneasiness among near relations and to expose whole 
families to derision, it the same time that he remains unseen 
and undiscovered If, besides the accomplishments of being 
witty and ill-natured, a man is mcious into the bargain, he 
is one of the most mischievous creatures that can enter into 
a civil society. His satire will then chiefly fall upon those 
who ought to be the most exempt from it. Virtue, merit, f 
and every thing that is praiseworthy, will be made the subject 
of ridicule and buffo onery . It is impossible to enumerate 
the evils which arise "from these arrows that fly in the dark, 
and I know no other excuse that is or can be made for them, 
than that the wounds they give are only imaginary, and 
produce nothing more than a secret shame oi sorrow' in the 
mind of the suffering person. It must indeed be confessed, 
that a lampoon or a satire do not carry in them robbery 01 
murder ; but at the same time how many are there that 
would not rather lose a considerable sum of money, or even 
life itself, than be set up as a mark of ^JggBfty and deiision ? 
and in this case a man should consider, that an injury is 
U0t to be measured by the notions of him that gives, but of 
him who receives it. 
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Those who can p ut t he best countenance upon the outrages 
of this nature which are altered them, are not without their 
secret anguish. I have often observed a passage in Socrates’ 
behaviour at his death, in a light wherein none of the critics 
have considered it. Thai excellent man, entertaining his 
fnends, a little before he drank the bowl of poison with a 
discourse on the immortality of the soul, at his entering 
upon it, says, that be does not believe any the most comic 
genius can censure him for talking upon such a subject at 
such a time. This passage, I think, evidently glances upon 
Aristophanes, who writ a comedy on purpose to ridicule t"e 
discourses of that divine philosopher. It has been observed 
by many wiiters, that fsodf^tes W 9 E$ so little moved at this 
piece of buffoonery, that he was several times present at its 
being acted upon the stage, and never expressed the least 
resentment of it. But with submission, I think the remark 
I have here made shows us, that this unworthy treatment 
made an impression upon his mind, though he had been too 
wise to discover it. 


When Julius Casar was lampooned by Catullus, he invited 
him to a suppei, and treated him with such a generous 
civility, that he made the poet his friend ever after. Cardinal 
Mazarine gave the same kind of treatment to the learned 
(Quillet, who had reflected upon his eminence in a famous 
[.atm poem. The cardinal sent for him, and, after some kind 
expostulations upon what he had written, assured him of 
his esteem, and dismissed him with a promise of the next 
good abbey that should fall, which he accordingly conferred 
upon him m a few months after. This had so good an effect 
upon the author, that he (jjpdjcaled the second edition of 
his book to the cardinal, after having expupgqd the passages 
which had given him offence. 


Sextus Ou mtus was not of so generous and forgiving a 
temper? Tfpon his being made pope, the statue of Pasquin * 
was one night dressed m a very dirty shirt, with an excuse 

written under it, that fafc.Mfc.jjaiefilUg.. SSM.Unen, 

1 *iis was a 

hw? 



fore the promo¬ 
tion of her brother, was in these mean circumstances that 
Pasquin represented her. As this pasquinade made a great 
noise in Rome, the pope offered a considerable sum Of 
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money to any person that should discover the author ot it. 
The author relying upon his holiness’s generosity, as also 
on some private overtures which he had received from him, 
made the discovery himself; upon which the pope gave 
him the reward he had promised, but at the same time, to 
disable the satirist for the future, ordered ids tongue to 
be cut out, and both his hands to be chopped off. Arcan a 
is too trite an instance, u Every one knows that ali the kings 
of Europe were Bis*tributaries. Nay, jhere is a letter of his 
extant, in which he makes his boasts that he bad laid the 
Soph! of Persia under contribution. 

Though in the various examples which 1 have here drawn 
together, these several great men behaved themselves very 
differently towards the wits of the age who had reproached 
them ; they all of them plainly showed that they v.ere very 
sensible of their reproaches, and consequently that they 
received them as very great injuries. For my own part, I 
would never trust a man that I thought was capable of giving 
these secret wounds ; and cannot but think that he would 


hurt the person, whose reputation he thus assaults, in his 
body or in his fortune, could he do it with the same security. 
There is, indeed, something ve r y baibarous and inhuman in 
the ordinary scriblers of lampoons. An innocent young lady 
■shall be exposed foi an unhappy feature. A father of a 
family turned to ridicule, for some domestic calamity. A 
wife be made uneasy all her life for a misinterpreted word 


or action. Nay, a good, a temperate, and a just man shall 
be put out of countenance by the representation of those 
qualities that should do him honour. So pernicious a th ing 
is wit, when it is not tempered with virtTie ancFEunTaimyT** 


1 have indeed heard of heedless, inconsiderate writers, 
that without any malice have sacrificed the reputatiou of their 
friends and acquaintance to a certain levity of temper, and 
a silly ambition of distinguishing themselves By a spirit of 
raillery and satire: as if it were not infinitely more honourable 
to be a good-natured man than a wit Where there is this 
little petulan t humour in an author, he is often very mis¬ 
chievouswithout designing to be so. For which reason I 
always lay it down as a rule, that an indiscreet man is more 
hurtful than an ill-natured one; for as tbe latter will only 
attack his enemies, and those he wishes ill to; the other 
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injures indifferently both friends and foes, I cannot forbear, 
on this occasion, transcribing a fable out of Sir Roger V 
Estrange, which accidentally lies before me. “A company of 
boys were watching of frogs at the side of a pond, 
anostul as any of them put up their heads, they would be 
pelting them down again with stones. ‘Children.’ (says one of 
the frogs), you never consider that though this may be play to 
you, it is death to us.” 

As this week is in a manner set apart and dedicated to 
senous thoughts, 1 shall indulge myself in such speculations 
as may not be altogether unsuitable to the season ; and in 
the mean time, as the settling in out selves a charitable frame 
of mind is a work verj proper for the time, I have in this 
paper endeavoured to expose that particular bteach of charity, 
which has been geneially overlooked b> divines because 
they ate but tew who can be guilt) of it. 0 


ON FRIENDSHIP 

No. 68.] Fiiday, May 18. ijir [Addison 

A os duo tin Ini sunius — Ovid. Met i 15s; 

We two are a multitude. 


fpjjajNE would think that the larger the compan) is. in which 
we are engaged, the greater variety of thoughts and 
subjects w r ould be started in discourse ; but instead of this, 
we find that conversation is never so much strengthened and 
confined as in numerous assemblies. When a multitude meet 
together on an) subject of discourse, their debates are 
taken up chiefly with forms and general positions; nay, if tve 
come into a mote contracted assembly of men and women, 
the talk generally runs upon the weather, fash.ons, news, and 
the like public topics. In proportion as conversation gets 
into clubs and k nots of friend s, it descends into particulars, 
and grows moreTFSS'lmTcommunicative : but the most open, 
instructive, and unreserved discourse, is that which passes bet¬ 
ween two persons who are familiar and intimate friends. 
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tbe§S-J^ a loose to every jpasbion and 

every thought that is uppermost, discovers his most retired 
opinions of persons and things, tries the beauty a$d strength 
of his sentiments, and exposes his whole soul to the examina¬ 
tion Of his Triend. 

Tully was the first who observed, that friendship improves 
happiness and abates misery, by the doubling of our joy, and 
dividing of our grief; a thought in which he hath been 
followed by all the essayers upon friendship, that have written 
since his time. Sir Francis Bacon has finely described other 
advantages, or, as he calls them, fruits of friendship; and, 
indeed, there is no subject of morality which has been better 
handled and more exhausted than this. Among the several 
.fine things which have been spoken of it, I shall beg leave 
to quote some out of a very ancient author, whose book would 
be regarded by our modern wits as one of the most shining 
tracts of morality that is extant, if it appeared under the name 
of a Confucius , or of any celebrated Grecian philosopher. I 
mean Th'elitlle ago cr yphal treatis e.^ entitled The Wisdom of 
the Son of Siracn. How - finely Tia$ he described the art of 
making friends, by an obliging and affable behaviour ’ And 
laid down that prgjaept which a late -ixcellent author has 
delivered as his own, * That v\ e should have many well-wishers, 
but few friends.’ ‘Sweet language will multiply friends ; and 
a fair-speaking tongue will increase kind greetings. Be in 
peacew!nr many, nevertheless have but one counsellor of a 
thousand.’ With that prudence does he caution us in the 
choice of our friends! And with what strokes of nature (1 
could almost say of humour) has he described the behaviour 
of a treacherous and self-interested friend ! ‘If thou wouldst 
get a friend, prove him first, and be not hasty to credit him ; 
for some man is a friend for his own occasion, and will not 
abide in the day of thy trouble. And there is a friend, who 
being turned to enmity and strife will discover thy reproach/ 
Again, ‘some friend is a companion at the table , and will not 
continue in the day of thy affliction : but in thy prosperity 
be will be as thyself, and will be bold over thy servants. 
It thou be brought low be will be against thee, and hide him- 
ihelf from thy face.’ What can be more strong and pointed 
than the following verse ? ‘Separate thyself from thine 
cnemies^and take heed of thy friends.’ In.the next words, he 
particularizes one or those fruits of friendship which is def>- 
* * 


* > i it 
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cribed at length by the two famous authors above-mentioned, 
and falls into a general eulogium of friendship, which is very 
iust as well as very suRimeT A faithful friend is a strong 

■“ifrTo 3 BrTi J 

tTie me^cme » 

OLJUU£> ana wcy tnat rear ttle *-ora s,iaI1 ana turn. “""Wfibso 
fearem the Lord shall direct his friendship aright; for as he 
is, so shall his neighbour (that is, his friend) be also.’ I do 
not remember to have met with any saying that has pleased 
me more than that of a friend's being the medicine of life, 
to express the efficacy of friendship in healing the pains and 
anguish which naturally cleave to our existence in this world ; 
and am wonderfully pleased with the turn in the last sentence, 
that a virtuous man shall as a blessing meet with a friend who 
is as virtuous as himself. There is another saying in the 
same author, which would have been very much admired in 
an heathen w riter . forsake not an old friend, for the new 
is not co>mparab 1 e to hirn : a new friend is as new wine , 
when it is old thou shah dirnk’ it with pleasure. With what 
strength of allusion, and force of thought, has he described 
the breaches and violations of friendship ! ‘Whoso casteth 
a stone at the birds frayet h them away ; and he that upbraidelh 
' his friend, breaketh 'friendship. Though thou drawest a sword 
at a friend, yet despair not, tor there may be a returning to 
favour. If thou hast opened thy mouth against thy friend, 
fear not, there may be a reconciliation ; except for upbraiding, 
or pride, or disclosing of secrets, or a tieacherous wound ; 
for, for these things every friend will depart.’ We ma) 
observe in this and several other precepts in this author, 
those little familiar instances and illustrations which are so 
much admired in the moral writings of Horace and Epictetus. 
There are very beautiful instances of this nature in the follow¬ 
ing passages, which are likewise written upon the same 
subject : ‘Whoso discoveredh secrets, loseth his credit, and 
shall never find a firiend to his mind. Love thj friend, and 
be faithful unto him ; but if thou bewray eth his secrets, follow 
no more, after him ; for as a man nath "destroyed his enemy, 
so hast thou lost the love of thy friend ; as one that lelteth a 
bird go out of his hand, so hast thou let thy friend go, and 
shalt not get him again : follow after him no more, for he- 
is Jtoo far off; he is as a roe escaped out of the snare. As for 


treasure. 


he that,hath found skiCtl a one, hi 
lothing doth countervail a TauhiuT 


his excellency is invaluable, A faithfuTTnena is 
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a wound it may be bound up, and after reviling there may 
be a reconciliation ; but he that bewrayeth secreTsT is without 
hope. 

Among the several qualifications of a good friend, this 
wise man has very justly singled out constancy and faithful¬ 
ness as the principal; to these, others have added virtue, 
knowledge, discretion, equality m age and fortune, and as 
Cicero calls it, Morum co/nitas , ‘a pleasantness of temper.’ If* 
I were to give fc *ihy opinion upon such an exhausted subject, 

I should join to these other qualifications a certain equability 
or evenness of behaviour. A man often contracts a friend¬ 
ship with one whom perhaps he does not find out till after a 
year’s conversation ; when on a sudden some latent ill-humour 
breaks out upon him, which he never discovereTor suspected 
at his first entering into an intimacy with him. There are 
several persons who in some certain periods of their lives are 
inexpressibly agreeable, and in others as odious and detest¬ 
able. Martial has given us a very pretty picture of one of 
this species in the following ’ 

Difficilis, facilis, jucundus, acerbus es idem, 

Nec tecum possum vivere, nec sine te.—Kpig. xii. 47. 


In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 

Thou'rt such a touchy, test), pleasant fellow ; 

Hast so much wit, and nurfh' and spleen about thee, 

There is no living with thee, nor without tjiee. 

* 

It is very unlucky for a man to he entangled in a friendship 
with one, who, by these changes and vicissitudes of humour 
is sometimes amiable and sometimes odious . and as most 
men are at some times in an admirable frame and dispogitferi 
at itfftid, * it should be one of the "greatest tasks of wisdom to 
weW, when we are so, and never to go out of 
that whichds the agreeable part of our character. C. 
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PROPER METHODS OF EMPLOYING TIME. 

Ye. ] Saturday, June i6 t /7/j. [ Addison . 

— . Spatw bievi 

Spent longam resetes dum loqmmur, fugerit tnvida, 

■datas , (arpe diem , quam minimum credula postero. 

*—Hor. I.iv. I. Od \i. f>. 

Thy lengthen’d hopes with prudence bound 
PropoWon T 3 ‘ 1 to the flying hour : 

While thus we talk in careless ease, 

The envious moments wing their flight , 

Instant the fleet ing pleasure sei/e, 

Nor trust to-morrow^s doubtful light — Franks. 



iV 

3|E all of us complain of the shortness of time, saith 
Seneca, and yet have much more than we know what 
to do with Oui Jives, spent either in doing 

nothing at alitor in doing nothing to the purpose, or in 
doftfg nothing that we ought to do. We are always complain¬ 
ing our days aie few, and acting as though there would be 
no end of them That noble philosopher has described our 
inconsistency with ourselveS ffTlftlS? 


var .'°’'5 -IgJUS-oL sxwswoa 
10 



I often consider mankind as wholly inconsistent with 
itself Itt Bears some affinitytothe fpjrppter. 

Though .'TCSsenj-firifiysiASjJ’e sSoffneSi «lWlff , genera), 
wfe are wishing every period of it at an end. The minor 
lofiglToTeat a geT then lo be "a man'of business, then to make 
up an estate, then to arrive at honours, then to letire. Thus 
although the whole of life allowed by every one to be short, 
the several divisions of it appear long and tedious*. We are 
forJsH£th£W>& ?“ r but wo«UL fain ,c 3 BTS£ 

tne Par ts which it is composed. The usurer would be 
very well" satisfied to .have ail the tim<§ that lies 

between ’“the present moment and next quarter-day- ~TH e" 
politician would.be contented to lose three years in his Tue, 
could he place things fn the posture which he fancies they 
wifi stand in a%>' JUiQh i fevolupon The lover 

would he gtaa to strike out of his existence all the moments 
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that are to pass awa\ before the happy meeting Thus, as 
fast as our time runs we should be ver> glad in most parts 
of our lives that it ran much faster than it does Several 
hours of the day hang upon our hands nay, we wish away 
SUIT graverthrough time as through a country 
fitted with many wild and empty wastes which we would 
fain hum over, that we fnay arrive art those several little 
sctftet 5 teml v or im|gth^ty trf* rest which are dispersed 

If we divide the life of most men into twenty parts, we 
shall find that at least nineteen of them are mere gaps and 
Chasms which are neither filled with pleasuie nor business 
I do not however include in this calculation the life of those 
men who are in a pe rpe tual hurrj of affairs but of those only 
who are not always engaged in scenes of action , and I hope 
I ‘hall not do an unacceptable piece of service to these 
persons if I point out to them certain methods for the 
filling up their empty spaces of life The methods 1 shall 
propose to them are as follow 


The first is the exercise of viitue in the most general 
acceptation of the word That particular scheme which 
prehend s the social vntues ma\ give emplovment to the 
most industrious temper and find a man in business more 
than the most active station of life 1 o advise the ignorant, 
relieve the needy comfort the afflicted, are duties that fall 
m our way almost ever} dav of oui lives Amanbff s frequent 
..Of mitigating the ^^ss^oTTnai^ 3 doing 

-Jeservm& maft , c>f softening the 

e 251 us s quieting the angry an4 tpctifyjng j^dlced ; 

employments, sjw© to * reasonable 
nature^ anobring great satisfaction to the person who can 
busy himself m them wtfjf 


There is another kind of virtue that ma) find employment 
♦for those retneu hours m which we are altogether left to 
ourselves and destitute of compan) and conversation T 
mean that intercourse and communication which every reason¬ 
able creature ought to maintain with the Author of his being. 
The man wtio lives under an habitual sense of the divine 
^presence keeps up a perpetual cheerfulness of temper, and 
•enjoys every moment the satisfaction of thinking himself in 
•company with his dearest and best of friends The time 
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never lies heavy upon him. Il is impossible for him to lie 
alone. His thoughts and passions are the most busied ai 
such hours when those of other men are the most unactive ; 
he no sooner steps out ot the world but his heart burns with 
devotion, swells with hope, and triumphs in the consciousness 
of that presence which eveiywhere surrounds him ; or, on 
the contrary, pours out its fears, its sorrows, its apprehen¬ 
sions, to the gt^TTupporter of its existence, 

I have here only considered the necessity of a man’s 
being virtuous, that he may have something to do; but it 
we consider furthei, that the exercise of viitue is not onh 
an amusement for the time it lasts, but that its influence 
extends to those parts of our existence vs Inch lie bejond the 
grave, and that 0111 whole eternity is to tak e its colour from 
those hours which we here emplov in virtue or in vice" the 
argument redoubles upon us, for putting in practice this 
method of passing away our time 

When a man has but a little stock to impro\c, and has 
opportunities of turning it all to good account, w hat shall 
we think of him if he suffers nineteen parts of it to lie dead, 
and perhaps employ even the twentieth to his ruin oi 
disadvantage * But because the mind cannot he alwa>s in 
Us fervours, nor strained up to a pilch ot \irtue, it is necessary 
to find out proper employments forit in its relaxations. 

The next method therefore that I would propose to fill 
up our time, should be useful and innocent diversions. I 
must confess I think it is below reasonable creatmes to be 
altogether conver^aijt^ in such diversions as are mearly 
innocent, anTT'liave nothing else to lecommend them, but 
that there is no hurt in them. Whethei any, kind of gaming 
has even thus much to say for itself, I shall not determine ; 
but I think it is very wonderful to see persons of the b^st 
sense passing away a dozen hours logethei in shuffling and 
dividing a pack of cards, with no other conversation but 

l e "’ S? me f lir '- a 3^ J 3P d "° • °‘kr ideas 
but or reusppfsranged together in. different 

^ujres. Would not a man laugh to hear any one of this 
species complaining that life is short ? 

The stage might be made a perpetual source of the most 
noble and useful entertainments, were it under proper 
regulations. 
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ever unbends it&dt so agreeably as in the 

iuWd. There is Indeed no 
is an; wa> comparable to the enjoyment 
irtuous friend It eases and unloads the 
mind, clears and improves the undeistanding, engenders 
thoughts and knowledge animates virtue and good resoTutfd'n, 
sooths and allajs the passions, and finds emplojment for 
most of the vacant hours of life 

Next to such an inumac) with a particular person one 
would endeavour after a more general conversation with 
such as are abte to entertain and improve those with whom 
thev converse which are qualifications that seldom go 
asundei 

There are man} otnei useful amusements of life, which 
one would endeavoui to multipl} that one might on all 
occassion^ have recourse ^.something tather than sufter the 
mind to lie idle or run adnft with anv passion that chances 
to rise m rt 

A man that has a taste c*t music, painting, or architec¬ 
ture T! like one that has*another sense, when compared with 
such as have no relish of those aits. The florist, the planter 
gaiflener the husbandman,' when thejf a*e onl) as 
accomplishments to the man of foitune are great lehefs to i 
countr) life, and many wavs useful to those who are posses¬ 
sed ot them 

But of all the diversions of life there is none so proper 
to fill up its empty spaces as the reading ot useful and 
entertaining author'. But this 1 shall onl} touch upon, 

mea&flrt \Htft the tfifiTafWd. 

wmen 1 shall propose in another paper for the employment 
otTSW‘deacT"unaeftfve hours and which t shall onlv mention 
in genHat to he the pursuit oF knowledge C 


Butthe mind n 
conversation ot a 
blessing of Tde that 
of a discreet and v 
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PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE. 


A Jo, Q 4 . ] Monday, June 18, 2JI1. [ Addison, 

- Hoc est, 

Vtvere bis , vita posse priori frut. — Mart. Epig. xxiii. 10. 

The present jo\s of life we doubly ta&te, 

By looking back with pleasure on the past. 


Tfl HE last method which I proposed in my Saturday’s 
paper, for filling up those empty spaces of life which are 
so tedious and burdensome to idle people, is the employing 
ourselves in the pursuit of knowledge. 1 remember Mr. 
Boyle, speaking of a certain mineral, tells us, that a man 
may consume his whole life in the study of it, without 
ai riving at the knowledge of all its qualities. The truth of 
it is. there is not a single science, or any branch of it, that 
might not furnish a man with business for life, though it 
were much longer than it is. 

I shall not heie engage on those beaten subjects of the 
usefulness of knowledge, noi of the pleasure and perfection 
it gives the mind ; nor on the methods of attaining it, nor 
recommend any particular branch of it ; all which have been 
the topics of many other writeis; but shall indulge myself 
in a speculation that is moie uncommon, and may therefore 
pel haps be more entertaining. 

I have before shown how the unemployed parts of life 
appear long and tedious, and shall here endeavour to show 
how those parts of life which are exercised in study, reading, 
and the pin suits of knowledge, are long, but not tedious, and 
by that means discover a method of lengthening our lives, 
and at the ■same time of turning all the parts of them to our 
advantage. 

Mr. Locke observes, ‘that we get the idea of time or 
duration, by reflecting on that train of ideas which succeed 
one another in our minds: that for this reason, when we 
sleep soundly without dreaming, we have no perception of 
lime, or the length of it whilst we sleep; and that the 
moment wherein we leave off to think, till the moment we 
begin to think again, seems to have no distance.’ To which 
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the author adds, ‘And so I doubt not but it would be to a 
waking man, if it were possible for him to keep only one 
idea in his mind, without variation, and the succession of 
others ; and we see, that one who fixes his thoughts very 
intently on one thing, so as to take but little notice of the 
succession of ideas that pass in his mind whilst he is taken 
up with that earnest contemplation, lets slip out of his 
account a good part of that duration, and thinks that time 
shorter than it is.’ 

We might carry this thought further, and consider a man 
as on one side, shortening his time by thinking on nothing, 
or but a few things; so on other, as lengthening it, by 
employing his thoughts on many subjects, or by entertaining 
a quick and constant succession of ideas. Accordingly, 
Monsieur Mallebranche, in his Enquiry after Truth, (which was 
published several years before Mr. Locke’s Essay on Human 
Understanding) tells us, ‘that it is possible some creatures 
may think half an hour as long as we do a thousand years ; 
or look upon that space of duration which we call a minute, 
as an hour, a week, a month, or a whole age.’ 

This notion of Monsieur Mallebranche is capable of some 
little explanation from what 1 have quoted out of Mr. Locke; 
for if our notion of time is produced by our reflecting on 
the succession of ideas in our mind, and this succession may 
be infinitely accelerated or retarded, it will follow, that 
different beings may have different notions of the same 
parts of duration, according as their ideas, which we suppose 
are equalty distinct in each of them, follow one another in 
a greater or less degree of rapidity. 

There is a famous passage in the Alcoran, which looks 
as if Mahomet had been possessed of the notion we are now 
speaking of. It is there said, that the Angel Gabriel took 
Mahomet out of his bed one morning to give him a sight 
of all things in the seven heavens, in paradise, and in hell, 
which the prophet took a distinct view of; and after having 
held ninety thousand conferences with God, was brought 
back again to his bed. All this, says the Alcoran was 
transacted in so small a space of time, that Mahomet at his 
Teturn found his bed still warm, and took up an earthen 
pitcher, which was thrown down at the very instant that the 
angel Gabriel carried him away before the water was all spilt. 
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There i§ a very pretty story m the Turkish Tales, which 
relates to this passage of that famous impostor, and bears 
some affinity to the subject we are now upon A Sultan of 
Egypt, who was an infidel, used to laugh at this circumstance 
in Mahomet’s life, as what was altogethei impossible and 
absurd : but conversing one day with a great doctor in the 
law, who had the gift of working miracles, the doctor told 
him he would quickly convince him of the truth of this 
passage in the history of Mahomet, if he would consent to 
do what he should desire of him. Upon this the Sultan was 
directed to place himself by an huge tub of water, which he 
did accordingly ; and as he stood by the tub amidst a circle 
of his great men, the holy man bid him plunge his head into 
the water, and draw it up again. The king accordingly 
thrust his head into the water, and at the same time found 
himself at the foot of a mountain on a sea-shore. The king 
immediately began to rage against his doctor for this piece 
of treachery and witchcraft ; but at length, knowing it was 
in vain to be angry, he set himself to think on proper methods 
foi getting a livelihood in this strange country. Accordingly 
he applied himself to some people whom he saw at work in 
a neighbouring wood . these people conducted him to a town 
that stood at a little distance from the wood, where, after 
some adventures, he married a woman of great beauty and 
lortune. He lived with this,woman so long till he had by 
her seven sons and seven daughters. He was afterwards 
reduced to great want, and forced to think of plying in the 
streets as a porter for his livelihood. One day as he was 
walking alone by the sea-side, being seized with many melan¬ 
choly reflections upon his former and his present state of life, 
which had raised a fit of devotion in him, he threw off his 
clothes with a design to wash himself, according to the 
custom of the Mahometans, before he said his prayers. 

After his first plunge into the sea, he no sooner raised 
his head above the water but he found himself standing by 
the side of the tub, with the great men of his court about 
him, and the holy man at his side. He immediately up¬ 
braided his teacher for having sent him on such a course of 
adventures, and betrayed him into so long a state of misery 
and servitude ? but was wonderfully surprised when be beard 
that the state he talked of was only a dream and delusion ; 
that he had not stirred from the place where he then stood ; 
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and that he had only dipped his head into the Water, and 
immediately taken it out again. 

The Mahometan doctor took this occasion of instructing 
the Sultan, that nothing was impossible with God ; and that 
He, with whom a thousand years are but as one day, can, if 
he pleases, make a single day, nay, a single moment, appear 
to any of his creatures as a thousand years. 

1 shall leave my leader to compare these eastern fables 
with the notions of those two great philosophers whom I have 
quoted in this papei ; and shall only, by way of application, 
desire him to considei how we may extend life beyond its 
natural dimensions, by applying ourselves diligently to the 
pursuits of knowledge 

The horns of a wise man are lengthened by his ideas, as 
those of a fool aie b) his passions. The time of the one is 
long, because he does not know what to do with it; so is 
that of the othei, because he distinguishes every moment of 
it with useful 01 amusing thought; or, in other words, because 
the one is al\\a>s wishing it away, and the other always 
enjoying it. 

How different is the view of past life. >n the man who is 
grown old in knowledge and wisdom, tiom that of him who 
is giown old m ignorance and folly ' The latter is like the 
owner of a barren country, that fills his eye with the prospect 
of naked hills and plains, which produce nothing either pro¬ 
fitable or ornamental , the other beholds a beautiful and 
ftpacious landscape divided into delightful gardens, green 
meadows, fruitful fields, and can scarce cast his eye on a 
single spot of his possessions, that is not coveted with some 
beautiful plant or flower. t,. 
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ON INCONSTANCY AND IRRESOLUTION. 

* 

N<? it> 3 .} Wednesday, September 5, 77/7 [Addison* 

- Set vet nr ad unit in, 

Qitahs ab tmepto precedent, et sibi constet 

—Hor Ars. Poet. \ 126. 

Keep one consistent plan "from end to end ^ 


f OTHING that is not a real crime makes a man appear 
so contemptible and little in the e}es of the world as 
inconstancy especiall) when it regards religion or part} ^ In^ 
either of thege cases, though a man perhaps docs but Ins duty 
his side, he not onl> mak&s hwaselt 
those he left but is seldom hearul) esteemed bj those he 
comes over to * 

u In these great aitides of life therefore a man s convic- 
tion ought to be verj strong and if possible so well timed* 
that worldly advantages ma^ seem to have no share m it. or 
mankind will be ill-natured enough to think he does not 
change sides out ot princip le but eithei out of l evity pf 
temper , or prospers ot'Interest .Conveits and jeenegaapes- 
3 PWf 1 tinds should take particular'care to let the woild see 
they act upon honourable motives or, whatevei approbations 
they may receive irom themselves and applauses from 
those they conveise with, the} ma> be ver) well assured that 
they are the scoin of all good men and the public marks of 
infamy and densipn 

iWptll 

Irresolution on the schemes of life w^ich offer themselves 
to our choice, and inconstanc} in pursuing them are the 
greatest and most universal causes of all our disquiet and 
unhappiness When ambition pulls one wa>, interest anothei, 
inclination a third, and perhaps reason contiary to all, a 
mafTls ^likely to pass his time but ill who has^so many 
different * parties to please When the mind hovers among 
such a variety of allurements, one had better settle on a, 
way of life that is not the very best we might have chosen* 
than grow old without determining Our choice, and go out 
of the world as the greatest part of mankind do, before we 
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have resolved how to live m it Theie is but one method 
ot setting ourselves at rest in this particulai and that is by 
adhering steadfastly to one gijpat end as the chief and ultimate 
aim of afl our pursuits It we are fhmh resolved to Tive up 
t o the di ct atey S^ re vsohy^tHput an} regard ^ 
rg puliKon, ortheTTKe considerations, any W«te ifc&SW* they 

?esign t K/ilio .tljrmgfe iRe 
with stead iness and pleasure l bin if we act by several bioken 
WC353 ^TTI noronT} b<Tvirtuous, but wealtln po^ulai, 
an& a. valued upon u Jy the world, 

"e shjJMive and dityjkWW 

One would take more than ordinary care to guard one s self 
against this patticuTar imperfection because it is that which 
our nature ver> stiongly inclines us to foi it we evarame 
ouiselves thoioughl), we shall hnd that we aie the most 
changeable beings in the universe In respect of our undei- 
standing we often embiace and* reject the veiy same 
opinions, wheieas b ungs above and beneath us hue probably 
no opinions at all or atTeasl no wavering and uncertainties 
m those thev have Oui supei ors are guided bj intuiti o n^ 
and our interiors h> instinct In. leiuect of om. ailK ..gj 
f all int o ennjes and recover out or tncro, arc amiable or 
o HTousTn tlie_eA.es gLattf gf.c« Judge, and jjaw <m ,»bqte 
lif£ Tn ofTending and asking pardon, ()n the c ontrary the 
beings underneath us are not capable ot sinning nor those 
above us of lepenting The one is out of the possibilities of 
duty and the other fixed in an eternal com se of sm* or an 
eternal course of virtue 

There is scarce a state of life or stage in it which does 
not produce changes and revolutions in the mind of man. 
Our schemes of thought m jnfanev are lost in those of jouth , 
these loo take a diffeient turn m manhood until old age often 
leads us back into our former infancy 

unmyrected success throws us out of omsejyes* apain a 
man^er"mrdv^ ~bm~ 1 cle&ilv A cloudvdayorajr’ 
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other beings by this infirmity, what can we think of such as 
make themselves remarkable for it even among their own. 
species ? It is a very trifling character to be one of the 
most variable beings of the most variable kind, especially 
if we. consider that he wh o is the great standard of perfection 
has in him no shadow of change, but Ms the ,§ame yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever. 

As this mutability of temper and inconsistency with our- 
,'selves is the greatest weakness of human nature, so it makes 
the person who is remarkable for it in a very particular 
manner more ridiculous than any other infirmity whatsoever, 

greater variety of foolish lights, and 
himself by^n, opposition of party- 
lie most humorous character in Horace 
is founded upon this uneven ness of temper and irregularity \ 
of conduct : . 

——Sard us habebat 

Ille Tigellius hoc ; Caesar,, qui cogere posset, 

Si peteret per amicitiam patns, atque suam, non 
Quidquam proficeret: Si collibuisset, ab ovo 
Usque ad mala citarel, To Ilaccbe, modo summa 
Voce, modo hac. resonat qum chordis quatuor ima. 

Nil aequale homini fuit ill 1: Stupe velut qui 
Cur rebat fugi^ns liostem : Perseepe velut qui 
funonis sacra ferret. Habebat stupe ducentos, 

Stupe decern servos. Modo reges atque tetrarchas. 

Omnia magna loquens. Modo, sit rnihi mensa tripes, et 
Concha salis puri, et toga, qutu defendere frigus, 

Quamvis crassa, queat. Decies centena dedisses 
Huic parco paucis contento, quinque diebus 
Nil erat in loculis. Noctes vigilabat ad ipsum 
Mane : diem totutn vStertebat. Nil full unquam 
Sic impar sibi.— Hor. Lib. /. Sat. 3. 

Instead of translating this passage in Horace, I shall 
| entertain my English reader with the description of a parallel 
character, that is wonderfully ♦well finished by Mr. Dryden. 
and raised upon the same foundation : 

1 < V J ' ' ■ 

i ■ • 1 - • >, ■■, i *; ■. * 

Not one, but all mankind's epitome. ...... ' 


In the first rank of these did Zimri stand 
A man so various, that he seem d to be 


as it sets him in a 
distinguishes him Uom 
colon ren enaracters. 1 
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Stiff in opinions, always in the wiong . 

Was ev’ry thing by starts, and nothing long : 

But, in the couiseToTone 1 evoking moon 
Was chemist fidlei, statesman, and buhoon 
Then all foi women, painting lhun.ng dunking 
Besides ten thousand that d) d in thinking 

Blest mg^maip w ho could e\ n hum employ, 

\V!th somelfmiff new to wish or to enjoi f 


ON (xOOI)-NAlURL AS THL 1 FFhCT 
OF CONSTITUTION 

No.Jtuj I hiu’Siiny, September 1 >, ////, \Adhbon 

Si 1 iittt jiiiilt minis ptift rt a pah 

('n ui ijniOn ? e/ nt i niqtn mm hi ‘ st si dedtni 

Foi tm obsu],n st this adumin; nentuu 

A’lf iifjnnin pi a pom»s sl ulus , It 1 fmilium 

Sun ui'nihi 1 /rz 1 mas l amt on —Ter Andr. Act 1 , St r 

His manner ot life was tins, to 1 'Mr with e\i r ) body'«■ 
humour ■> 7'to“ comply with the mclinatums and put suits q| those 
he tomeised with, to rontndict nobody ; newer to” assume *i 
simeriorty o\ei others dhis is the read} \\a5'to g tin applause, 
wrtfibufVx itmg omy. 


AN is subject to innumerable pains and sorrows 
by the very condition of humanity, and yet, as if 
nature had not sown euls enough in life, we are continually 
adding grief to grief, and aggra\atiug the common calamity 
by out cruel tieatment of one’anbfnei Kveiy man’s natural 
weight of aiflictions is still made more heavy by the envy , 
malice, treachery, or injustice of his neighbour. At the 



Half the misery of human life might be ext inguished 
would men a lleviate the general curse they lie" unefer, oy 
mutual offices*l 5 fcompassion, benevolence, and humanity’* 
There is nothing therefore which we ought more to encourage 
in ourselves and others, than that disposition of mind wh*ch 
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in our language goes under the title of good-nature, and 
-which 1 shall choose for the subject of this day’s speculation. 

Good-nature is more agreeable in conversation than wit, 
and gives a certain air to the countenance which is more 
amiable than beaut)’ ”1t, ^hpws,_ yjtjtte in tbej^irestjight. 
takfi^Ott m some ipeasure JrQUl the deformity of vice, and 
makes even folly and impertipegpe sqpppr table. 

There is no society 01 conversation to be^ kept up in the 
woild without good-nature, or bomething which must bear 
its appearance, and supply its place. For this reason mankind 
have been forced to invent a kind of artificia l humanity, 
which is what we express by the word good-breeding. Foi 
if we examine thoroughly the idea of what we call so, we 
shall find it to he nothing else but an Jmitation and mimicn 
of^gopjtl-nature, or in other terms, affibmty, V omplaisance and 
easiness of temper reduced into an art. 

These extenor shows and appealances of humanit) lender 
a rnan wonderfully popular and beloved when they are 
founded upon a real good-nature ; but without it are like 
hypocrisy in religion, 01 a bare form of holiness, which, when 
it is discovered, makes a man more detestable than professed 
impiety. 

Good-nature is generally born with us ; health, prosperity, 
and kind treatment from the world are great ch e rishcjs of 
it where they find it , hut nothing is capable of forcing‘"it up, 
where it does not grow of itself. I t is one of the bkgsings 
of a happy constitution, wt}ic]i gdu^ation may improve but not 

pjsEss. 

Xenophon in the life of his imaginary prince, whom he 
describes as a pattern, for real ones, is always celebrating 
the philanthropy df'good-nature of his hero, which he tells 
us he brought into the world with him, and gives many 
remarkable instances of it in his childhood, as well as in 
all the several parts of his life. Nay, on his death-bed, he 
describes him as being pleased, that while his soul returned 
to him who made it, his body should i nc giporate jytib.Jfoe 
w mate, of all thipgs, and by that means become 
beneficial to mankind. For which reason, he gives his sons 
a positive order not to enshrine it in gold or silver, but to 
lay it in the earth as soon as the life was gone out of it, 
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An instance of suph an overflowing of human 
an exuberlfit^tt^# to c,ouId not have enteiecb into 

o| l^wri^r, whp Md^oj, a, soul filled with 

great ideas, and a general benevolence to mankind 

In that celebrated passage of Sallust where Cjesar and 
Cato are placed in such beautiful, but opposite lights Csesar s 
chaiacter is chiefl) made up of good-natui' 1 as it showed 
itself in all its forms towards his friends or his enemies 
his servants or dependants the guilh or the distressed 
As tor Catos character it is rather awful than amiable 
justice seems most agreeable to the naluie of God, and 
rneffr to *"thaf eff fnah A being who has nothin., to pardon 
in himself, may reward ever) man Recording to his works 
but he whose verj best action | 3J | nust be seen with giap*s 
ni allow auto* ww^huMiQ muaTmoderAio, and forgiving, 
lor this reason among all the monstrous chaiacters 111 
human nUure there is none so odiQ^S, nor indeed so 
exquisitcl) ndiculous as that of a ngid severe temper in a 
worthless man 

1 his pdit of good-natuie however which consist* in th< 
pardoning and overlooking of faults r to be exeicised onh 
in doing ourselves justice and tint twa in the otdinan 
commerc* and occunences of life for in the public admpjis- 
tiatlons of justice merev to one may be crueltj to otheis. 

It is giown almost into a maxim that good-natured men 
are not ilwavs men of the most wit This observation in 
m\ opinion ha" no foundation in nature I he greitest wits 
I have conversed with are men eminent fot then humanity. 
I take therefore this remark to have been occasioned bv two 
reasons Fust because lll-natuie among ordinal) observers 
passes for wit A spiteful saying gratifies so man) hule 
passions m those who hear it that it generally meets with 
a good leieption The laugh rises upon it and the man who 
utters it is looked upon as a shrewd satirist This may he 
one reason why a great man) pleasant companTnns apjp^ii 
s6 gtyrpftffltgfy'tftrtl, w/hen the) have endeavoured to hg metyv 
injfflffnjgfeT ^TTc TieTng n,qjc iusl than pti'afe clubs hr 

mbfies, in cnstinguishing between \yhat is wit and what us 

Another reason wh) the good-natured man maj some¬ 
times bring his wit in question, is, perhaps because he 
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apt to be moved with companion for those misfortunes or 
Trmrmities, which another would turn into ridicule, and by 
that means gam the icpntation of a wit. 

«li!L.though but of equal wrlt^ivjs Junp^lf a JajgsrJeld 
to exp^U&e m : he exposes ttrose failings in human nature 
which the other would cast a veil uvS^!^ugT^*at vices which 
the RlTirt either e\c uses or conceals, givps utt erance to refle c- 
lioWtffiTcf/ the other si dl es tails mdiffeienth upon friends 
or enemie s, exposes the person who has obliged him, and, 

that mqy establish his character 
pTa mt. It is no wondei thtiefore he succeeds in it better 
tmrme man ot humanity as a person who makes use of 
l p j ^p ect methods is more likeh to grow rich than the fan 
tradei L. 


ON 11 AI OUSY 

No I"} j Iiuit) St'tfin/u j i, i~ir j h/<//s/u/. 

/a tin Hi um < n > m 1 nsuni ' itin injintu, 

S mpi it mi n itu , /;/ lucia , 
fullnm tn\ i tiMiiii -Itr Emi Act l Sc 1. 

In lme m ill the si ills suspu ions, tjimn Is, 

Wrongs, n ( onuli irn nls u u, md peace lg nn —Column 

Pf >\ T looking over the letters of mv female conespon- 
dents 1 find several fi<>in women complaining of 
jealous husbands, and at the sime time piotesting their own 
innocence, and desuing m\ advee on this occasion 1 
shall therefore take ihis snhjet t into my consideration, and 
the more aiJlnrgh, because I find that the Marepus of Halifax 
who n ln c Advice to a Paug liter has instructed a wife how 
to behave heiself towards a la se, an intemperate, a cholenc, 
a sullen, a covetous, or i sillv husband, has not spoken one 
word of a jealous husband 

Jealousv is that pain which a man feels from the appre¬ 
hension that he is not tcpialty beloved by the person whom 
he entirely loves Now, because out inward passions and 
inclinations can never make themselves visible, it is impossi¬ 
ble for a jealous man to be thoroughly cured of his suspicions. 
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His thoughts hang at best in a state of doubtfulness and 
uncertainty , and are nevei capable of receiving any satisfac¬ 
tion on the advantageous side , so that his enquiries are most 
successful when Lhej discovei nothing His pleasuie arises 
from his disappointments and Irs life is spent in pursuit of 
1 secret thu destro>s his happiness it he chance to find it. 

An ardent lo\e is dwa}S a strong mgiedient m this 
passion, for the same affec tion which stirs up the jealous 
man’s desires, and gives the parly beloved so beautiful a 
frguie in his imagination makes him believe she kindles the 
same passion in otheis and appears is amiable to all 
beholdeis And as jealousy thus anses from an extra- 
ardinar) love it is of so delicate a nature, that it scorns to 
take up with am thing less than an equal letuin of love. 
Mot 1 he waimest expressions of affection the softest and 
most tempi hjpomsv, 111 able to give am satisfaction, 
vheic we are not peisuaded that the affection is real and the 
satislaction mutual Fot the jealous man wishes himself a 
kind of dut) to the peison he loves lie would be the 
onl) pleiune ot hu senses, the «.inployment of her thoughts , 
iiui is angij at evei v thing she admiit> or takes delight in, 
besides himself 

Phidiis leouest to his mistiess, upop Ins leaving her 
'or three <h\s is lnimitabh bcaulitul ind natuial 

< un> rndite is to present-., absens ut sies 

Pies noctesque me allies nit desuleies 

Me oninits me cxperles de me cogites 

Ale speies me te oblet tes mccum tota siz 

Mens fac sis postremo animus, quando ego sum tuns, 

—'lei bun Act 1 Sc n 

Be with uni soldtei present as if absent 
VII night and dav love me , still long foi me 
Dream pondei v till on me wish hope for me 
Debght m me , be all in all with me , 

(ove jour whole heart, for mine s all >ours, to me. 

—Col man. 

The jealous man s disease is ot so malignant a nature, 
that it conveits all he takes into its own nourishment. A 
cool behaviour sets him on the rack, and is mterpieted as an 
instance of aversion or indifference , a fond one raises his 
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suspicions, and looks too much like dissimulation and 
artifice. If the person he loves be cheerful, her thoughts 
must be employed on another ; and if sad, she is certainly 
thinking on himself. In short, there is no word or gesture 
so insignificant, but it gives him new hints, feeds his sus¬ 
picions, and furnishes him with fresh matters of discovery ; 
so that if we consider the effects of this passion, one would 
rather think it proceeded from an inveterate hatred than an 
excessive love ; for certainly none can meet with more dis¬ 
quietude and uneasiness than a suspected wife, if we except 
the jealous husband. 

But the great unhappiness of this passion is, that it 
natuially tends to alienate the affection which it is so solicit¬ 
ous to engross ; and that for these two reasons, because it 
lays too great constraint on the words and actions of the sus¬ 
pected person, and at the same time shows you have no 
honourable opinion of her ; both of which are strong motives 
to aversion. 

Nor is this the worst effect of jealous) , for it often draws 
after it a more fatal train of consequences, and makes the 
person you suspect guilt) ol the veiy cnmes )ou are so much 
afraid of. It is very natural for such who are treated ill and 
upbraided falsely, to find out an ultimate friend that will hear 
their complaints, condole their sufierings, and endeavour 
to sooth and assuage their secret resentments. Besides, jea¬ 
lousy puts a woman often in mind of an ill thing that she 
would not otheiwise perhaps have thought of, and fills her 
imagination with such an unlucky idea, as in time grows 
familiar, excites desire, and loses all the shame and horror 
which might at first attend it. Nor is it a wonder if she who 
suffers wrongfully in a man’s opinion of her, and has therefore 
nothing to forfeit in his esteem, resolves to give him reason 
for his suspicions, and to enjoy the pleasure of the crime, 
since she must undeigo the ignominy. v Such probably were 
the considerations that directed the wise man in his advice 
to husbands : ‘Be not jealous over the wife of thy bosom, and 
leach her not an evil lesson against thyself.’— Ealus . 

And here, among the other torments which this passion 
produces, we may usually observe that none are greater 
mourners than jealous men, when the person w'ho provoked 
their jealousy is taken from them. Then it is that their love 
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breaks out furiously, and throws off all the mixtures of sus¬ 
picion which choaked and smothered it before. The beauti¬ 
ful parts of the character rise uppermost in the jealous 
husband’s memory, and upbraid him with the ill usage of so 
divine a creature as was once in his possession ; whilst all 
the little imperfections, that were before so uneasy to 
him, were off from his rememberance, and show themselves 
no more. 

We may see by what has been said, that jealousy takes 
the deepest root in men of amorous dispositions ; and of 
these we may find three kinds who are most overrun with it. 

The first are those who are conscious to themselves of an 
infirmity, whethei it be weakness, old age, deformit}, ignor¬ 
ance, or the like. These men aie so well acquainted with 
the unamiable part of themselves, that they have not the 
confidence to think they a:e really beloved ; and are so dis¬ 
trustful of (heir own merits, that all fondness towards them 
puts them out of countenance, and looks like a jest upon 
their persons. They grow suspicious on their first looking in 
a glass, and are stung with jealousy ai ‘he sight of a wrinkle 
A handsome tellow immedietel) alarms them, and every tiling 
that looks young or gay turns their thoughts upon then 
wives. 

A second sort of men, who are most liable to this passion, 
are those of cunning, wan. and distrustful tempers. It is a 
fault vei> justly found in histories composed by politicians, 
that thev leave nothing to chance or humour, but are still 
for deriving every action from some plot and contrivance, 
for drawing up a peipetual scheme of causes and events, 
and preserving a constant correspondence between the camp 
and the council-table. And thus it happens in the affairs of 
love with men of too refined a thought. They put a cons¬ 
truction on a look, and find out a design in a smile ; the\ 
give new senses and significations to words and actions; and 
are ever tormenting themselves with fancies of their own 
raising. They generally act in a disguise themselves, and 
therefore mistake all outward shows and appearances foi 
hypocrisy in others; so that I believe no men see less of 
the truth and reality of things, than these great refiners upon 
incidents, who are so wonderfully subtle and overwise in 
their conceptions. 
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Now what these men fanr> they know of women by 
selection jour lewd and \icious men believe they have 
learned by evpuience They have been the poor husband 
so misled b\ tricks and aitifices and in the midst of his 
enqimies so lost ind bewildeied in t crooked intrigue, that 
they still suspect an undu-plot m every female acton , and 
especially wheic they <ee any resemblince in the behaviour 
of two persons lie tpt to fancy l pioccuh fiom the same 
design in both These men therefoie beai Inid upon the 
stispcc fed pait) puisne hei close through all hei turnings 
and windings md uc too well uquainted wuh the chase, 
to be slung off by any false steps or double > besides their 
aquaintance md tonveisation has Inn wholly among the 
vu K)us pari of womankind and theretoie it is no wonder 
they censure all alike and look upon the whole sev as a 
specie > of impostors But if notwithstanding their pnvate 
expeuence they can get over these prejud res and enteitain 
a favoiiMble opinion ot some women yet then own loose 
desnes will stn up new suspicions from another side and 
make them believe ail men subnet to the same inclinations 
with themselves 

Whcdiu the st 01 thu motives au most \ ledominant, 
we leirn fioin the modem histories of \meiiea as well as 
fiom out own eqienence m this paii of the woild, that 
jealousy is no nuilhein j ission but lages most in those 
nations that lie titaust the influence of llu sun It is a 
misfoitune foi a wornm to be lorn 1 etween the tropics , 
tot there lie the hottest regions of jealousy which as you 
come noithwaid tools all along yyith the rbmite till you 
scucc met t w ith am thing like it in the pol u circle Oui 
own rntion is ven tempcialely -ltuated in this 0 spect, and 
it we meet with some tew disonleitd with the violence of 
this passion they ue not the piopei growth of our country 
hut tie in ui\ dtgiees neaier the* sun in their constitutions 
than m then < lunate 

\ftu this trightiul account ot jealousy and the persons 
who ue most subject to it it will be but fair to show by 
yyhat means the passion may be best allayed and those who 
are possessed with it set at ease ()ther faults, indeed, are 
not under the yvife s juiisdirtion and should, if possible, 
escape her observation but jealousy calls upon hei jiaiti- 
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cularly for its cuie, and deserves all her ail and application 
in the attempt. Besides, she has this tor her encouragement, 
that her endeavours will he alvvajs pleasing and that she 
will still find the affection of hei husband using towaids hei 
in proportion as hu doubts and suspici >ns vanish, foi as 
we have seen all along, there is so pre it a mixture of love 
in jealou'.) as is well woitli separating. Bin this shall be 
the subject ot anothci papei L 


GOUD-N VI UR1 \S \ MOK \f VIRTl h 


v " H 7 1 


S 1* unlay, S tpianhn j ?, j~j j j 


[ \ihhson 


On i tnmi non 11 aitl fut ih^ntis 
\n ina i/it hi 1 ( 1111 is 1 1 / 1 ss 1 at a los 
l Hi tint a si In it id it mala Ju\ bit w 140. 

\\ hu c in ill sc n < of otlu r , ill > cs< api, 

I but i brut^, it best in hum in slnpc — /ah. 


suX one of m\ lasL week s pipeis I treat* 1 of good-nature, 
as 1 is the effee t of c onstitution 1 shall now speak of 
n as it is 1 moial vntue The first maj mike a man easy in 
hmmcli an 1 agreeable to olheis but implies on incut in him 
tint is po c ssed ot it A nun is no moie to be piaised upon 
this account than because he has a legulai pulse 01 a good 
lisrestion 1 Ins jtpod-natuic howevei, in the 0 institution, 
which .Mr I) ijdeu soTOtjjyheire caul* a unilkmess of bidoois 
an admnable gioundwoik foi the other. In cider, therefore, 
to try oui good natuie whether il auses from the bod) 01 the 
mind, whethci >t be founded in the animal 01 lational pait 
of our nature, in a woid whether it be such as is entitled 
to any othei rewaid, besides that secret satisfaction and 
contentment of mind which is essential to it, and the kind 
reception u procures 11s in the woild, we must examine it by 
the following lules 


First, whether 11 acts with steadiness and umfoimit) in 
sickness and in health, in prosperity and in adveisity , if other¬ 
wise, it is to be looked upon as nothing else but an- 

& ot ! he m, . l ?& fr ? n ?..‘' 0 !W : MVSTOyly,ol^U&JlU.JBS'e 
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kindly circulation of the bl ood. Sir Francis Bacon mentions- 
df*■dnftiing' solicitorT^wl^would never ask a favour of a great 
man before dinner ■ but took care to prefer his petition at a 
time when the part} petitioned had his mind free from care, 
and his appetites in good humour. Such a transient temporary 
good-nature as this, is not that philanthropy, that love of 
mankind, which deserves the title of a moral virtue. 

The next \vay of a man’s bunging his good-nature to the 
test is, to consider whether it operates according to the rules 
of reason and duty ■ for ii, notwithstanding its general bene¬ 
volence to mankind, ft makes no distinction between its 
objects, if it exerts itself piomiscu ouslv towards the deserving 
and undeserving, if it relieves alike the idle and the indigent, 
it it gives itsell up to the first petitioner, and lights upon any 
one lather by accident than choice, it tMy. pass for affil iable 
1 *J?H JlUL assume jhe patne of a moral virtue. 

The third trial of good-nature will be, the examining 
ourselves, whether or no we are able to exeit it to our own 
disadvantage, and employ it on pioper objects, notwithstand¬ 
ing any little pain, want, 01 inconvenience, which may arise 
to out selves from it In a word, whether we are willing to 
risk an} pait of our foitune, our leputation, our health or 
ease, for the benefit of mankind. Among all these expressions 
of good-nature, I shall single out that which goes under the 
genetal name of chanty, as it consists 111 relieving the 
indigent; that being a tnal of this kind which ofleis itself to 
us almost at all times nml in even place 

1 should propose it has a rule to every one who is providedl, 
with any competency of foitune more than sufficient ror* the 
necessaries of life, to'Tay aside a ceitain propoition of his 
income for the use of the pool. This I would look jjpQp „as 
an offering to Him who has a \ iefBi tV'f't'h'ewliote^ ToTthc use 
of those vvfiom, iri the passage hereattei mentioned, he has- 
d^ftbfed as his*ovYJJ repie&enlativas upon earth. At the same 
time'wtTshould manage our charity with such prudence and 
caution, that we may not hint our own friends or relations 
whilst we are doing good to those who are strangers to us. 

This may possibly be explained better by an example than- 
by a rule. 

Eugenius is a man of an universal good-nature, and 
generous beyond the extent of his fortune ; but withal so- 
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prudent, in the economy of his affairs, that what goes out in 
charity is made up by good management. Eugenius has 
what the world calls two hundred pounds a year ; 

sji IS! seJi J* bRv*L.. nmescats* as not thinking hehasa 
right to the tenth part, which he always appropriates to 
charitable uses. To this sum he fiequenlly makes other 
voluntary additions, insomuch that in a good year, for such 
he accounts those in which he has been able to make greater 
bounties than ordinary, he has given above twice that sum to 
the sickly and indigent. Eugenius prescribesto ijjffiSSllf many 
particular days of tasting and abstinence, in order to. increase 
his private bank of charity, and sets aside what would be the 
current expenses of those times for the use of the poor. He 
often goes afoot where his business calls him, and at the end 
of his walk has given a shilling, which in his ordinary methods 
of expense would have gone for coach-hire, to the first 
necessitous person that has fallen in his way. I have known 
him, when he has been going to a play or an opera, divert 
the money which was designed for that purpose, upon an 
object of chanty whom he has met with in the street; and 
afterwards pass his evening in a coffee-house, or at a friend's 
fire-side, with much greater satisfaction 10 himself, than he 
could have received from the most exquisite entertainments 
of the theatre, ljy these means he is generous, without im- 
proverjsjjing himself, and'enjoys his.estate by makiog ii* 
property jbCoifiers.''"' 


There are few men so c rampe d in their private affairs, 
who may not be charitable after this manner, without any 
disadvantage to themselves, or prejudice to their families. 
It is but sometimes sacrificing a diveraion or convenience to 
the poor, and turning the usual course of our expenses into 
a better channel. This is, I think, not only the most prudent 
and convenient, but the most ^rjjtpjjgsus piece of chanty, 
which we can put in practice. Btt*.this method we in s o me 
measure share the necessities of the poor at 
Wttgro relieve them, and make, buries. 

feflow-sufferer^.^ 


Sir Thomas Brown, in the last part of his Seli gio Medici, 
in which he describes his charity in several heroic instances, 
and with a noble heat of sentimgnt, mentions that verse in 
the proverbs ofSoTomon,~*l3e Sat giveth to the poor, lendeth 
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to the lord “There is more rhetonc in that one sentence, 
says he, than in a library of sermons, and indeed, if those 
sentences were understood by the reader, with the same 
emphasis as the} are delivered by the authot, we needed not 
tHose^volumes of instructions, but might be honest by an 
epitome 

This passage m Scripture is, indeed, wonderfully p^rsoa- 
sive , but I think the same thought is carrt^T'muai farther 
in the New Testament, wheie our Saviour tells us in a most 
pathetic manner, that he shall hereafter regard the clothing 
of the naked the feeding of the hungry, and the visiting of 
the imprisoned as offices done to himself, and rewaid them 
accordingl) Pursuant to those passages in Hoi} Scripture, I 
have somewhue met with the epitaph of a charitable man, 
which has \ery much pleaseiJme I cannot iecollectthe 
words but the sense of it is to his purpose What I spent I 
lost what I possessed is left to otheis, what I gave away 
remains with me. 

Since 1 am thus msenstbh engaged in sacred writ X 
cannot forbear making an extiact of several passages which 
I have always read with great delight in the book of Job 
It is the account which that holy man gives of his behaviour' 
m the da>s of his prosperity and if considered onl) as a 
human composition is a finer picture of a charitable and 
good-natured man than is to be met with in any other author 

‘Oh that I were as in months past as in the da>s when 
God preserved me When his candle shined upon my head, 
and when by his light I walked thiough darkness When the 
Almighty was }et with me When my children were about 
me When I washed rav steps with butter, and the rock poured 
out rivers of oil 

‘When the ear heard me, then it blessed me; and whet* 
the eye saw mgs, it gave witness to me Because I delivered 
the poor that cried, and the fatheiless, and him that had none 
to help him The blessing of him that was ready to perish 
came upon me, and I caused the widow s heart to sing for 
joy. I ms eyes to the blind, and feet was I to the lame 
I was a father to the poor, and the cause which I knew not 
I searched out. Did not I weep for him that was in trouble ? 
Was not my soul grieved for the poor 9 L ffi me .be weig h e d 
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in an even bala nce, that God may know mine integrity If 
t dtd d^spisetne cause of my man-servant or m> mata-servant 
when they contended with me , what then shall I dp when 
God nseth up ? and when he usiteth, what shall I answer 
him ? Did not he that made me in the womb make him ? 
and did not one fashion us in the womb 3 If I have with¬ 
held the poor from then desne, 01 have caused the eves of 
the widow to fail Or have eaten my morsel myself alone, 
and the fatheiless hath not eaten thereof If I have seen 
an} perish for want of clothing or anv poor without covering 
If his loins have not blessed me, and if he were not warmed 
with the fleece of m> sheep If I have lifed up mv hand against 
the fatherless, when I saw m> help in the gate then let mine 
arm fall from mv shouldei-blade and mine arm be broken 
from the bone If I have rejoiced at the destruction of him 
that hated me or lifed up myself when evil found him (Neither 
have I suffered my mouth to sin bv wishing a cuise to his 
soul) The stranger did not lodge m the street , but I opened 
m> doois to the traveller. If m} land ciy against me or that 
the furrows likewise thereof complain If I have eaten the 
fruits thereof without monev or have caused the owners thereof 
to lose their life , lei thistles grow instead of wheat and cockle 
instead of barle) L. 
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ON TEMPERANCF 
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[Addison 


"Aepioi onde tssinosc pit imisue pantos 
Onae oson 1 ;? malaUnti h asfodelo mtg onuat *' 

—Hes Oper & Dier I 1 4 

Fools not to know thut half exceeds the whole. 

How blest the sparing meal and temperate bowl 

¥ 

HFRE is a story in the Arabian Nights Tales of a king 
who had lon e languishe d under an ill habit ofbody, 
and had taken abundance of remedies to no purpose At 
length, says the fable, a physician cured him by thejpllowing 
f method: he took an hollow ball of wodd, and fillea it with 
several drugs; after which he closed it up so artificially that 
nptiang appeared. He likewise took a mall, and after having 
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hollowed the handle and that part which, strikes the ball, 
lie inclosed in them several drugs after the same manner as 
in the ball itself. He then ordered the Sultan* who was his 
patient, to exercise himself early in the morning with these 
rightly prepared instruments, till such time as he should 
sweat; when, as the story goes, the virtue of the medicaments. 
perspiring through the wood, had so "good an influence on 
the Sultan’s constitution, that they cured him of an indis¬ 
position which all the compositions he had taken inwardly 
had not been able to remove. This easterrj allegory is .finel y 
contrived to show us how beneficial bodily labour is to 
’WEIEST and that exercise is the most effectual physic. I 
have described in my hundred and fifteenth paper, from the 
general structure and mechanism of an human body, how 
absolutely necessary exeicise is for its preservation : I shall 
in this place recommend another great preservative of health, 
which in many cases produces the same effects as exercise, 
and may, in some measure, supply its place, where oppor¬ 
tunities of exercise are wanting. The preservative I am 
speaking of is temperance, which has those particular 
advantages above all other means of health, that it may be 
practised by all ranks and conditions, at any season or in 
..any place. It is a kind of regimen into which every man 
may put himseffT'w’ithout interruption business, expense 
of 'mbftfey, or' loss of tim e. If exercise throws off all super- 
t prevents them; if exercise clears the 

vessels, temperance neither satiates nor overstrains them ; if 
exercise raises proper ferments in the humours, and promotes 
the circulation of the blood, temperance gives nature her 
full play, and enables her to exert herself in all her force 
and vigour; if exercise dissipates a growing distemper, 
temperance starves it. 1 , •' * v " 

Physic, for Ine most part, is nothing else but the 
substitute of exercise and temperance. Medicines are indeed 
absolutely necessary in acute distempers, that cannot wait 
the alow operations of thesetwcTgreat instruments of health; 
but did men live in an habitual course of exercise and 
temperance, there would be but little occasion for them. 
Accordingly we find that those parts of the world are the 
i most healthy, where they subsist by the chase ; and that men 
/ Jived longest when their 1TO WtrWmployed in hunting, ami 
/when they had little food besides what they caught* Blistering* 
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■ cupping , bleeding, are seldom of use but to the idle and 
intemperate; as all those inward applications which are so 
much in practice among us, are for the most part nothing 1 
■else but expedients to make luxury consistent with healthJ 
•The a pothecary is perpetually employed in countermining * 
^tne cooE*anathe vintner. It is said of Diogenes, that meeting' 
a young man who was going to a feast, he took him up in the 
-street and carried him home to his friends, as one who was 
running into imminent danger, had not he prevented him. 
What would that philosopher have said, had he been present 
at the gluttony of a modern meal ? Would not he have 
'thought the master of a family mad, and have begged his 
servants to tie down his hands, had he seen him devour fowl, 
fish, and flesh; swallow oil and vinegar, wines and spices; 
throw down sallads of twenty different herbs, sauces of an 
hundred ingredients, confections and fruits of numberless 
sweets and flavours ? What unnatural i&gtijaagj^ 
/f erments must such a medley of intemperance produce in f « 
’tnebo3fy ? For my part, when I behold a fashionable table 
"Set out in all its magnificence, I fancy that I see gouts and 
dropsies, fevers and lethargies, with other innumerable 
•distempers lying in ambuscade among the dishes. » ( , , 

Nature delights in the most plain and simple diet. Every 
animal, but man, keeps to one dish. Herbs are the food of 
this species, fish of that, and flesh of a third. Man fails upon 
every thing that comes in his way ; not the smallest fruit or 
- excrescence of the earth, scarce a berry or a mushroom can 
escape him. 

It is impossible to lay down any rule for c 

temperance, because what is luxury in one may be temperance 
in another; but there are few that have lived any time in 
the world, who are not judges of their own constitutions, so 
far as to know what kinds and what proportions of food do 
best agree with them. Were I to consider my readers as 
m/ patients, and to prescribe such a kind of temperance *as 
ns accomodated to all persons, and such as is particularly 
suitable to our climate aim way of living, I would copy the 
following rules of a very eminent physician. 'Make your 
whole repast out of one dish. If you indulge in a second, 
-avoid drinking any thing strong till yon have finished 
your mod; at the same time abstain from all sauces, nr 

. spec. * . is 
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at least such as are not the most plain and simple’ A# 
r man could not be well guilty of gluttony, if he ||uf k to these t 
few obvious and easy rules. In the first case there would 4 
be tto variety of tastes to solicit his pala te, and occasion, 
excess; nor in the second, any artificial provocatives to 
relieve satiety, and create a false appetite Were I to prescribe 
a rule for drinking, it should be formed upon a saying 
quoted by Sir William Temple; 

“ILtfeSJePPPf { °T friends, jhe SirOot go<xf humour 
and the fourth for mine enemies. But because it is im¬ 
possible lor one who lives tb’l’he world to diet himse T l 
always in so philosophical a manner, I think every man should 
have his days of abstinence, according as his constitution*! 
will permit? These are great reliefs to nature, as they 
qualify her for struggling with hunger and thirst, whene\er 
any distemper or duty of life may put her upon such difficul¬ 
ties ; and at the same time give her an opportunity of extri¬ 
cating herself from her oppressions, and recovering the 
several tones and springs of her distended vessels. Besides 
that, abstinence well -timed often kills a sickness i n embn o. , 
and destroys the nrstlseeds of an indisposition. It is observed 
by two or three ancient authors, that Socrates, notwithstand-- 
ing he lived in Athens during that great plague, which has 
made so much noise through all ages, and has been celebrat¬ 
ed at different times by such eminent hands; I say, notwith¬ 
standing that he lived in the time of this devouring pestilence, 
he never caught the least Infection, which those writers 
una nimously ascribe to that uninterrupted temperance which 
Seal'waysobserved. 

And here I cannot but mention an observation which I 
have often made, upon reading the lives of the philosophers, 
and comparing them with any series of kings or great men 
of the same number. If we consider these ancient sages, 
a great part of whose philosophy consisted in a temperat e^ 

one would think thelUe of a 
* pfetlosopher and of the life of a man were of two different dates. 

- For we find that the generality of these wise men were neats? an 
hundred than sixty years of age. at ttyf^ime of their retentive 
deaths. But the most remarkable Instance of the efficacy of \ 
temperance towards the procuring of long life, ie what we meet 
With In a little book published by Lewis Cornaro the Venetian;. 
W&ich*I the rfcther mention, because it is of undoubted ^credit. 
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as the late Venetian ambassador, who was of the same family, 
atteste d more than once in conversation, when he resided 
<in England. Cornaro, who was the author of the little treatise 
& am mentioning, was of an infirm constitution, till about 
forty, when by obstinately persisting m an exact course of 
temperance, he recovered a perfect state of health ; insomuch 
that at fourscore he published his book, which has been 
translated into English under the title of Sure and Certain 
Methods of Attaining a Long and Healthy Life. He lived to 
give a third or fourth edition of it; and after having passed his 
hundredth year, died without pain or agony, and like one who 
falls asleep. The treatise I mention has been taken notice 
of by several eminent authors, and is written with such a spirit 
of cheerfulness, religion, and good sense, as are the natural 
concomitants of temperance and sobriety. Thg^mixture of 
the old man in it is rather a recommendation thana discredit 

JPJ*- 

Having designed this paper as the sequel to that upon 
exercise, I have not here considered temperance as it is a 
moral virtue, which I shall make the subject of a future specu¬ 
lation, but only as it is the means of health. L 


QUALITY—VANITY OF HONOURS AND TITLES 

No 21 9. ] Saturday, November 10 , 77//. [ Addison. 

Vtx ea nostra voc o~* ■■ Ovk3. Met. Lib. \m. 141. 

These I scarce call our own ( * * 

mKHERE are but few men, who are not ambitious oSP 
^^distinguishing themselves in the nation or country where 
&they live, and of growing considerable among those with 
whom they converse. There is a kind of grandeur |ttd 
, iwspeet, which the meanest and most insignificant part of 
mankind endeavour to procure in the little circle of their 
friend* and wcquaintandm The poorest mechanic, ndy, the 
man who lives upon common alms, getsPhim his set of 
admirers, and delights In that superiority which he epjoys 
over those who are in some respects beneath him. This 
-ambition, which is natural to the soul of .man, might methinfc» 
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receive a very happy turn , and, if it were rightly directed, 
contribute as much to a person’s advantage, as it generally 
does to his uneasiness and disquiet. 

I shall therefore put together some thoughts on this 
subject, which 1 have not met with in other writers ; and 
shall set them down as they have occurred to me, without 
being at the pains to connect or methodise them. 

All superiority and pre-eminence that one man can have 
over another, may be reduced to the notion of quality, which, 
considered at large, is either that of fortune, body, or mind * 
The first is that which consists in birth, title, or riches ; it is 
the most foreign to our natures, and what we can the least 
call our own of any of the three kinds of quality. In relation 
to the body, quality arises from health, strength, or beauty ; 
which are nearer to us, and more a part of ourselves than the 
former. Quality, as it regards the mind, has its Tise from 
knowledge or virtue ; and is that which is more essential to us, 
and more intimately united with us than either of the other two. 

The quality of fortune, though a man has less reason to 
value himself upon xt than on that of the body or mind, is 
however the kind of quality which makes the most shining 
figure in the eye of the world. 


As virtue is the most reasonable and genuine sour ce of 
honour, we generally find in titles an intimation of”some 
particular merit that should recommend men to the high 
stations which they posses. Holiness is asceribed to the 
Pope ; majesty to kings ; serenity or mildness of temper to 


princes ; excellence or perfection to ambassadors ; grace to 
archbishops ; honour to peers ; worship or venerable be* 
haviour to magistrates ; and reverence, which is of the same 
, imjjgjt a® the former, to the inferior clergy. 

In the founders of great families, such attributes of honour * 
are generally correspondent with the virtues of thh person to 
whom they are applied ; but in the descendants they are too 
often the marks rather of grandeur than of merit. The f^ m p 
and denominatio n still continues, hat the intrinsic valu e iSv» 
frequently lost. , c 


The death-bed shows the emptiness of titles in a true light. 
A poor dispirited sinner lies trembling under the apprehen¬ 
sions of the state he is entering On ; and is asked by a gtttfe 
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attendant how his holiness does ? Another hears himself 
addressed to under the title of highness or excellency, who 
lies under such mean circumstances of mortality as are the 
disgrace of human nature. Titles at such a time look rather 
like insults and mockery than respect. 

The truth of it is, honours are in this world under fro 
regulation ; true quality is neglected, virtue is oppressed, and 
vice trumphant. The last day will rectjfy this disorder, and 
assign to every one a station suitable to the dignity of his 
character. Ranks will be then adjusted, and orec edgnc v 
set right. 

Methinks we should have an ambition, if not to advance 
ourselves in another world, at least to preserve our post in 
it, and oiitshine our inferiors in virtue here, that they may not 
be put above us in a state which is to settle the distinction 
for eternity. 

Men in Scripture are called strangeis and sojourners upon 
earth, and life a pilgrimage. Several heathen, as welt as 
Christian authors, under the same kind of metaphor, have 
represented the world as an inn, which was only designed to 
furnish us with accommodations in this our passage. It is 
therefore very absurd lo think of setting up our rest before 
we come to our journey’s end, and not rather to take care of 
the reception we shall there meet, than to fix our thoughts on 
the little conveniences and advantages which we enjoy one 
above another in the way to it. 

Epictetus makes use of another kind of allusion, which is 
very beautiful, and wonderfully proper to incline us to be 
satisfied with the post in which Providence has placed us. 
We are here, says he, as in a theatre, where every one 
has a part allotted to him. The great duty which lies upon 
a man is to act his part in perfection. We may indeed 
say, that our part does not suit us, and that we could act 
another better. But this, says the philosopher, is not Our 
business. All that we are concerned in i& to excel in the part 
which is given us. If it be an improper one, the fault is not 
in us, but in Him who has cast our several parts, and is the 
great disposer of the drama. 

The part that was acted by this philosopher himself was 
but a very indifferent one, for he lived and died a slave. 
His motive to contentment in this particular, receives a very 
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great enforcement from the above-mentioned consideration, 
If we remember that our parts in the other world wifi be 
new-cast, and that mankind will be there ranged in different 
stations of superiority and pre-eminence, in proportion as 
they have here excelled one another in virtue, and performed 
in their several posts of life the duties which belong to them. 

There are many beautiful passages in the little apocryph al. 
book, entitled, The Wisdom of Solomon, to seflormDSe 
vanity of honour, and the like temporal blessings which are 
in so great repute among men, and to comfort those who 
have not the possession of them. It represents in very warm 
ahd noble terms this advancement of a good man in* the 
other world, and the great surprise which it will produce 
among those who are his superiors in this. ‘ Then shall the 
righteous man stand in great boldness before the face of 
such as have afflicted him, and mad e no account of his 
labours. When they see it they shall be troubled with 
terrible fear, and shall be amazed at the strangeness of his 
salvation, so far beyond all that they looked foi And they 
repenting and groaning for anguish of spirit, shall say within 
themselves. This was he whom we had sometime in derision, 
and a proverb of reproach. We fools accounted his life 
madness, and his end to be without honour. How is he 
numbered among the children of God, and his lot is among 
the saints !’ 

If the reader would see the description of a life that is 
passed away in vanity and among the shadows of pomp 
and greatness, he may see it very finely drawn in the same 
place. In the mean time, since it is necessary in the present 
constitution of things, that order and distinction should be 
kept in the world, we should be happy, if those who enjoy 
the upper stations in it, would endeavour to surpass others 
in virtue, as much as in rank, and by their humanity and 
.. condescension make their superiority easy and acceptable 
tfiTTfiosewKo are beneath them ; and if, on the contrary, 
those who are m meaner posts of life, would consider how 
they may better their condition hereafter, and by a just 
deference and submission to their superiors, make them 
happy in those blessings with which Providence has thought 
Jfr to distinguish them. C. 
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USES OF AMBITION—FAME DIFFICULT TO 

BE OBTAINED. 

No. 255 ] Saturday, December 22, 1711. [Addisax. 

Landis amore tumes ? sunt certa piacula , qua te 
Ter pure lecto poterunt recreare hbello. 

— Hor. Kp. 1. Lib. 1 ver. 36. 

IMITATED 

Know, there are rhymes, which (fresh and fresh apply’d) 

» « Will cure the puppy °f his pride.—Pope. 

TjJ HE soul, consideied abstractedly from its passions, is 
of a remiss and sedentary nature, slow in its resolves 
and languishing In its executions. The use therefore of 
the passions is to stir it up, and to put it upon action, 
to awaken the understanding, to enforce the will, and to 
make the whole man more vigorous and attentive in the 
prosecutions of his designs. As this is the end of the 
passions in general, so it is particularly of ambition, which 
pushes the soul to such actions as aie apt to procure honour 
and reputation to the actor But if we carry our reflections 
(higher, we may discover further ends of provide nce in im¬ 
planting this passion in mankind. 

It was necessary for the world, that arts should be inv&ntr 1 
ed and improved, books written and t ransmitted to posterity, 

nations conquered and civili7ed. Nov^.since the proper and 

genuine motives to these, and the like giea^ actions, 
would only influence virtuous minds; there would be but 
small improvements in the woTld, were there not some 
• common principle of action working equally with all meri. 
And such a principle is ambition, or a desire of fame, by 
which great endowments are not suffered to lie idle and use^ 
less to the public, and many vicious men are ~ 

as it were, and engaged contrary to their natural mcIThatiobs 
,in a glorious and laudable course of action. For we may 
further observe, tftat men of the greatest abilities are most 
tfred with ambition ; and that on the contrary, mean and 
narrow minds are the least actuated by it 4 whether it be 
tthat a man’s sense of his own incapacities makes him despair 
•of coming at fame, or that he has not enough range Of 
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_it to look out for any good which does not more 

immediately relate to his interest or convenience ; or that 
Providence, in the very frame of his soul, would not subject 
him to such a passion as would be useless to the world, 
and a torment to himself. 

Were not this desire of fame very strong, the difficulty of 
obtaining it, and the danger of losing it when obtained, 
would be sufficient to deter a man from so vain a pursuit. 

How few are there who are furnished with abilities suffi¬ 
cient to recommend their actions to the admiration of die 
world, and to distinguish themselves from the rest of mankind ? 
Providence for the most part sets us upon a level, and 
observes a kind of proportion in its dispensation towards us. 
If it renders us perfect in one accomplishment, it generally 
leaves Us defective in another, and seems careful rather of 
preserving every person from being mean and deficient in his 
qualifications, than of making any singte one eminent or 
extraordinary. 

Among those who are the most richly endowed by nature, 
and accomplished by their own industry, how few are there 
whose virtues are not obscured by the ignorance, prejudice, 
or envy of their beholders ’ Some men cannot discern 
between a noble and a mean action. Others are apt to 
attribute them to some false end or intention: and others 
purposely misrepresent or put a wrong in t er pretatio n on < 
them. 

But the more to enforce this consideration, who may 
observe that those are generally most unsuccessful in their 
pursuit after fame, who are most desirous of obtaining it. 
it is Saiust's remark unon Cato, that the less he coveted glory, 
the more he acquired it. 

Men take an ill-natured pleasure in crossing our inclina¬ 
tions, and disappointing us in what our hears are most set 
upon. When, therefore, they have discovered the passionate 
desire of fame in the amhitious man, fas no temper of mind 
is more apt to show itself) they become Mrpf and reserved* 
in their commendations, they envy him the saBsfaction of an 
*pplause7 andlobk on their praises rather as a kindness done 
to his person, than as a tribute paid to his merit. Others* 
who are free from this natural perverseness of temper grow 
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wary m their praises Of one who sets too great a value on 
them, lest they should raise him too high in his own imagina¬ 
tion, and by consequence remove him to a greater distance 
from themselves. 

But further, this desire of fame naturally betrays the* 
ambitious man into such a ® are a lessening to. 

his reputation. He is still afraid lest any of his actions should*; 
b® away in private, lest his dgggits should be con- s 

cealed from the notice of the world, or receive any disadvan-* 
tage from the reports which others make of them. This 
often sets him on empty boasts and ostentations of himself, 
and betrays him into vain fantastic recitals of his own per¬ 
formances. His discourse generally leans* one way, and 
whatever is the subject of it, tends o bliq uely either to the 
detracting from others,or to the extolling of himself. Vanity;* 
is the natural weakness of an ambitious man, which exposes- 
him to the secret scorn and derision of those he converses 
with, and ruins the character he is so industrious to advance 
by it. For though his actions are never so glor.ous, they lose 
the’r lustre when they are drawn at large, and set to show 
by his own hand ; and as the world is more apt to find fault 
than to commend, the boast will probably be censured, when 
the great action that occasioned it is forgotten. 

Besides, this very desire of fame is looked on as a mean¬ 
ness and imperfection m the greatest character. A solid 
and substantial greatness of soul looks down, with a generous 
neglect, on the censures and applauses of the multitude, and 
places a man beyond the little noise and stufe of tongues.. 
Accordingly we find m ourselves a secret awe and venera¬ 
tion for the character of one who moves above us in a regular 
and illustrious course of virtue, without any regard to our 
good or ill opinions of him, to our reproaches or commen¬ 
dations. As on the contrary it is usual for us, when we would 
take off from the fame and reputation of an action, to ascribe 
it to vain-glory, and a desire of fame in the actor. Nor is- 
this common judgment and opinion of mankind ill-founded ; 
for certainly it denotes no great bravery of mind to be worked 
up to any noble action by so selfish a motive, and to do that 
out of a desire of fame, which we could not be prompted to 
by a disinterested love to mankind, or by a generous passing 
for the glory of him that made us. 
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Thus is fame a thing difficult to be obtained by all, but 
particularly by those who thirst after it, since most men have 
so much either of ill-nature, or of wariness, as not to gratify 
or sooth the vanity of the ambitious man ; and since this 
very thirst after fame naturally betrays him into such inde¬ 
cencies as are a lessening to his reputation, and is itself 
looked upon as a weakness in the greatest characters. 

In the next place, fame is easily lost, and as difficult to be - 
'preserved as it was at first to be acquired. But this I shall 
anake the subject of a following paper. C. 


USE TO BE MADE OF ENEMIES. 

JVo. J55 ] Thursday, April ij, 1712. [Addison. 

Non ego movdaci distrinxt carmine quenquam . 

it ( /t —Ovid, Tris. Lib. ii, 563. 

1 ne'er in g all dipp’d my envenom’d pen, ' 

Nor branaeothe bold front of shameless men. 

1 

have been very often tempted to write invectives upon * 
Qjjj those who have detracted from my works, of spoken in 
■d ^o g folo n of my person ; but I look upon it as a particular 
Sappiness, that I have always hindered my resentments from 
proceeding to this extremity. I once had gone through half a 
satire, but found so many motions of humanity rising in me 
towards the persons whom I had severely treated, that I 
threw it into the fire without ever finishing it. I have been 
angry enough to make several little epigrams and lampoons; 
and. after having admired them a day or two, have likewise 
committed them to the flames* These I look upon as so 
many sacrifices to humanity, and have received much greater 
satisfaction from tfie suppiessing such performances, than 
I coutd have aone frpm any reputation they might have 
ptoEflied ne.;or \m ' 

my enem ies mxasel ha&mMe them public It a man has 
talent in writing, it shows a good mind to forbear answer¬ 
ing c al u m nies and reproaches in the same spirit of bitterness 
.withwfficKtliey are offered. But when a man has been at 
some pains in making suitable returns to an enemy, and has 
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the instruments of revenge in his hands, to let drop his wrath, 
And stifle his resentments, seems to have something in it 
^greaPSna heroical. There is a particular merit in such a 
way of forgiving an enemy ; and the more violent and un¬ 
provoked the offence has been, the greater still is the merit 
of him who thus forgives it. 

I never m$t with a consideration that is more finely spurn 1 
and what has better pleased me, than one in Epictetus, WBlBn 
places an enemy In a new light, and gives us a view of him 
altogether different from that m which we are used to regard 
him. The sense of it is as follows : ‘Does a man reproach 
thee for being proud or ill-natured, envious or conceited , 
ignorant or detracting ? Consider with thyself whemer bis / 
reproaches are true. If they are fiOtT corifNftet fhaH thou art 
not thfe person whom he reproaches, tuff that he reviles an , 
i wasrspj«8. *mrd perhaps loves what thhtf f'eafly ^n:, 
tKougKlie TTates what thou appearest to be If his reproaches 
are true, if thou art the envious, ill-natured man he takes thee 
for, give thyself another turn, become mild, affable, and 
obliging, and his reproaches of thee naturally cease. Hfa 
reproach??, mav jncjeecFcoritihue, but thou no longer the 
pejgqn whom he reproaches,' 

I often apply this rule to myself; and when I hear of a 
satirical speech or writing that is aimed at me, I examine my 
■own heart, whether I deserve it or not. If I bring in a verdict 
against myself, 1 endeavour to^ rectifj Jfor ^tne 

future in those * particulai s which have drawn' the censure 
ypj&h but if the whole invective grounded upon a 
SuseliBod, I trouble myself no further about it, and look 
upon my name at the head of it to signify no more than one 
of those fictitious names made use of by an author to intro¬ 
duce an imaginary character. Why should a man be sensible 
of the sting of a reproach, who is a stranger to the guilt that 
as implied in it ? or subject himself to the penalty, when be 
knows he has never committed the crime ? This is a piece 
of fortitude, which every one owes to his own innocence, and 
without which it is impossible for a man of any merit or figure 
to live at peace with himself in a country that abounds with 
wit and liberty. 

The famous Monsieur Balzac, in a letter to the chancellor. > 
of France who ^adpreventea the publication of a book ; 
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against *him, has the following words, which are a lively 
picture of the greatness of mind so visible in the works 01 
that author : ‘If it was a new thing, it may be I should not 
be displeased with the suppression of the first l j jffi j that should 
abuse me ; but since there are enough of them to make a 
small library, 1 am secretly pleased to see the number in¬ 
creased, and take delight in raising a heap of stones that envy 
has cast at me without doing me any harm. % 

"Tfe*'author here alludes to those monuments of the 
eastern nations, which were mountains of stones raised upon 
the dead body by travellers, that used to cast every one his 
stone upon it as they passed by It is certain that no monu¬ 
ment is so glorious as one which isfffus raised by the hands 
6TenW : Tor my part, I admire an author for such a temper 
ol mind as enables him to bear an undeserved reproach 
without resentment, more than for all the wit of any the finest 
satirical reply. 

This far I thought necessary to explain myself in relation- 
to those who have animadverted on this paper, ana to show 
'the reasons why I have not thought fit to return them any 
‘ formal answer. I must further add, that the work would 
have been of very little use to the public, had it been filled} 
with personal reflections and debates ; for which reasons I 
have never pnce turned out jpf my w to observe those ^ 
little cavils which havV15een made against it by envy or 
ignotaWBT The .com mon f r y of s cnblers, who, .have no 
other w a^ of.Egffi^taljen noW^SThulBy attaAing 
ggfffeff some reputation in the world, would have furnished 
v aae wShTusiness enough, had they found me disposed to 
enter‘ttk'tfSfs with thgjjft, 

J IBS!!’ conclude with the fable of Itocc^Hni/s traveller, 
who was so Postered with the noise of grasshoppers in h*® 
ears, that he aligmeufrom his horse in great wrath to kill 
them all. ‘ This,’ says the author, ‘was troubling himself to 
no manner of purpose. Had he pursued his journey without 
taking notice of them, the troublesome insects wou d have 
died of themselves in a ver> few weeks, and he would have 
suffered nothing fiom them.’ 
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CHEERFULNESS PREFERABLE TO MIRTH. 


No. 381 ] Saturday, May If, if 12. [Addison. 

sEquam memento rebus in aiduts, 

Servare mentem, non secus in boms 

Ab insolenti temperat am 

Lcetitid, monture Delt.—Wot. Od. 3 1* 2. v, 1. 

Be calm, ifiy Delius, and serene, 

However fortune change the scene» 

In the most dejected state, 

Sink not underneath the weight , 

Nor vet, when happy days begin, 

And the full tide comes rolling m, 

I et a fierce, unruly joy 

The settled quiet of thy mind destroy.-— A non 


have alwajs preferred cheerfulness to mirth. The 
latter, I consider as an act, the former as an habit of 
the mind. Mirth is short and transient, cheerfulness fixed 
and permanent. Those are often raised into the greatest 
transports of mirth, who are subject to the greatest depres¬ 
sions of melancholy. On the contrary, cheerfulness, though it 
does not give the mind such an exquisite gladness, prevents 
us from falling into any depths of sorrow. Mirth is like a 
flash of lightning, that breaks through a gloonToF^ouds, and 
glitters for a moment; cheerfulness keeps up a kind of 
ay-Tight 1h the mlhd, and ffttfe It with a steady and perpetual 
•setefitty. ' ' * ** ‘ 

Men of auster e principles look upon mirth as too wanton 
and dissolute J, 1®r a state of probation, and as filled with a,, 
certain triumph and insolence of heart, that is inconsistent 
with a life which is every moment obnoxious to the greatest 
dangers. Writers 6f this complexion have observed, that* 
the Sacred *V&WiTW$5 ‘Wife gtear paEttmf ^pSrfepfn 

* * >m*.p w 1 * Ty-w* & .vim**'* 


^jfcerfuTness^fmmd is not liable to any of these 'excep¬ 
tions ; it ts of a serious and composed nature, it does not 
throw die mind into a condition improper for the present 
state of humanity, and is very conspicuous in the characters 
t>f those who are looked upon as the greatest philosophers 
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' among the heathens, as well as among those who have- 
been deservedly esteemed as saints and holy men among 
Christians. 

If we consider cheerfulness in three lights, with regard 
to ourselves, to those we converse with, and to the great 
Autho r of o ut being, it will not a little recommend itself on 
^cS^oT'ffiese accoums. The man who is possessed of this 
excellent frame of mind, is not only easy in his thoughts, 
but a perfect master of all the powers and faculties of his 
soul. His imagination is always clear, and his judgment 
undisturbed; his temper is even and unruffled, whether in< 
action or in solitude. He comes with relish to all those * 
goods which nature has provided for hnmTYastes alf the 
pleasures of the creation whiph are poured about him, and! 
does not feel the full weight of those accidental evils which 
may befall him. 

If we consider him relation to the persons whom he 
converses with, it naturally produces love and good-will 
towards him A cheerful mind is not only disposed to be 
affable and obliging* but raises the same good humour in 
those' who home within its influence. A man finds himself 
pleased:, he a does not know why, with the cheerfulness of This 
companion.'' It is like a sudden sunshine that awaken# a- 
secret^ltlght In the mind, without her attending to’it. The 
hea¥t' 4 te}6Tces of its own accord, and naturally flows out 
into friendship and benevolence towards the person who has- 
so kindly an effect upon it. 


mind in its third 
a constant habitual 
An inward cheer- 


When I consider this cheerful state of 
relation, I cannot but look upon it as 

gratitude to the great Author of nature _ 

' fMSSB-liy lS?P llclt . praise “<J thanks^mnK to Providence 
Its qispehSatlon^. Tt is a kind of acquie scence in 
ET whereTn we Tre pTaceCan^^ret’ mmSi oH 



the Atvipe wITr ip his* conduct iow^ds man. 




There are but two things which, in my opinion, can reason¬ 
ably deprive us of this cheerfulness of heart. The first of 
these is the sense of guilt. A man who lives in a state of 
* vice and impenitence,, can have no title to that evenness and 
tranquilhty^fmihd which is the health of the soul, and the 
hatural effect of virtue and innocence. Cheerfulness in at* 

1 • wuNMepH.’, maMw 
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ill man deserves a harder name than language can furnish 
<^Sff&TtrnmdheSs: ‘ 

jy b &i+a+ H a *► AW * * 

Afoeism. by which I mean a disbelief of a Supreme Being, 
anaconsequently of a future state, under whatsoever titles it 
shelters itself, may likewise very reasoqgbiy deprive a man 
of this cheerfulness of temper. There is something so 
particularly gloomy and offensive to human nature in the 
prospect of non-existence, that I cannot but wonder, with 
many excellent writers, how it is possible for a man to out¬ 
live the expectation Of it. For my own part, I think the 
being of a God is so little to be doubted, that it is almost the 
only truth we are sure of, and such a truth as we meet with 
in every object, in every occurrence, and in d%ery thought. 
If we look into the characters of this tribe of infidels, we^ 
generally find they are made up of pride, spleen, ana cavil. * 
It is indeed no wonder, that men who are uneasy to them¬ 
selves, should be so to the rest of the world; and how is 
it possible for a man to be otherwise than uneasy in himself, 
who is in danger every moment of losing his entire existence, 
and dropping into nothing ? 


The vicious man and atheist have therefore no pretence 
to cheerfulness, and would act very unreasonably, should 
they endeavour after it. It is impossible for any one to live 
in good-humour, and enjoy his present existence, who is 
apprehensive either of torment or of annihilation; of being 

miserable, or of not being at all. 

* 


After having mentioned those two great principles, which 
are destructive of cheerfulness in their own nature, as well 
as in right reason I can not think of any other that ought 
tq banish this happy temper from a virtuous mind. Pain 
and sickness, shame and reproach, poverty and old age, nay 
death itself, considering the shortness of their duration, and 
the advantage we may reap from them, do not deserve the 
name of evils. A good mind may bear up under them with 
fortitude, with indolence and with chearfuloess of heart. The 
tossing of a tempest does not discompose him. which 55*15" 
iuPFwuTormg him to a joyful harbour. 

A man, who uses his best endevours to live according to 
the dictates of virtue and right reason, has two perpetual 
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sources of cheerfulness; m the consideration of his own 
nature, and of that Being on whom he has a dependance. 
If he looks into himself, he cannot but rejoice in that existence 
which is so lately bestowed upon him, and which, after 
'(millions of ages, will be still new, and still in its beginning. 
How many self-congratulations naturally rise in the mind, 
when It reflects on this its entrance into eternity, when it 
takes a view of those improvable faculties which in a few 
years, and even at its first setting out, have made so consider¬ 
able a progress, and which will still be receiving an increase 
of perfection, and consequently an increase of happiness i 
The consciousness of such a being spreads a perpetual 
•diffusion of joy through the soul of a virtuous man and makes 
him look upon himself every moment as more happy than 
he knows how to conceive. 

The second source of cheerfulness, to a good mind, is its 
consideration of that Being on whom we have our dependance, 
and in whom, though we behold hinfas yet but in the first 
faint discoveries of his perfections, we see every thing that 
we can imagine as great, glorious, or amiable. We find our- 
, selves everywhere upheld by his goodness, and surrounded 
with an immensity doSWand mercy. In sho rt, we depend 
upon a Beijjg, whose power qualifies Hirn to make us nappy 
Infinity or means, whose goodness and truth engage 
htttrpjo.flpse happy^wfio d'etre if of him, and whose 
uncnsuigeableness will secure us in this happiness to all 

Such considerations, which every one should perpetually 
cherish in his thoughts, will banish from us all that secret 
heaviness of heart which unthinking men are subject to when 
they lie under no real affliction : all that anguish which w* 
may feel from any evil that actually oppresses us, to which I 
may likewise add those little crackling s of mirth and folly 
that are apter to betray virt*ie thansuppoft it; and establish 
in us such an even and cheerful temper, as make us pleasing 
to ourselves, to those with whom we converse, and to Him 
-whom we were made to please. I. 
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XI. ON RELIGION. 

IMMATERIALITY OF THE SOUL. 


No. ///.] Saturday, July 7, ijio. [Addison. 


— •—Inter sihnis ucademt qucercre venlm. 

—Hot. Lib. 2 . Ep. ii* 45 . 

"To search for truth in academic groves,*' 






r HE course of my last speculation led me insensibly into 
a subject upon which I always meditate with great 
■delight, 1 mean the immortality of the soul, I was yesterday 
walking alone in one of my friend’s woods, and lost myself 
in it very agreeably, as 
ral amwesm Mt >e stg 
morality 




First, from the nature of the soul itself, and particularly 
its immateriality, which, though not absolutely necessary to 
the eternity of its duration, has, I think, been evinced td 
almost a demonstration. 


Secondly, from its passions and sentiments, as particularly 
from its lo^e of existence, its horror of annihilation, and 
its hopes of immortality, with that secret satisfactio n which 
it finds in the practice of virtue, and that ufteasmes! which 
follows in it upon the commission of vice. 

Thirdly, from the nature of the Supreme Being, whose 
justice, goodness, wisdom and veracity are all concerned in 
this great point. 

But among these and other excellent arguments for the 
immortality of the soul, there is one drawn from the per¬ 
petual progress of ti?e soul to its perfection, without a 
possibility of ever arriving at it; which is a hint that I do 
not remember to have seen opened and improved by others ' 
who have written os this subject though it seems to me to 
scarry a great weight with it. Hqw can It enter into the 
thoughts of man, that the soul, which is capable of such 
Immense perfections, and of receiving new improvements to 
all eternity, shall fall away into nothing almost as soon as 
it Is created ? Are such abilities made for no purpose t 
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A Vote arrives at a point* of perfection that he can never 
pass : in a few years he has all the endowments he is capable 
of; and were he tp live ten thousand more, would be the 
Same thing he is at present. Were a human soul thus a t a 
atggjjn her accomplishments, were her faculties to be full 
mown, and incapable of farther enlargements, 1 could 
imagine it might fall away insensibly, and drop at once into 
a state of annibifitW. But can we. believe a thinking bemr 
that is jn a perpetual 
srfecuo 


LL 1| ■*>. [ yJ. . I. . I .1 B * 

tection to O ^lectl oh, afte r 


ei 

. , .... „ - ana, powja,»...... 

tet setting very beginning q{ 

$ff0r r f i rr 1 * 8 » v * 

Hi* 

A man, considered in his present state, seems only sent 
into the world to propagate his kind. He provides himself 
with a successor, anolmmRiiately quits hi& post to make 
room for him 

- -Hcpt es 

Hmredem aUerius, vehit unda supet venii undam. 

—Horace. Lib. *, Ep. u. 175 - 

“Heir crowds heir, as m a rolling flood 
** Wave urges wa ve. fi -~C>eec% 

not seem born to enjoy' life, but ,to deliver it 
™ s ' ^ not sur P risi “& K> consMer in 
i y which are formed foi our use, and can finish their 
business in a short life The silk-worm, after having spun 
her task, lays her eggs and dies But a man can never have 
taken in his full measure of knowledge, has not time to 
subdue his passions, establish his soul in virtue, and come 
up to the perfection of his nature, before he is hurried off 
the stage. Would an infinitely wise Being make such glorious 
Creatures for so mean a put pose ? | c te^ffht in the 

production 

give us talents that are not 
Capacities that are never to be gratified ?' 

. , . Ti ,- wliirh-*hinK . ali-hi; 

wPrlsLra looking oiiThisworl£ 


nt4^f*?pTtTTr?ti» 


■success* 
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There is not, in my opinion, a more pleasing aim) 
triumtjfe|it consideration in religion than this, of the perpetual 
Tflogrcsswhich the soul makes towards the perfection 0# its 
nature, without ever arriving at a period in it. 






aftd bneKten 


virtue to virtue, 
something wonder 

TFfe~~mmcf of' MalT"fTayrTr1oir S t'b?i: . . 

pjeasl ng to God himself, to see his' creation lor ever ,! fi; 2 Sj- 

fymg"m Tar-eyes 
degrees orre&etifbT$fic6 

Methmks this single consideration, of the progress of a 
finite spirit to perfection, will be sufficient to extinguish all 
envy in inferior natures, and all contempt in superior. That 
cherubim, which now aooeais as a God to a human sSfif 
Kffifr?#y we l tTO ' ifepeno'd w ln ■« 

Wfefn the human souL shall be as 
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NOTIONS OF THE HEATHENS ON DEVOTION. 

Nt>* 207.] Saturday, October 2j, ijti. [Addison. 

Omnibus in terris, quce sunt a Gadibus usque 
Auroram et Gange?n t pauci dignoscero possunt 
Vera bona, atque Hits multum diverse, remotd 
Erroris nebula — Juv, Sat. x. I. 

“Look round the habitable world, how few 

, Know their own good, or, knowing it, pursue 0 
How rarely reason guides the stubborn choice, 

Prompts the fond wish, or lifts the suppliant voice f' 

— J)ryd. Johnson , &c. 

JniN my last Saturday’s paper I laid down some thoughts 
upon devotion in general, and shall here show what 
were the notions of the most refined heathens on this subject, 
as they are represented in Plato’s dialogue upon prayer, 
entitled Alcibiades the Second, which doubtless gave occasion 
to Juvenal’s tenth satire, and to the second satire of Persius; 
as the last of these authors has almost transcribed the 
preceding dialogue entitled Alcibiades the First, in his fourth 
satire. 

The speakers in this dialogue upon prayer, are Socrates 
and Alcibiades; and the substance of it (when drawn together 
out of the intricacies and digressions) as follows : 

Socrates meeting his pupil Alcibiades, as be was going to 
his devotions, and observing his eyes to be fixed upon the 
earth with great seriousness and attention, tells him, that be 
had reason to be thoughtful on that occasion, since it was 
possible for a man to bring down evils upon himself by his 
own prayers, and th*t those things, which the gods send 
him in answer to his petitions, might turn to his destruction. 
This, says he, may net only happen when a man prays for 
what he knows is mischievous in its own nature, as Oedipus 
implored the gods to sow dissension between his sons ; but 
when he prays for what he believes would be for his good, 
and against what he believes would be to his detriment. This 
the philosopher shows must necessarily happen among Mi's* 
since most men are blinded with ignorance, prejudice, or 
passion, which hinder them from seeing such things ns are 
really beneficial to them. For an instance, he asks Alcibiades, 
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whether he would not be thoroughly pleased and satisfied 
if that god, to whom he was going to address himself, should 
promise to make him the sovereign of the whole earth ? 
Alcibiades answers, that he should, doubtless, look upon such 
a promise as the greatest favour that could be bestowed upon 
him. Socrates then asks him, if after receiving this great 
favour he would be contented to lose his life ? Or if he 
would receive it, though he was sure he should make an ill 
use of it ? To both which questions Alcibiades answers in 
the negative. Socrates then shows him, from the examples 
of others, how these might very probably be the effects of 
such a blessing. He then adds, that other reputed pieces 
of good-fortune, as that of having a son, or procuring 
the highest post ip a government, are subject to the like fatal 
consequences; which nevertheless, says he, men ardently 
desire, and would not fail to pray for, if they thought their 
prayers might be effectual for the obtaining of them. 

Having established this great point, that, all the most 
apparent blessings in this life are obnoxious to such dreadful 
consequences, and that no man knows what in its events 
would prove to him a blessine or a curse, he teaches 
Alcibiades after what manner he ought to pray. 

In the first place, he recommends to him, as the model 
of his devotions, a short prayer, which a Greek poet composed 
for the use of his friends, in the following words : 'O Jupiter, 
give us those things which are good for us, whether they are 
such things as we pray for, or such things as we do not pray 
for : and remove from us those things which are hurtful, 
though they are such things as we pray for.” 

In the second place, that his disciple may ask such things 
as are expedient for him, he shews him, that it is absolutely 
necessary to apply himself co the study of true wisdom, and 
to the knowledge of that which is his chief good, and the 
most suitable to the excellency of his nature. 

In the third and last place, he informs him, that the best 
method he could make use of to draw down blessings upon 
himself, and to render his prayers acceptable, would be to 
live in a constant practice of his duty towards the gods, and 
towards men. Under this head he very much recommends 
a form of prayer the Lacedemonians made use of, in which 
they petition the gods, *to give them all good things so long 
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as titty were virtuous.' Urider this head likewise he gives a 
very remarkable account of an oracle to the foflbwing 
purpose: 

When the Athenians in the war with the Lacedemonians 
received many defeats both by sea and land, they sent a 
message to the ertaclc of Jupiter Ammon, to ask the reason 
why they who erected so many temples to the gods, and 
adorned them with such costly offerings ; why they who had 
instituted so many festivals, and acoompanied them with such 
pomps and ceremonies ; in short, why they who had slain so 
litany hecatombs at their attars, should be less successful 
than the Lacedemonians, who fell so short of them in 
these particulars ? To this, says be, the oracle made the 
following reply : ‘I am better biased with the prayers of the 
Lacedemonians than with alt the oblations of the Greeks/ As 
this prayer implied and encouraged virtue in those who made 
it; the philosopher proceeds to show how the most vicious 
man might be devtfut, so far. as victims could make him, 
but that his offerings were regarded by the gods as bribes, 
and his petition^ as blasphemies. He likewise quotes on 
this occasion two verses out of Homer, in which the poet says, 
"that the scent of the Trojan sacrifices were carried up to 
heaven by the winds; but that it was not acceptable to the 
gods, who were displeased with Priam and all his people/ 

The conclusion of this dialogue is very remarkable. 
Soefates having deterred Alcibiades from the prayers and 
sacrifice which he was going to offer, by setting forth the 
above mentioned difficulties of performing that duty as he 
ought, adds these sgords, ‘We must therefore wait till such 
time as we may l^prn how we ought to behave ourselves 
towards the gods.jtnd towards men/ ‘But when will that time 
come/ says jjficlbiades, ‘and who is it that will instruct us ? 
For I would fain see this man, whoever be is/ Tt is ope/ 
says Socrates, ‘who takes care of you; but as Homer tells us, 
that Minerva removed the mist from Bioumde’s eyes, that 
lie might plainly discover both gods and men, so tm dark¬ 
ness that hangs upon your mind must be removed beta! 
ytw are able to disown what is good and what is evil/ ‘Let 
tab remove from my mind/ says AkihJadea, 'the d ata tta 
and what else he pleases, I am determined te refuse nothing 
Jve tall order me, whoever he is, $0 that I may become tan 
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■better man by it.’ The remaining part of this diak&tie la 
very obscure : there is something in it that wouid make us 
(think Socrates hinted at himself, when he spoke of this divine 
teacher who was to come into the world, did not he own 
(that he himself was in this respect as much at a loss, ahd in 
as great distress as the rest of mankind. 

Some learned men look upon this conclusion as a predic¬ 
tion of our Saviour, or at least that Socrates, like the high 
priest, prophesied unknowingly, and pointed at that Divine 
Teacher who was to come into the world some ages after 
him. However that may be, we find that this great philosopher 
saw by the light of reason, that it was suitable to the good¬ 
ness of the divine nature, to send a person into the world 
who should instruct mankind in the duties of religion, and, 
m particular, teach them how to pray. 

Whoever reads this abstract of Plato's discourse on prayer, 
will, I believe, naturally make this reflection, That the great 
founder of our religion, as well by his own example, as in the 
form of prayer which he taught his disciples, did not Only 
keep up to those rides which the light of nature had suggested 
to this great philosopher, but instructed his disciples in the 
whole extent of this duty, as well as of all others. He directed 
them to the proper object of adoration, and taught them, 
according to the third rule above-mentioned, to apply them¬ 
selves to him in their closets, without show or ostentation, 
and to worship him in spirit and in truth.’ As the Lacedemo¬ 
nians in their form of prayer imptef#s§ tho^gois in general 
to give them all good things so long as they were virtuous, 
we ask in particular 'that our offences may be forgiven, %s 
we forgive those of others. If we look into the second rule 
which Socrates has prescribed, namely, that we should apply 
ourselves to the knowledge of such things as are best for 
its, this iso it iwgriertite 4lKtsin€ ; ^4of the gospel, 

where we are taught in several instances to^&pard those things 
as curses, which appear as blessings in the eye of tin west#? 
and on the contary, to esteem tbuse things m idemM#* 
vdsicli to the. irniitrtmis nf appear as cw ywift r 

Sd tSMaLlMr wttiftfcA ggnacribcd to m we only pray for that 

hi mt dM good, and the great end Of 
wijmmi wm mMftftNximi Supreme Seine for the 
coming of his kingdom, being soTtciteus for no edtmtempOatik 
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blessings but our daily sustenance. On the other side, we 
pray against nothing but sin, and against evil in general, 
leaving it with Omniscience to determine what is really such. 
If we look into the first of Socrates his rules of prayer, in 
which he recommends the above-mentioned form of the 
ancient poet, we find that form not only comprehended, 
but very much improved in the petition, wherein we pray 
to the Supreme Being that his will may be done : which is- 
of the same force with that form which our Saviour used, 
when he prayed against the more painful and most ignomi 
nious of deaths, ‘Nevertheless not my will, but thine be done.’ 
This comprehensive petition is the most humble, as well as- 
the most prudent, that can be offered up from the creature 
to his Creator, as it suppose the Supreme Being wills nothing 
but what is for our good, and that he knows better than our¬ 
selves what is so. I'. 


ON THE BEAUTY AND LOVELINESS OF VIRTUE. 

No. J43.] Saturday, December 8 t7ti. I Addison. 

Formam qutdem tpsarn, Mane fit, et tanquam faciem honesti 
vtdes, qu(P si ocuhs cerneretur, muabdes amoves {ut att 
Plato) cxcitaret so pi entire —1 ull Oftic 

You see, my son Marcus, virtue as it were embodied, which, 
if it could be made the object of sight, would (as Plato 
says) excite in us a wonderful love of wisdom. 


Mi do not remember *o have read any discourse written 
expressly upon the beauty and loveliness of virtue, 
without considering it as a duty, and as the means of making 
us happy both now and hereafter. I design therefore this 
speculation as an essay upon that subject, in which I shall 
consider virtue no farther than as it is in itself of an amiable 
nature, after having premised, that I understand hv the word 
yirtue such a general notion as is affixed to it by the writers- 
‘ lotf morality, and which by devout men generally goes under 
the name of religion, and by men of the world under the 
name of honour. 
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Hypocrisy itself does great honour, or rathe* justice, to 
religion, and tackly acknowledges it to be an t0 

human nature. The hypocrite would not be at so mbch 
pains $Q, JMJL pn £he appggrancg pf virtue, if he did not know 
it was the most proper and effectual means to gain the love * 
and esteem of mankind 

We learn front Hierocles, it was a common saying among 
the heathens, that the wise man hates no body, but only 
loves the virtuous. 

Tully has a very beautiful gradatjpp of thoughts to show 
how amiable virtue is. ‘We Hove a virtuous man,’ says he, 
‘who lives in the remotest parts of the earth, though we are 
altogether out of the reach of his virtue, and can receive 
from it no manner of benefit.” Nay, one who died several 
ages ago, raises a secret fondness and benevolence for him 
in our minds, when we read his story. Nay, what is still more, 
one who has been the enem> of our country, provided his wars 
were regulated by justice and humanity, as in the instance of 
Pyrrhus, whom Tully mentions on this occasion in opposition 
to Hannibal. Such is th* natural beauty and loveliness of 
virtue. 

i 

Stoicism, which was the pedantry oj[ # yijrp4^» ascribes all 
good qualifications, of what kind soever to the virtuous man. 
Accordingl> Cato, in the character Tully has left of him, 
carried matters so far, that he would not allow any one but 
a virtuous man to be handsome. This indeed looks more 
like a philosophical rant than the real opinion of a wise man ; 
yet this was what CafTTvery seriously maintained In short, 
the Stoics thought they could not sufficiently represent the 
excellence of virtue, if they did not comprehend in the notion 
of it all possible perfections ; and therefore did not only 
suppose, that it was tr a|[is^ en deptly beautiful in itself, but 
that it made the very bo?[^amtame^and banished every kind 
of deformity from the person in whom it resided. 

It is a common observation, that the most abandoned to 
all sense of goodness, are apt to wish those who are related 
to them of a different character: and it is very observable, 
that none are more struck with the charms of virtue in the 
fair-sex, than those who by their very admiration of it are 
carried to a desire of ruining it 
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A virtuous mind m a fair body is indeed a fine picture in 
a good light, and therefore it is no wonder that it makes the 
beautiful sex all over charms. 

As virtue in general is of an amiable and lovely nature, 
there are some particular kinds of it which are more so than 
others, and these are such as dis pose u& to do good to 
mankind. Temperance and abstinence, faith and devotion, 
are in themselves perhaps as laudable as any other virtues ; 
but those which make a man popular and beloved, art 
justice, chanty, munificence, and, in short, ail the good 
qualities that render”'iisneficia 1 to each ether. For th : s 
reason even an extravagant man, who has nothing else to 
recommend him but a false generosity, is often more beloved 
and esteemed than a person of a much more finished 
character, who is defective in this particular. 

The two great ornaments of virtue, which show her in the 
most advantageous views, and make her altogether lovely, 
are cheerfulness and good-nature. These generally go 
together, as a man cannot be agreeable to others who is 
not easy within himself. They are both very requisite 
in a virtuous mind, to keep out melancholy from the 
many serious thoughts it is engaged in, and to hinder 
its natural hatied of vice from souring into severity and 
censoriousness. 

If virtue is of this amiable nature, what can we think of 
those who can look upon it with an eye of hatred and ill- 
will, or can suffer their aversion for a party to blot out all 
the merit of the person who is engaged in it ? A man must 
be excessively stupid, as well as uncharitable, who believes 
that there is no virtue but on his own side, and that there 
are not men as honest as himself who may differ from him 
in political principles. Men may oppose one another in 
some particulars, but ought not to carry their hatred to 
those qualities which are of so amiable a nature in them- 1 
selves, and have nothing to do with the points in dispute. 
Men of virtue, though of different interests, ought to consider 
themselves as more nearly united with one another* than, 
with the vicious part of mankind, who embark withthem 
ip t he same civil concerns . We shouId*%eaf "low 

iowarcls.a manoriionour, who is a living antagonist, whjdhtf 

Tuljy tells us in the fore-mentioned passage, every one oat ur~ 
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ally does to an enemy that is dead. In short, we should 
esteem virtue though in a foe, and abhor vice though in 
a friend. 

I speak this wiih.^^ those cruel treatments which ; 
men of all sides are apt to give the characters of those xvhoL 
do not agree with them. How many persons of undoubted 
probity, and exemplary virtue, on either side, are fjlac^tened 
and ‘ defamed ? How many men of honour exposed to 
public obloyuy and reproach ? Those therefore who are" 
-either themstruments or abettors in such infernal dealings, 
ought to be looked upon as persons who make use of , 
religion to promote their cause, not of their cause to pro¬ 
mote religion. C. 


REFLECTIONS ON BILLS OF MORTALITY- 
STORY OF A PKRVISK. 


Nn. 2M9. j Thursday, January 31, iyj2, [Addison. 

Vila- stnnma brevis spent nos veiat tnchoare lorigam. 

—Hor. Od. iv. f.ih. i. 15. 

‘Lite's span forbids us to extend our cares, 

And stretch our hopes beyond our years."— Creech. 


PON taking my seat in a coffee-house., I often draw the 
eyes of the whole room upon me, when in the hottest 
■seasons of news, and at a time perhaps that the Butch mail 
is just come in, they hear me ask the coffee-man for his last 
week’s bill of mortality. I find that I have been sometimes 
taken on this occasion for a parish sexton, sometimes for an 
undertaker, and sometimes for a doctor of physic* In this, 
however, I am guided by the spirit of a philosopher, as I 
take Occasion from thence to reflect upon the regular increase 
and diminution of mankind, and consider the several various 
ways through which we pass from life to eternity. I am very 
well pleased with these weekly admonitions, that bring tag® 
my mind such thoughts as ought to be the daily entertain- 
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ment of every reasonable creature ,* and can consider, with 
pleasure to myself, by which of those deliverances, or, as we 
commonly call them, distempers, I may possibly make my 
escape out of this world of sorrows, into that condition of 
existence, wherein I hope to be happier than it is possible 
for me at present to conceive. 

But this is not all the use I make of the above-mentioned 1 
weekly paper. A bill of mortality is, in my opinion, an un¬ 
answerable argument for a Providence. How can we, without 
supposing ourselves under the constant care of a Supreme 
Being, give any possible account for that nice proportion, 
which we find in every great city, between the deaths and 
births of its inhabitants, and between the number of males 
and that of females, who are brought into the world ? What 
else could adjust in so exact a manner the recruits of every 
nation to its losses, and divide these new supplies of people 
into such equal bodies of both sexes ? Chance could never 
hold the balance with so steady a hand. Were we not 
counted out by an intelligent supervisor, we should sometimes 
be overcharged with multitudes, and at others waste away 
into a desert : we should be sometimes a populus virorunK 
as Florus elegantly expresses it, a generation of males, and at 
others a species of women. We may extend this consider¬ 
ation to every species of living creatures, and consider the 
whole animal world as an huge army made up of innumerable 
corps, if I may use that term, whose quotas have been kept 
entire near five thousand years, in so wonderful a manner, 
that there is not probably a single species lost during this 
long tract of time. Could we have general bills of mortality 
of every kind of animals, or particular ones of every species 
in each continent and island. I could almost say in every 
wood, marsh, or mountain, what astonishing instances- 
would thev be of that Providence which watches over all 
its works ? 

I have heard of a great man in the Romish church, who- 
upon reading those words in the Vth chapter of Genesis, ‘And 
all the days that Adam lived were nine hundred and thirty 
years, and he died ; and all the days of Seth were nine 
hundred and twelve years, and he died ; and all the days of 
Methuselah were nine hundred and sixty-nine years, and he 
died immediately shut himself up in a convent, and retired 
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from the world, as not thinking any thing in this life worth 
pursuing, which had not regard to another. 

The truth of it is, there is nothing m history which is so 
improving to the reader, as those accounts which we meet 
with of the deaths of eminent persons, and of their behaviour 
in that dreadful season. I may also add, that there are no 
parts in history which affect and please the reader in so 
sensible a manner. The reason I take to be this, because 
there is no other single circumstance in the story of any 
person, which can possibly be the case of every one who 
reads it. A battle or a triumph are conjunctures in which 
not one man in a million is likely to be engaged ; but when 
we see a person at the point of death, we cannot forbear 
being attentive to every thing he says or does, because we 
are sure that some time or other we shall ourselves be in 
the same melancholy circumstances. The general, the 
statesman, or the philosopher, are perhaps characters which 
we may never act in, but the dying man is one whom, sooner 
or later, we shall certainly resemble. 

It is perhaps, for the same kind of reason, that few books 
written in English, have been so much perused as Dr. 
Sherlock’s Discourse upon Death; though at the same time 
I must own, that he who has not perused this excellent piece, 
has not perhaps read one of the strongest persuasives to a 
religious life that ever was written in any language. 

The consideration with which I shall close this essay 
upon death, is one of the most ancient and most beaten 
morals that has been recommended to mankind. But its 
being so very common, and so universally received, though 
it tak.es away from it the grace of novelty, adds very much to 
the weight of it, as it shows that it falls in with the general sense 
of mankind. In short, I would have every one consider that 
he is in this life nothing more than a passenger, and that he 
is not to set up his rest here, but to keep an attentive eye 
upon that state of being to which he approaches every 
moment, and which will be for ever fixed and permanent. 
This single consideration would be sufficient to extinguish 
the bitterness of hatred, the thirst of avarice, and the cruelty 
of ambition. 

I am very much pleased with the passage of Antiphases, 
a very ancient poet, who lived near an hundred years 
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before Socrates, which represents the life of man under this 
view, as I have here translated it word for word. ‘Be not 
grieved/ says he, ‘above measure for thy deceased friends. 
They are not dead, but have only finished that journey which 
it is necessary for every one of us to take. We ourselves, 
must go to that great place of reception in which they are 
all of them assembled, and in this general rendezvous of 
mankind, live togethei in another state of being.’ 

I think 1 have, in a former paper, taken notice of tho'-e 
beautiful metaphors in Scripture, where life is termed a 
pilgrimage, and those who pass through it are called stranger^ 
and sojourners upon earth. I shall conclude this with a 
story, which I have somewhere read in the travels of fir John 
Chardin. That gentleman, after having told us that the inns 
which receive the caravans in Persia, and the eastern 
countries, are called by the name of caravansaries gives u 1 * 
a relation to the following purpose 

A dervise, travelling through Tartar), being arrived at the 
town of Balk, went into the king's palace by mistake as 
thinking it to be a public inn, or caravansary. Having 
looked about him for some time, he entered into a long 
gallery, where he laid down his wallet, and spread his carpet, 
in order to repose himself upon it, after the manner of the 
eastern nations He had not been long in this posture 
before he was discovered by some of the guards, who asked 
him what was his business in that place. The dervise told 
them he intended to take up his night s lodging in that 
caravansary. The guards let him know, in a very angr> 
manner, that the house he was in was not a caravansary, 
but the king’s palace. It happened that the king himself 
passed through the gallery during this debate, and smiling 
at the mistake of the dervise, asked him how* he could 
possibly be so dull as not to distinguish a palace from a 
caravansary ? ‘Sir.’ says the dervise, ‘give me leave to ask 
your Majesty a question or two. Who were the persons that 
lodged in this house when it was first built?' The king 
replied, ‘His ancestors/ ‘And who,' says the dervise, ‘was the 
last person that lodged here ? The king replied, ‘his father.’ 
‘And who is it/ says the dervise, ‘that lodges here at present 
The king told him. that it was he himself. ‘And who/ says 
the dervise, ‘will be here after you ?’ The king answered. 
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‘The young prince, his son ’ ‘Ah, Sir,’ said the dervise, ‘a 
house that changes its inhabitants so often, and receives such 
a perpetual succession of guests, is not a palace but a 
oaravaftsa ry.’ L. 


CONSOLATION AND INTREPIDITY IN DEATH 

No. J4Q. ] Thursday, April /<>, xyi? [ Addison. 

- -Quoi, ille tun ovum 

Affix i thus hand urget let hi met us tnde ruendi 
In ferrum mens prona virts, aninupque eapaces 
Mortis —Lucan. Lib. i. 454. 

" Thrice happ) they beneath their northern skies, 

Who that worst fear, the fear of death, despise ' 

Hence they no cares for this frail being feel, 

But rush undaunted on the pointed steel, 

Provoke approaching fate and bravely scorn 
To spare that life which must so soon return Howe. 


fin am very much pleased with a consolatory letter of 
tj? Phalari s, to one who had lost a son that was a young man 
of greaVrnenL The thought with which he comforts the afflict¬ 
ed father is, to the best of my memor). as follows .—That he 
should consider death had set a kind of seal upon his son’s 
character, and placed him out of the reach of vice and infam) : 
that while he lived, he was still within the possibility of falling 
away from virtue, and losing the fame of which he was 
possessed, Death only closes a man’s reputation, and deter¬ 
mines it as good or bad. 

This, among other motives, may be one reason why we 
are naturally averse to the launching out into a man's praise 
till his head is laid in the dust. Whilst he is capable 
of changing, we may be forced to retract our opinions. 
He may forfeit the esteem we have conceived of him. and 
some time or other appear to us under a different light from 
what he does at present. In short, as the life ofany man 
cannot be call’d happ) or unhappy, so neither can it be 
pronounced vicious or virtuous before the conclusion of it. 
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It was upon this consideration that Epaminondas, being 
asked whether Chabrias Iphicrates, or he himself, deserved 
most to be esteemed ? ‘You must first see us die/ said he, 
‘before that question Can be answered.’ 

As there is not a more melancholy consideration to a good 
man than his being obnoxious to such a change, so there is 
nothing more glorious fKan*lcT keep up an uniformity in 
his actions, and preserve the beauty of his character to 
the last. 

The end of a man’s life is often compared to the w windi 'g 
uj> of a well-written play, where the principal person^ Stitt 
act in character, whatever the fate is which they undergo. 
There is scarce a great person in the Grecian or Roman 
history, whose death has not been remarked upon by some 
writer or other, and censured or applauded according to the 
genius or principles of the person who has descapted on it. 
Monsieur de St. Evremond is very particular in* setting forth 
th6 constancy and courage of/ Petrom us Arbiter during his 
last moments, and things he niscovers Tin them a greater 
firmness of mind and resolution than in the death of Seneca, 
Cato, or Socrates. There is no question but this polite 
author’s affectation of appearing singular m his remarks, and 
making discoveries which have escaped the observation of 
others, threw him into this course of reflection. It was 
Petronlus’s merit that he died in the same gayety of temper 
in which he lived ; but as this life was altogether loose and 
dissolute, the indifference which showed at the close of it is 
to be looked upon as a piece of natural carelessness and levity, 
rather than fotitude. The resolution of Socrates proceeded 
from very different motives, the consciousness of a well-spent 
life, and the prospect of a happy eternity. If the mpmous 
author above mentioned was so pleased with gayety of humour 
In a dying man, he mignt have found a much nobler instance 
of it in our countryman Sir Thomas More. 

This great and learned man was famous for enliven¬ 
ing his ordinary discourses with wit and pleasant ry; 
and, as Erasmus tells him in an epistl e dedicatorTTSCtCtt in 
all parts of life like a second Democntttl ■> * 

He died upon a point of religion, and is respected as a 
martyr by that side for which he suffered. That innocent 
mirth, which had been so conspicuous in his life, did not 
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forsake him to the last. He maintained the same cheerfulness 
of heart upon the scaffold which he used to show at his 
table; and upon laying Ibis head on the block, gave instances 
of that good humour with which he had always entertained 
his friends in the most ordinary occurrences. His death was 
piece with his life. There wa<* nothing in it new,’ forced,* 
or affected. He did not look upon the se”ering his head 
from his body as a circumstance that ought to produce any 
change in the disposition of his mind ; and as he died under 
a fixed and settled hope of inmortalltj, he thought any unusual 
degree of sorrow and concern improper on such an occasion, 
as had nothing in it which could deject or terrify him. 

There is no great danger of imitation fiom this example. 
Men’s natural fears will be a sufficient guard against it. 1 
shall only observe, that what was philosophy in this extraordi¬ 
nary man, would be J:r£hzy in one who does not resemble 
him as well in the cheeifulness of his tempei, as in the 
sanctity of his life and manners. 

1 shall conclude this paper with the instance of a person 
who seems to me to have shown mor** intiepidity and great¬ 
ness of soul in his dying moments than what we meet with 
among any of the most celebrated Greeks and Romans, I 
met with this instance in the history of the Revolutions in 
Portugal, written by the Abbot de Veitot. 

When Don Sebastian. King of Portugal, had invaded the 
territories of Muly Moluc, emperor of Morocco, ,n order to 
dethrone him, and set the crown upon the head of his nephew, 
Moluc was wearing away with a distemper which lie himself 
knew was* incurable. However, he prepared foi the recep¬ 
tion of so formidable an enemy. He was, indeed, so far spent 
with his sickness, that he did not expect to live out the whole 
day, when the last decisive battle was given ; but, knowing 
the fatal consequences that would happen to his children 
and people, in case he should die before he put an end to 
that war, he commanded his principle officers, that if he died 
during the engagement, they should conceal his death from 
the army, and that they should ride up to the litt e r in which 
his corpse was carried, under pretence of receiving orders 
from him as usual. Before the battle began, he was carried 
through all the ranks of his army in an open Utter, as they 
stood drawn up in array, encouraging them to fight valiantly 
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In defence of their religion and countrj Finding afterwards 
the battle to go against him though he was ver> near his last 
agonies, he threw himself out of his litter rallied his army, 
and led them on to the charge which afterwards ended m a 
complete victor) on the side of the Moors He had no sooner 
brought his men to the engagement, but finding himself 
utterl) spent, he was again replaced in his litter where lavmg 
his finger on his mouth to enjoin secreev to his officers who 
stood about him he died a few moments after in that 
posture T,. 


MEDITATION ON ANIMAr UFh 

J\o 5/y 1 Satin da\ Qitibei ?*> 7 ji I 4 finw 

Indt homtnum pan lumqiie ^tnu " it t jin l nit uni 

Et qua maimoieo feit n> >nsti 1 sub rjuon pnitus 

—V irt* 1 n m 72^ 

"Hence, men and beasts the breith of lift ohtun * 

And birds of air and monsters of the mam ’ —Ih 1 dm - 

(JlJHOUGH there is a great dea* ot pleasuie in contem- 
plating the material woild b) which I mean that s\stem 
of bodies into which nature has so curiotisl) wrought the 
mass of dead matter with the se\eral relations which those 
bodies bear to one another, there is still methmks, some¬ 
thing more wonderful and suiprising in contemplations on 
the world of life h\ which I mean all those animals with 
which eveiy part ol the universe is furnished The material 
world is onl) the shell of the universe, the world of life 
are its inhabitants 

If we consider those parts of the material world which lie 
the nearest to us and are therefore subject to our observa¬ 
tions and inquiries, it Is amazing to consider the mfinitv of 
animals with which it is stocked Ever) part of matter ts 
peopled; every green leaf 'SVSFffls with inhabitants There- 
is scarce a single humour "in tfTe bodv of a man, or of any 
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other animal, in which our glasses do not discover myriads 

The sur ^ ace of animals is also covered 
with other animals, which are, in the same manner, the basis 
of other animals that live upon it; nay, we find in the most 
solid bodies, as in marble itself, innumerable cell s and 
cavity that are crowded with such imperceptible inhabitants,] 
as are too little for the naked eye to discover. On the other 
hand, if we look into the more bulky parts of nature, we see 
the seas, lakes, and rivers, teeming with numberless kind& 
of living creatures. We find "every'*mountain and marsh, 
wilderness, and wood, plentifully stocked with birds and 
beasts ; and every part of matter affording proper necessaries 
and conveniences foi the livelihood of multitudes which 
inhabit it. 

The author of the Plurality Of Worlds draws a veiy good 
argument from this consideiation foi the peopling of every 
planet, as indeed it seem 4 ? verv probable, from the analogy 
of reason, that if no part of matter, which we are acquainted 
with, lies waste and useless, those great bodies, w r hich are at 
such a distance from us, shonld not be desert and unpeopled, 
but rather that they should tx burnished with beings adapted 
to their respective situations. 

Existence is a blessing to those beings only w'hich are 
endowed w r ith*perception ; and is in a manner thrown away 
upon dead matter, anp further than as it is subservient to 
beings wBTcIT are conscious of their existence. Accptdmgly 
we find* frtpn the bodies which lie under our observation, 
th$t matter is only made as the basis and support of animals, 
and tKaFttiefe U fid Wore of the one than" what is necessary 
(QXihSJ^xiatence of the other. 

Infinite goodness is of so communicative a natme, that it 
seems to delight in the conferring of existence upon every 
degree of perceptive being. As this is a speculation which 
I have often pursued with great pleasure to myself, I shall 
enlarge further upon it, by considering that part of the scale 
of beings which comes within our knowledge. 

There are some living creatures which are raised just 
above dead matter. To mention only that species of shell- 
fish | which are formed in the fashion of a cone, and grow to “ 
the surface of several rocks, but immediatefyaie upon their 


* 
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feeing severed from the place where they grow. There are 
many other creatures but one remove from these, which have 
no other sense besides that ol feeling and taste. Others have 
Still an additional one of hearing : others of smell, and others 
of sight. It is wonderful to observe by what a gradual 
progress the world of life advances through a prodigious 
variety of species, before a creature is formed that is complete 
in all its senses ; and even among. t|»ese there is such a 
degree of perfection in thV senses which one animal 
enjoys beyond what appears in another, that, though the 
sense in different animals be distinguished by the same 
common denomination, it seems almost of a different nature. 
Jf^lif!iS?rthiSrwe Took into the several inward perfections of 
cunning and sagacity, or what we generally call instinct, we 
find them rising after the same manner imperceptibly one 
above another, and receiving additional improvements, ac¬ 
cording to the species in which they are implanted. This 
progress in nature is so very gradual, that the most perfect of 
an inferior species comes very near to the most imperfect of 
that which is immediately above it. 


The exuberant and overflowing goodness of the Supreme 
Being, whose mercy exfends'to all his works, is plainly seen, 
as I have before hinted, from his having made so very little 
matter, at least what falls within our knowledge, that does 
not swarm with life. Nor is his goodness less seen in the 
diversity than in the multitude of living creatures. Had he 
only made one species of animals, none of the rest would 
have enjoyed the happiness of existence : he has, therefore, 
specified in his creation every degree ol life, every capacity 
of being. The whole chasm in nature, from a plant to a man/ 
is filled up with diverse kinds of creatures, rising one over* 
another, by such a gentle and easy ascent, that the little 
transitions and deviations from one species to another are , 
almost insensible. This intermediate space is so well 
husbanded and managed, that there is scarce a degree of 


perception which does not appear in some one part of the 


world of life. 


* ***** v* * 


in this his proceed! 


sislas 


There is a consequence, besides those I have already 
mentioned, which seems very naturally deducible from * the 
foregoing considerations. If the scale of being rises by such 
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a regular progress so high as man, we may, by a parity of 
jeaiQn, suppose that it still ^roceed^_gradualIj through those 
beipg.s which^are^^T^upenornature to him ; since. there is 
an infmTtely greater'space and room for different degrees of 
perfectTon between the Supreme Being arid man, than between 
ntSfiTandlfie most despicable insect. 'This consequence of so 
great a variety oT beings which are superior to us, from that 
variety which is inferior to us, is made hv Mr. Locke, in a 
passage which I shall here set down, after having 
that, notwithstanding there is such infinite room between 
man and his Maker for the creative power to exert itself in, 
it is impossible that it should ever be filled up, since there 
will be still an infinite gap or distance between the highest 
created being and the power which produced him. 

1 That there should be more species of intelligent creatures 
above us, than there are of sensible and material below us, 
is probable to me from hence : that in all the visible 
corporeal world, we see no chasms, or no gaps. All quite, 
down from us, the descent is by easy steps, and a continued 
series of things, that in each remove differ very little one 

from the other. There are fishes that have wings, and are 

not strangers to the airy regions ; and there are some birds 
that are inhabitants of the water, whose blood is cold as 
fishes, and their flesh so like in taste, that the scrupulous are 
allowed them on fish-days. There are animals so near of 
kin both to birds and beasts, that they are in the middle 
between both. Amphibious animals link the terrestrial and 
aquatic together'; sealTTve at*!arid and at sea, and porpoises 
have the warm blood and entrails of a hog ; not to mention 
what is confidently reported of mermaids or sea-men. There, 
are some brutes that seem to have as much knowledge and 

reason as some that are called men ; and the animal and 

vegetable kingdoms are so nearly joined, that if you will take 
the lowest of one, and the highest of the other, there will 
scarce be perceived any great difference between them ; and 
so on, till we come to the lowest and the most inorganical 
parts of matter, we shall find everywhere that the several 
species are linked together, and differ but in almost insensible 
degrees. And, when we consider the infinite power and 
wfisdom of the Maker, we have reason to think that it is 
suitable to the magnificent harmony of the universe, and 
the great design and infinite goodness of the Architect, that 
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the species of creatures should also, by gentle degress, ascend 
upward from us toward his infinite perfection, as we see they 
gradually descend from us downwards which if it be pro¬ 
bable, we have reason then to be persuaded that there are 
far more species of creatures above tis than there are 
beneath , we being in degrees of perfection much more 
remote from the infinite being of God than we are from the 
lowest state of being, and that which approaches nearest to 
nothing And>etofall those distinct specie 5 !, we have no 
clear, distinct ideas ’ 

In thi« stem of being theie is no cieature so wonderful 
in its nature and which so much deserves our particular 
attention, as man, who fills up the middle space between the 
animal and intellectual nature, the visible and invisible world, 
and is that link m the chain of beings which has been often 
termed the neum u/nusjue mundi So that he, who m one 
respect, being associated with angels and arch-angels, ina} look 
upon a Being 4 of infinite perfection’ as his father, and the 
highest order of spirits as his brethren mav in another respect 
saj to corruption, ‘Thou ait mv father and to the woim. 
Thou art my mother and m) sister O. 


ON 1HE NATURF OF M W—OF THE 
SI PRI ME BEING 


No ^65] Pndaj , July g, 1714 [4ddiwn. 

- Di itm u unique 11 e per onines 

Per ti\que t timtusq <e man*, twl unique pi of and un. 

—Virg Georg, iv. 221 

“For God the whole created mass inspires 

through heaven and earth, and ocean's depths he throws 

His influence round, and kindles as he goes."— Dryden. 

t 

fell was yesterday, about sun-set, walking m the open fields, 
t 3 until the night insensibly fell upon me. I at first amused 
myself with all the richness and variety of colours which appear¬ 
ed in the western parts of heaven, in proportion as they faded 
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away and went out, several stars and planets appeared one 
after another, until the whole firmament was in a glow* 
The blueness of the ether was exceedingly heightened and 
enlivened In the season of the >ear, and by the rays of 
all those luminaries that passed through it The g alax y M 
appealed in its most beautiful white. To complete^^fKfe 
scene, the full moon rose at length in that cToudeci majesty 
which Milton takes notice of, and opened to flnTeye a 
pictuie of natur^’ which vVas wor€lineTy shaded TnTOpWd 
apionjg softei lights than that which the sun had hetore 
discovered to us 


Ab 1 was suive}ing the moon walking in her bughtness, 
ami taking hei pi ogress among the constellations a thought 
rose in me which I believe very often perplexes and disturbs 
men of *>erious and contemplative natures David himself 
fell into it in that reflection When 1 consider the heavens 
the work of thy fingers, the moon and the stars which thou 
hast ordained , what is man that thou art mindful of him 
and the "sorTof man that thou regaidest him 1 In the same 
mannei, when I considered that infinite host of stars, or to 
speak more philosophically, ol suns, which were then 
shining upon me with those innumerable sets of planets 
or worlds which were moving round their respective suns , 
when I atill enlaiged the idea, and supposed another heaven 
of suns and worlds rising still above this which we discovered 
and the^e still enlightened by a superior fumament of 
luminaries, which are planted at so gieat a distance, that 
they mav appear to the inhabitants of the former as the 
stars do to us, in «hort whilst I pursued this thought, I 
could not but icflect on that little insignificant figure which 
I myself bore amidst the immensity of (iod s w r orks 


Were the sun »Wuch enlightens this part of the cieation, 
with all the host of planetary worlds that move about him 
utteily extinguished and annihilated, they nWftoWm-flPkJift 

3P¥ d 5^i3ag-.»J2i n .^ 422<L3E3& 

The space they possess is so exceedingly little in comparison 
of the whole, that it would scarce make a blank tn the 
-creation The chasm would be imperceptible to an eye 
that could take in the whole compass of nature, and pass 
from one end of the creation to the other, as it is possible 
there may be suph a sense m ourselves hereafter, cr in 
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creatures which are at present more exalted than ouiselves. 
We see many stars by the help of glasses, which we do not 
discover with our naked e}es , and the finer our telescopes, 
are the more still are our discoveries. Huvge m us carries^ 
this thought so far, that he does not think iTmpossible f 
there may be stars whose light is not yet travelled down to 
us, since their first creaticn. Theie is no question but the 
universe has ceitain bounds set to it , hut when we consider 
that it is the work of infinite power, prompted b> infimte 
goodness, with an infinite space to exeil itself in how can 
our imagination set an> bounds to it ? 

To reutn thesefore to my first thought f could not but 
look upon mjself with seciet horim a^ a being that was 
not worth the smallest regard ot one who had so great a 
work under his care and supcrinlendencv I was afraid 
of being overlooked amidst the im mensit y of nature, and 
lost among that infinite varietv of “creatures, which in all 
prohahilit) swarm through all these immeasurable regions 
of matter 

In oulei to recover my self bom this rnortihmg thought 
I considered that it took its rise from those nanow 
conceptions which we aic apt to entertain of the divine 
nature We ourselves cannot attend to many different 
objects at the same time. Jf we are careful to inspect 
some things we must of touise neglect otheis This 
imperfection, which wc observe in ourselvs is an impeifection 
that cleaves in some degiee to cieatures of the highest 
capacities as they aie creatines, that is, beings of finite 
and limited natures. The piesence of every created being 
is confined to a certain measure of space, and consequently 
his observation is stinted to a certain numbei of objects. 

which we move t and act, and understand, 
is of a wider qrQumferenc' to one cieature than another, 
according “as wc rise one £bo\e another in the scale of 
existence. But the yvjdest of these our spheies has its 
circumference. When therefore "we reflect on the divine 
nature,' we aie so used and accustomed to this impeifection 
in out selves, that we cannot forbear in some measure 
ascribing it to him in whom theie is r.o shadow' of imper¬ 
fection. Oui reason indeed assures us that his attributed 
are infinite, but the pooiness of our conceptions is such,. 
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that it cannot forbear setting bounds to every thing it 
contemplates, until our reason comgS ri ^a ip_.t£Loyi; succour, * 
and throws down all those little prejudices which rise in us 
unawares, and are natural to the mind of man. 

We shall therefore utterly extinguish this melancholy 
thought, of our being overlooked by our Maker in the multi¬ 
plicity of his works, and the infinity of those objects among 
which he seems to be incessantly employed, if we consider, 
in the first place, that he is omnipresent; and. in the second, 
that he is omniscient. ' * 4 

wfMNw tn* 

If we consider him in his omnipresence, his being passes 
through, ac tuates , and supports the whole fiame of nature. 
His creation, and ever) part of it, is full of him. There is 
nothing he has made that is eithei so distant, so little, or so 
inconsiderable which he does not essentially inhabit. His 
substance is within the substance of every being, whether 
material or immaterial, and as intimately present to it as that 
being is to itself. It would be an imperfection in him. were 
he able to remove out of one place into anothei or to with¬ 
draw himself from any thing be has created, or fiom any 
part of that space which is diffused and spread abroad to 
infimtv. In short, to speak of him in the language of the 
old philosopher he it ,a Be m&j^Qjie empire ,i>, eye^ae, 
and his circumference no where. 

In the secorfa ptaefe, he * is omniscient as well as omni¬ 
present. His omniscience indeed necessarih and naturally 
flows from his omnipresence; he cannot but be conscious 
of every motion that arises in the whole material world, 
which he thus essentiall) pervades, and of every thought that 
is stimng in the intellectual world, to every part of which 
he is thus intimately united. Several moralists have consideied 
the creation as the temple of God, which he has built with 
his own hands, and which is filled with his presence. Others 
, have considered infinite space as the rece g t fecle, or rathei the 
habitation of the Almight) . but the noKfestand most exalted 
way of considering this infinite space is that of Sir Isaac 
Newton, who calls it the sensorium of the Godhead. Brutes* 
and men have their sensoriola, or little sensoriums, by which* 
they apprehend the presence and perceive the actions of a 
few objects that lie contiguou s to them. Their knowledge „ 
and observation turns within a ver) narrow circle. But as * 
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God Almighty cannot but perceive and know every thing m 
■which he lesides infinite space gives room to infinite know¬ 
ledge, and is, as it were an organ to omniscience. 


"Were the soul separate fiom the body and with one 
glance of thought should start beyond the bounds of the 
creation^hogld it for millions of)ears continue Us progress 
through Infinite space with the same activity, it would still 
find itself withjn the embrace of its, Creatot, and encompassed 
round with the immensitv of the Godhead Whilst we ate 
in the bod), he is not less present with us because he is 
concealed from us ‘O that I knew where I might find him 
sajsjob Behold 1 go forward but he is not there, and 
backward but 1 cannot perceive him on the left hand, 
whue he does woik but I cannot behold him he hideth 
himself on the right hand that 1 cannot see him ’ In 
short reason as well as revela*ion assures us, that he 
cannot be absent from us, notwithstanding he is undiscovered 
b) us 


In this consideiation of God Almighty s omnipresence and 
omniscience eveiy uncomfortable thought vanishes He can¬ 
not but iegard ever) thing that has being especially' such of 
his creatines who fear they are not regarded by him JHteis 
P™L,K> ^L4kir. and to that anxiety of heart m 

parficular, which js apt to trouble them on this occasion 
foi, as it is impossible he should overlook any of his 
creatures so we mav be confident that he regards, with 
an e)e of merev, those who endeavour to recommend 
themselves to his notice and in an unfeigned humility of 
heart think themselves unworthy that he should be mindful 
of them 
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XU. ON AESTHETICS. 

THE PLEASURES OF THE IMAGINATION. 

* 

{ PAPER 1.) 

No. 4J/.] Satin dav, June 21, /712. [Addison. 

Avia P ter idum peragro loca, mi Hi us ante 
( Trita solo ; jiivat integros accedere fonteis, 

Atijue haurire : -Lucr. Lib. i. 925. 

"fn wild unclear’d, to Muses a retreat, 

O’er ground untrod before I devio us roam. 

And, deep-enamour’d, into latent springs 
Presume to peep at coy virgin.Naiads. 

[ CONTENTS The perfection of our sight above our other senses. 
The pleasures of the imagination arise originally from sight. The 
pleasures of the imagination divided under two heads. The pleasures of 
the imagination in some respects equal to those of the understanding. 
The extent of the pleasures of the imagination. The advantages a man 
receives from a relish of these pleasures. In what respect they are 
preferable to those of the understanding/! 


(JJbJUR sight is the most perfect and most delightful of 
all our senses. It fills the mind with the largest 
variety of ideas, conversar^wl^ its“~6BJec!s'"aTtfie greatest 
tfrsianrevamd' continues the longest in action without being 
tirecT or satiated with its proper enjoyments. The sense of 
feeling can indeed give us a notion of extension, shape, and 
•all other ideas that enter at the eye, except colours; but at 
the same time it is very much strained, and confined in 
its operations, to the number, bulk, and distance of its parti¬ 
cular objects. Our sight seems designed to supply all these 
defects, and may be considered as a more delicate and diffusive 
kind of touch, that spreads itself over an infinite multitude 
of bodies, comprehends the largest figures, and brings into 
our reach some of the most remote parts of the universe. 

It is this sense which furnishes the imagination with its 
ideas; so that ‘by the pleasures of the imagination' or ‘fancy/ 
(which 1 shall use promiscuously) I here mean such as arise 
from visible objects, either when we have them actually in 
our view, .;%• when we call up their ideas into our minds by 
2 |piiUitigs, statues, descriptions? or any the like occasion. We 
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cannot indeed have a single image m the fancy that did not 
make its first entrance thiough the sight, but we have the 
power ot retaining altering, and compounding those images, 
whch we have once received, into all the varieties of pictuie 
and vision that are most agreeable to the imagination for 
b\ this faculty a man in a dungeon is capable of entertain- 
ifflJflWfeself Mth scenes and landscapes more beautUut than any 
TfilTtfan found in the whole compass of naluie 

There are Uw words in the t nghsh language which are 
employed in a more loose and uncircumscribed sense than 
those of the fane) and the imagination I therefore thougnt 
it necessan to h\ and deteimint the notion of these two 
words as 1 intend to make use of them in the jj*£gad w ot mv 
following speculations that the leader ma) conceive nghtlv 
what is the subject which I proceed upon I must therefore 
desue him to remember that In ‘the pleasures of the imagina¬ 
tion I mean onh such pleasures as aust otiginallj fiom 
sight and that I divide these pleasuies into two k nds ni) 
design being first of all to discoutsc of those prim n> pleasures 
ot the imagination which entireh proceed from such objects 
as arc before our ties and in the ne\t place to speak of 
those secondan pleasuies of the imagination which Jlow from 
the ideas of visible objects when the objects aie not actuall) 
before the ete but arc called up into oui memories or 
formed into agreeable visions of things that are either absent 
or fictitious 

The pleasures of the imagination taken in the full extent 
are not so gioss as those of sense noi so refintd as those of 
ttye understanding The last arc indeed moie pieterable 
because the\ are founded on some new knowledge oi improve¬ 
ment in the mind of man }et it must be confessed that those 
of the imagination are as great and as transposing as the 
o her A beautiful piospect delights the soul as much as a 
demonstration ,“ and a description^ in Homer has charmed 
more reaefefs than a chaplet Tn Aristotle Besides, thfc 
pl$w«fre$ of the imagination above those 

of the understanding, that they are more obvious and more 
easy to be acquired It is but opening the eje and the i^epe 
enters The colours pamt themselves on the fane), with very 
little attention of thought or application of mmd in the 
holder We are struck, we know not how, with the Syntmeity 
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oE any thing we see, and immediately assent to the beauty of 
an object, without inquiring into the particular causes and 
occasions of it. 


A man of a polity imagwappn is let into a great many 
pleasures that the vulgar are not capable of receiving ge 
can converse with a picture, and find an agreeable companion 
in a st atue. He meets with a secret refreshment m a descrip¬ 
tion^ often feels a greater satisfaction in the prospect of 
fields and meadows, than another does in the possession It 
gives him indeed a kind of pioperty m every thing he see $7 
~a r nd makes the most 1 ude uncultivated parts of nature ad¬ 
ministe r to his pleasures so that he looks upon the wotld 
as^T*"vve“i e in another hght^ and discovers in it a multitude 
of 'charms that conceal themselves from the generality of 
raankindT 


There are indeed but very tew who know how to be idle 
and innocent, or have a relish of any pleasures that aie not 
criminal, every diversion they take is at the expense of some 
one virtue 01 anothei and their very first step out ot business 
is into vice 01 folly A man should endeavour, therefore, to 
make the sphere 01 his innocent pleasures as wide as possible, 
that lie may retire irtto them with safety, and find Tn them 
stkfh a satisfaction as a wise man would not blush to take 
OTTfinS ftStOfre afe those ol the imagination, which do not 
require such a bent of thought as is necessary to our more 
senous employments, nor, at the same time, suffer the mind 
to sink into that negligence and remissness , which are apt to 
accompany our moie sensual delights, nut, like a gentle 
exercise to the faculties, awaken them from sloth and idle¬ 
ness, without putting them updn any labour or difficulty 

We might here add, that the pleasures of the fancy are 
more conducive to health than those of the understanding, 
which nSfF^orT^dT out by dint of thinking, and attended with 
too violent a labour of the brain Delightful scenes, whether 
in nature, painting, oi poetry', have a Kin my influence on the 
body, as and not onfy Serve to dear and 

L e fit disperse grie f tu ff 

<an<3 to set the animal spirits m pleasing and 

_ r _motio ns. Tor this reason Sir Francis Bacon, in ms 

Ssayupon Health, has not thought it improper to prescribe 
I his reader a poem or a prospect, where he particularly 


m 
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dissuades him from knotty and subtle disquisitions, and 
advises him to pursue studies that fill the mind with splendid 
and illustrious objects, as histories, fables, and contempla¬ 
tions of nature, 

I have m this paper, by way of introduction, settled the 
notion of those pleasures of the imagination which are the 
subject of my present undertaking, and endeavoured, by 
several considerations, to recommend to my reader the 
pursuit of those pleasures I shall, in my next paper (No. 412) 
examine the several sources from whence these pleasuies are 
derived O 


THE PLEASURES OF THE IMAGINATION 

( PAPER III ) 

No. 4/?.] 7 uesdav* June 24. rju {Addison 

- Causa latet, vis est nohsstma.— Ovid Met. is 207 

The cause i-, secret, but th’ eifcct is kno\vn.-—,rl</i7/w>f/. 

I CONTENTS Why the necessary cause of our being pleased with 
what is great, new, or beautiful, unknown Whj the final tause more 
known and more useful The final cause of our being pleased with what 
is great The final cause of our being pleased with what is new The 
final cause of our being pleased with what is beautiful in oui own 
species. The final cause of out being pletsed with what is beautiful 
in general t 

’ffljHOUGH in yesterday’s paper (No. 412) w'e conSideied 
how eveiy thing that is great, new, or beautiful, is apt 
to affect the imagination with pleasure, we must own that it is 
impossible for us to assign the necessary cause of this pleasure,, 
because we know neither the nature of an idea, nor the 
substance of a human soul, which might help us to discovei 
the conformity or disagreeableness of the one to the other ; 
and therefore, for want of such a light, all that* we can do 
in speculations of this kmd, is to reflect on those operations 
of the soul that are most agreeable, and to range, under their 
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proper heads, what is pleasing or displeasing to the mind, 
without being able to trace out the several necessary and 
efficient causes from whence the pleasure or displeasure 
arises. 

Final causes lie more bare and open to our observation, 
as there are often a greater variety that belong to the same 
effect; and these, though they arc not altogether so satis¬ 
factory, are generally more useful than the other, as they 
give us greater occasion of admiring the goodness and 
wisdom of the first Contriver. 

One of the final causes of our delight, in any thing that 
is great, may be this. The Supreme Author of our being has 
so formed the sou! of man, that nothing but himself can be 
its last, adequate, and pioper happiness Because, therefore, 
a great part of our happiness must arise from the contem¬ 
plation of his being, that he might give our souls a just 
relish of such a contemplation, he has made them naturally 
delight in the apprehension of what is great or unlimited. 
Our admiration, which is a very pleasing motion of the mind, 
immediately rises at the consideration of any object that 
takes up a great deal of room in the fancy, and, by conse- 
qfuence, will improve into the highest pitch of astonishment 
and devotion when we contemplate his nature, that is neither 
circumscribed by time nor place, nor to be comprehended 
by the largest capacity of a created being. 

He has annexed a secret pleasure to the idea of any thing 
that is new or uncommon, that he might encourage us in 
the pursuit after knowledge, and engage us to search into 
the wonders of his creation; for every new idea brings such 
a pleasure along with it as rewards any pains we have taken 
in its acquisition, and consequently serves as a motive to put 
US upon fresh discoveries. 

He has made every thing that is beautiful in our own 
species pleasant, that all creatures might be tempted to multiply 
their kind, and fill the world with inhabitants; for its very 
remarkable, that wherever nature is crossed in the production 
of a monster (the result of any unnatural mixture) the breed 
is inctpable^of propagating its likeness, and of founding a 
Hew order of creatures: so that unless all animals were 
allured by the beauty of their own species, generation would 
tm at an end, and the earth unpeopled. 
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In the last place, he has made every thing that is beautiful 
in all other objects pleasant, or rather has made so many 
objects appear beautiful, that he might render the whole 
creation more gay and delightful. He has given almost 
every thing about us the power of raising an agreeable idea 
in the imagination ; so that it is impossible for us to behold 
his works with coldness or indifference, and to survey so 
many beauties without a secret satisfaction and complacency. 
Things would make but a poor appearance to the eye, if 
we saw them only in their proper figures and motions: 
and what reason can we assign for their exciting in us many 
of those ideas which are different from any thing that exLls 
in the objects themselves (for such are light and colours), 
were it not to add supernumerary ornaments to the unive"se, 
and make it more agreeable to the imagination ? We are 
every where entertained with pleasing shows and apparitions ; 
we discover imaginary glories in the heavens, and in the 
earth, and see some of this visionary beauty poured out 
upon the whole creation : but what a rough unsightly sketch of 
nature should we be entertained with, did all her colouring 
disappear, and the several distinctions of light and shade 
vanish ? In short, our souls are at present delightfully lost 
and bewildered in a pleasing delusion, and we walk about 
like the enchanted hero in a romance, who sees beautiful 
castles, woods, and meadows; and, at the same time, hears 
the warbling of birds, and the purling of streams ; but, upon 
the finishing of some secret spell, the fantastic scene breaks 
up, and the disconsolate Knight finds himself on a barren 
heath, or in a solitary desert. It is not improbable that 
something like this may be the state of the soul after its first 
separation, in respect of the images it will receive from 
matter ; though indeed the ideas of colours are so pleasing and 
beautiful in the imagination, that it is possible the soul will 
not be deprived of them, but perhaps find them excited by 
some other occasional cause, as they are at present by the 
different impressions of the subtle matter on the organ of 
sight. •?* 

I have here supposed that my reader is acquainted with 
that great modern discovery, which is at preseft universally 
acknowledged by all the enquirers into natural philosophy : 
namely, that light and colours, as apprehended by the ima¬ 
gination, are only ideas in the mind, and not qualities that 
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■have any existence in matter, As this is a truth which lias 
been proved incontestably by many modern philosophers, 
and is indeed one of the finest speculations in that science, 
if the Engiish reader would see the notion explained at large, 
he may find it in the eighth chapter of the second book of 
Mr. Locke's Essay on human Understanding. (). 


THE PLEASURES OF THE IMAGINATION. 

< PAPER IV. ) 

No. 4J4 | Wed utsda\\ yune IJJ2. Addison* 

- Alien us sn 

Altera fwscit opt m les, ct , onjunit a nine. —Hor. A1 c. Poet. v. 414. 

But mutually thrv need each other’s help. — Roscommon. 

I CONTENTS The work-, ot nature more pleasant to the imagina¬ 
tion than those of art. The works ol nature still mote pleasant, the 
more they resemble those of art. The works ol art more pleasant, the 
more they resemble those of nature. Our English plantations and 
gardens considered in the foregoing light 

4 )F we consider the works ot nature and art, as they are 
^qualified to entertain the imagination, we shall find the 
last very defective, in comparison of the former ; for though 
they may sometimes appear as beautiful or strange, they can 
have nothing in them of that vastness and immensity, which 
afford so great an entertainment to the mind of the beholder. 
The one may be as polite and delicate as the other, but can 
never show herself so august and magnificent in the design. 
There is something more bold and masterly in the rough 
careless strokes of nature, than in the nice touches and em¬ 
bellishments of art. The beauties of the most stately garden 
ot pSTS^eTTe m a nairow compass, the imagination immediate¬ 
ly runs them over, and requires something else to gratify 
her ; but in the wide fields of nature, the sight wanders up 
and down without confinement, and is fed with an infinite 
variety of images, without any certain stint or number. For 
this reason we always find the poet in love with a country life, 

spec. 14 
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where nature appeals in the greatest perfection and furnishes 
out all those scenes ihat ate most apt to delight the imagi¬ 
nation 

St? iptot um chwus omnts arnt minus e* fujit urbes 

—Hor Lib 2 Pp 11 77 

To grottos and to gloves we run 

To ease and silence ev n muse s son —Pope 

Hie seitt) a quies cities a fillti e " lia 
Divts opum -anai um hu latis >h 1 fundn 
Spelunue i/ue li us hir fn^nii Tempe 
Mu^itusjue b)um milksju? sul nboiesmm 

-\irg Georg 11 476 


Here eas> quiet a «.e( ure ictreat 
A harmless life that knows not how to cheat 
With home bred plentv the nch owner bless 
And rural pleasuies ciown his happiness 
Umex d with quariels und slurb d with noise 
The countrv king his peicctul lealm enjoys 
Cool grots an 1 living lakes the How r) pitde 
Of mead*- and streams that tluough the vallev glide 
And shadv gioves that eisv sleep invite 
And aftei toilsome days a sweet repose at night 

—Dry den 

But though there aie seveial of these wild scenes that are 
more delightful than am artificial shows jet we find the 
works of nature still mote, pleasant the more thev resemble 
those of ait foi in this case oui pleasuie rises from a 
double principle from the agrceableness ot the objects to 
the e>e and from their similitude to other objects We are 
pleased as well with compaimg their beauties, as with 
surveung them and c an lepresent them to our minds, either 
as cop’es or originals Hence it is that we take delight in a 
prospect which is well hid out and diversified with fields and 
meadows woods and rivers in thos^ accidental landscapes 
of trees clouds and cities that aie sometimes found in the 
veins of marble 111 the curious fiet-work of rocks and 
grottos and, in a word in anj thing that hath such a variety 
or regularity as maj seem the effect of design in what we call 
the works of chance 
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If the products of nature rise in value, according as they 
more or less resemble those of art, we may be sure that 
artificial works receive a greater advantage from their 
resemblance of such as are natural ; because here the simili¬ 
tude is not only pleasant, but the pattern more peifect. The 
prettiest landscape I ever saw, was one drawn on the walls of 
a dark room, which stood opposite on one side to a navigable 
river, and on the other to a park. The experiment is very 
common in optics. Here you might discover the waves 
and fluctuatioris ofthe water in strong and proper colours, 
with the picture of a ship entering at one end, and sailing 
by degrees through the whole piece. On another there ap¬ 
peared the green shadows of trees, waving to and fro with 
the wind, and herds of deer among them in miniature, leap¬ 
ing about upon the wall. I must confess the novelty of such 
a sight may be one occasion of its pleasantness to the ima¬ 
gination ; but certainly its chief reason is its near resem¬ 
blance to nature, as it does not only, like other pictures, 
give the colour and figure, but the motions of the things it 
represents. 

We have before observed, that there is generally in nature 
something more grand and august, than what we meet with 
in the curiosities of art. Wnen, therefore, we see this imi¬ 
tated m any measure, it gives us a nobler and more exalted 
kind of pleasuie than what we receive from the nicer and 
more accuiate productions of art On this account our 
English gardens are not so entertaining to the fancy as those 
in France and Italy, where we see a large extent of ground 
covered ovet with an agreeable mixture of garden and forest, 
which lepresent everywhere an artificial rudeness, much 
more charming than that neatness and elegancy which we 
meet with in those of our own country. It might, indeed, be 
of ill consequence to the public, as well as unprofitable 
to private persons, to alienate so much ground from 
pasturage, and the plough, in many parts of a country that is 
so well peopled, and cultivated to a far greater advantage. 
But why may not a whole estate be thrown igfio a kind of 
garden by frequent plantations, that may turn as much to 
the profit, as the pleasure of the owner ? A marsh over- 
growm with willows, or a mountain shaded with oaks, are not 
only more beautiful but more beneficial, than when they lie 
bare and unadorned. Fields of corn make a pleasant pros- 
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pect; and if the walks were a little taken care of that lie 
Befweentbem, if the natural embroid^yofllie meadows were 
helped and improved by some small additions Of aiT/aTlCrthe 
several-rows of hedges set ofFBjT trees** and* 'lowers that the 
sail was capable of receiving, a man might make a pretty 
l&ttdscape of his own possessions. 

Writers, who have given us an account of China, tell us 
the inhabitants of that country laugh at the plantations of 
our Europeans, which aie laid out by the rule and line; 
because they say, any one may place trees in equal rows 
and uniform figures. They choose rather to show a gehius 
in works of this nature, and therefore always cAfceal the art 
by which they direct themselves. They have a word, it 
seems, in their language, by which they express the particular 
beauty of a plantation that thus strikes the imagination at 
first sight, without discovering what it is that has so agreeable 
an effect. Our British gardeners, on the contrary, instead 
of humouring nature, love to deviate from it as much as 
possible. Our trees rise in cones, globes, and pyramids. 
We see the marks of the scissors upon every plant and bush. 
I do not know whether I am singular in my opinion, but, 
for my own part, I would rather look upon a tree in all its 
luxuriancy and diffusion of boughs and branches, than when 
it is thus cut and trimmed into a mathematical figure ; and 
cannot but fancy that an orchard in flower looks infinitely 
more delightful than all the little labyrinths of the most 
finished parterre . But, a s our great modellers of gardens 
have their Magazines oPpIants to dispose of, it is very natural 
for them to tear up all the beautiful plantations of fruit trees, 
and^fcbntnve a plan that may most turn 16 their own profit, 
inT&TOg trmft evergreens, and*" the like moveable plants, 
with which "their shop s'aVe' plantifully stocked. O. 
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THE PLEASURES OF THE IMAGINATION. 

(PAPER VI). 

No. 416.] Friday, June 27, /7/P. [Addison. 

Quatenus hoc simile est oculis, quod mente videmus 

—Lucr. ix. 754. 

"So far as what we see with our minds bears similitude to 
what we see with our eyes.’* 

L CONTENTS : The secondary pleasures of the imagination. The 
several sources of these pleasures (statuary, painting, description, and 
music) compared together. The final cause of our receiving pleasure 
from these several sources. Of descriptions in particular. The powers 
of words over the imagination. Why one reader is more pleased with 
descriptions than another.] 


S at first divided the pleasures of the imagination into 
such as arise from objects that are actually before our 
eyes, or that once entered in at our eyes, and are afterwards 
called up into the mind either barely by its own operations, 
or on occasion of something without us, as statues, or des¬ 
criptions We have already considered the first division, and 
shall therefore enter on the other, which, for distintion sake, 
I have called ‘ The Secondary Pleasures of the Imagination/ 
When I say the ideas we receive from statues, descriptions, 
or such like occasions, are the same that were once actually 
in our view, it must not be understood that we had once seen 
the very place, action, or person, that are carved or described. 
It is sufficient that we have seen places, persons, or actions 
in general, which bear a resemblance, dr at least some remote 
analogy, with what we find represented ; since it is in the 
power of the imagination, when it is once stocked with par¬ 
ticular ideas, to enlarge, compound, and vary them at her 
own pleasure. 

Among the different kinds of representation, statuary is 
the most natural, and shows us something dikes/ the object 
that is represented. To make use of a common instance : 
det one who is born blind take an image in his hands, and 
trace out with his fingers the different furrows and impressions 
of the chisel, and he will easily conceive how the shape of a 
man, or bea#> may be represented by it; but should he draw 
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his hand over a picture, where all is smooth and uniform, he 
would never be able to imagine how the several prominences 
and depressions of a human body could be shown on a plain 
piece of canvas, that has in it no unevenness or irregularity. 
Description runs yet farther from the things it represents 
than painting; for a picture bears a real resemblance to its 
original, which letters and syllables are wholly void of. 
Colours speak all languages, but words are understood only 
by such a people or nation. For this reason, though men’s 
necessities quickly put them on finding out speech, writing 
is probably of a later invention than painting; particularly 
we are told that in America, when the Spaniards first arrived 
there, expresses were sent to the emperor of Mexico in paint, 
and the news of his country delineated by the strokes of a 
pencil, which was a more natural way than that of writing, 
though at the same time much more imprefect, because it is 
impossible to draw the little connexions of a speech, or to give 
the picture of a conjunction or an adverb. It would be yet 
more strange to represent visible object by sounds that,have 
no ideas annexed to them, and to make something like des¬ 
cription in mufeic. Yet it is certain, there may be confused, 
imperfect notions of this nature raised in the imagination by 
an artificial composition of notes; and we find that great 
masters in the art are able, sometimes , to set their hearers 
in the heat and hurry of a battel, to overcast their minds with 
melancholy scenes and apprehensions of death and funerals, 
or to lull them into pleasing dreams of groves and elysiums. 

In all these instances, this secondary pleasure of the ima¬ 
gination proceeds from that action of the mind which com¬ 
pares the ideas arising from the original objects with the 
ideas we receive from the statue, picture, description, or 
sound, that represents them. It is impossible for us to give 
the necessary reason, why this operation of the mind is 
attended with so miHi pleasure, as 1 have before observed 
on the same occasion ; but we find a great variety of enter¬ 
tainments derived from ihis single principle ; for it is this 
that not only gives us a relish of statuary, painting, and des¬ 
cription, but makes us delight in all the actions and’arts of 
mimickry. It is this that makes the several kinds of wit 
pleasant, which consists, as 1 have formerly shown, m the 
affinity of ideas : and we may add, it is this also that raises 
the little satisfactions we sometimes find in the different sorts 
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of false wit; whether it consists in the affinity of letters, as 
an anagram, acrostic; or of syllables, as in doggerel rhimcs, 
echoes; or of words, as in puns, quibbles; or of a whole 
sentence or poem, as wings and altars. The final cause, 
/probably, of annexing pleasure to this operation of the mind, 
was to quicken and encourage us in our searches after truth, 
since the distinguishing one thing from another, and the right 
discerning betwixt our ideas, depends wholly upon our com¬ 
paring them together, and observing the congruity or disagree¬ 
ment that appears among the several works of nature. 

But I shall here confine myself to those pleasures of the 
imagination which proceed from ideas raised by words, 
because most of the observations that agree with descriptions 
are equally applicable to painting and statuary. 

Words, when well chosen, have so great a force in them, 
that a description often gives us more lively ideas than the 
sight of things themselves. The reader finds a scene drawn 
in stronger colours, and painted more to the life in his ima¬ 
gination, by the help of words, than by an actual survey 
of the scene which they describe. In this case, the poet seems 
to get the better of nature : he takes, indeed, the landscape 
after her, but gives it more vigorous touches, heightens its 
beauty, and so enlivens the whole piece, that the images 
which flow from the object themselves appear weak and 
faint, in comparison of those that come from the expres¬ 
sions. The reason, probably, may be, because, in the survey 
of any object, we have only sd much of it painted on the ima¬ 
gination as comes in at the eye ; but in its description, the 
poet gives us as free a view of it as he pleases, and discovers 
to us several parts, that either we did not attend to, or that 
lay out of our sight when we first beheld it. As we look on 
any object, our idea of it is, perhaps, made up of two or three 
simple ideas; but when the poet represents it, he may either 
give us a more complex idea of it, or only raise in us such 
ideas as are most apt to affect the imagination. 

It piay here be worth our while to examine how it comes 
to pass that several readers, who are all acquainted with, the 
same language, and know the meaning of the words (hey 
read, should nevertheless have a different relish of the same 
descriptions. We fibd one transported with a passage, which 
another runs over with coldness and indifference ; or finding 
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the representation extremely natural, where another cm 
perceive nothing pf likeness and conformity. This different 
tasjte must proceed, either from the perfection- of imagination 
in one more than in another, or from the different ideas that 
several readers affix to the same words. For, to have a true 
relish, and form a right judgment of a description, a man 
should be born with a good imagination, and must have well 
weighed the force and energy that lie in the several word's 
of a language, so as to be able to distinguish which are most 
significant and expressive of their proper ideas, and what 
additional strength and beauty they are capable of receiving^ 
from conjunction with others. The fancy must be warm, t<x 
retain the print of those images it hath received from outward 
objects, and the judgment discerning, v to know what expres¬ 
sions are most proper to cloath and adorn them to the best 
advantage. A man who is deficient in either of these respects, 
though he may receive the general notion of a description, can 
never see distinctly all its particular beauties; as a person 
with a weak sight may have the confused prospect of a place 
that lies before him without entering into its several parts, 
or discerning the variety of its colours in their full glory and 
perfection. O. 


THE PLEASURES OF THE IMAGINATION- 

(PAPER IX.) 

No. 4/g.] Tuesday, July /, iju. [Addison. 

——mentis gratissim ns error. —Hor. 2. Ep. ii. Lib. 2. 140. 

4< The sweet delusion of a raptur’d mind.” 

[ CONTENTS : Of that kind of poetry which Mr. Dryden calls 
‘the fairy way of writing.’ How a poet should be qualified for it. The 
pleasures of the imagination that arise from it. In this respect why the 
moderns excel the ancients. Why the English excel the modems.’ 
Who the best among the English. Of emblematical persons.] 


TJ.HERE is a kind of writing, wherein the poet quite loses . 
*** sight of nature, and entertains his readers imagination, 
with the characters and actions of such persons as have many 
of them no existence, but what he bestows on them. Such, 
are fairies, witches, magicians, demons, and departed spirits. 
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This Mr. Dryden calls ‘the fairy way of writing’ which is 
indeed more difficult than any other that depends on the 
poets fancy, because he has no pattern to follow in it, and 
must work altogether out of his own invention. 

There is a very odd turn of thought required for this sort 
of writing ; and it is impossibleTor a poet to succeed in it T 
who has not a particular cast of fancy, and an imagination 
naturally fruitful and superstitious. Besides this, he ought 
to be very well versed in legends and fables, antiq uated 
romances, and the traditions of nurses and old womenTtnat 
he may fall in with our natural prejudices, and humour those 
notions whicFwe have imbibed in our infancy. For otherwise 
he will be apt to make his fairies talk like people of his own 
species, and not like other sets of beings, who converse 
with different objects, and think in a different manner from 
that of mankind. 


Svlivs deducti caveant> me Judice, Fauni 
Ne velut innati triviis ac pane forenses 
Aut nimium teneris juvenentur vutsibus. 

—Hor. Ars. Poet. V. 244. 


“Let not the wood-born satyr tondly sport 

With am’rous verses, as if bred at court.*’— Francis. 

• < 


I do not say, with Mr. Bays in the Reheat sal, that spirits 
must not be COtlfrneTtcTspealc sense’:"but ft 1 ST ceriam^'ffieir 
s&nse ought to bea Utile discoloured; fTiat Tt may seem parti¬ 
cular, ana proper to the person and condition of the speaker. 


These descriptions raise a pleasing kind of horror in the 
mind of the reader, and amuse his imagination with the 
strangeness and novelty of the persons who are represented 
to them. They bring up into our memory the stories we 
have heard in our childhood, and favour those secret terrors 
and apprehensions to which the mind of man is naturally 
subject. We are pleased with surveying the different habits 
and behavioprs of foreign countries : how much more must 
we be delighted and surprised when we are led, as it were, 
Into a new creation, and see the persons and manners of 
Mother epecies ! Men fMgfip- and P hil ? s °P hical 

dispositions, object loTnis Kind 01 poetry, that it has not 
probability enough to affect the imagination. But to this it 
may be answered, that we are sure, in general, there are 

J ) « % * V ^ 
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many intellectual beings in the world besides ourselves and 
several species of spirits, who are subject to different laws 
dhd economies from those of mankind : when we see, 
therefore, any of these represented naturally, we cannot 
look upon the representation as altogether impossible ; nay, 
many are pfe po ssest with such false opinions, as dispose 
them to believe?! lese particular delusions ; at least we have 
all heard so many pleasing relations in favour of them, that 
we do not care for seeing through the falshood, and willingly 
give ourselves up to so agreeable and imposture. 

The ancients have not much of this poetry among them ; 
for, indeed, almost the whole substance of it owes its original 
to the darkness and superstition of later ages, when pious 
frauds were made use of to amuse mankind, and frighten 
them into a sense of their duty. Our forefathers looked upon 
nature with more reverence an<Thorror, before the world 
was enlightened by learning and philosophy; and k loved to 
astonish themselves with the apprehensions of witchcraft, 
prodigies, charms, and enchantments. There was not a 
village in England that had not a ghost in it; the church- 
)ards were all haunted ; every large c6mmon had a circle of 
fairies belonging to it; and theie was scatce a shepherd to be 
met with who had not seen a spirit. 

Among all the poets of this kind our English are much 
the best, by what 1 have yet seen ; whether it be that we 
abound with more stories of this nature, or tfyat the genius 
of our country is fitter for this sort of poetry. E j p r |h ^ 
English are naturally fanciful, and very often disposed, by 
tEaT'“gloominess and melancholy of temper, wbjch is so 
frequent in 6ur nation, to manyVJf<T"notions and visions, to 
which others are not so liable. 

Among the English, Shakespeare has incomparably ex¬ 
celled all others. That noole extravagance of fancy, which 
he had in so great perfection, thoroughly qualified him to 
touch this weak superstitious part of his reader’s imagina¬ 
tion ; and made him capable of succeeding, where he had 
nothing to support him besides the strength of his own 
genius. There is something so wild, and yet so sefemeh dn 
the speeches of his ghosts, fairies, witches, and the Ijfce 
imaginary persons, that we cannot forbear thinking them 
natural, though we have no rule by which to judge of them. 
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and must confess, if there are such beings in the world, it 
looks highly probable they should talk and act as he has 
represented them. 


■ There is another sort of imaginary beings, that we some- 
t i m e sTmeel*^^ , 

a T y paw i w i! * watfaittpst Mias? 'a. 'ifiajje, 
andiirafcd* tta person or "an actor in his poem. Of this nature 
SfB the descriptions of Hlihger ancTKnvy in Ovid, of Tame in 
Virgil, and of Sin and Death in Milton. We find a whole 
creation of the like shadowy persons in Spenser, who had an 
admirable talent in representations of this kind. I have dis¬ 
coursed of these emblematical persons in former papers, 
and shall therefore only mention them in this place. Thus 
we see how many ways poetry addresses itself to the imagina¬ 
tion, as it has not only the whole circle of nature for its 
province, but makes new worlds of its own, shows us persons 
who are not to be found in being, and represents even the 
faculties of the soul, with the several virtues and vices, in a 
sensible shape and character. 


I shall, in my two following papers, consider, in general, 
how other kinds of writing are qualified to please the imagina¬ 
tion ; with which I intend to conclude this essay. O* 


XIII. ON HYMNS. 

HAPPINESS OF DEPENDENCE ON THE 
SUPREME BEING. 

No, 441.] Saturday, July 26, 77 12, [Addison. 

Si fractus illahatur or bis 
Jmpavidum ferient mi nee.— H or. Od. iii. Lib. 3. 

“Should the whole frame of nature round him break, 

In rum and confusion hurl’d, 

He, unconcern’d would hear the mighty crack, 

And stand secure amidst a falling world.”— Anon. 

S AN, considered in himself, is a very helpless and a 
very wretched being. He is subject every moment 
r eatest calamities and misfortunes. He is beftet with 
diggers on all sides ; and may become unhappy by numberless 
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casualties, which he could not foresee, nor have prevented 
had he foreseen them. 

It is our comfort, while we are obnoxious to so many 
accidents, that we are under the, care of One who directs 
contingencies, and has in his hands the management of every 
thing that is capable of annoying or offending us ; who knows 
the assistance we stand in need of, and is always ready to 
bestow it on those who ask it of him. 

The natural homage which such a creature bears to so 
infinitely wise and good a Being, is a firm reliance on him 
for the blessings and conveniences of life, and an habitual 
trust in him for deliverance out of all such dangers and 
difficulties as may befall us. 

The man who always lives in this disposition of mind, 
has not the same dark and melancholy views of human 
nature, as he who considers himself abstractedly from this 
relation to the Supreme Being. At the same time that he 
reflects upon his own weakness and imperfection, he comforts 
himself with the contemplation of those divine attributes 
which are employed for his safety and his welfare. He finds 
his want of foresight made up bv the Omniscience of him 
who is his support. He is not sensible of his own want of 
strength, when he knows that his helper is Almighty. In 
short, the person who has a firm trust on the Supreme Being 
is powerful in His power, wise by His wisdom, happy by His 
happiness. He reaps the benefit of every divine attribute, 
and loses his own insufficiency in the fulness of infinite 
perfection. 

To make our lives more easy to us, we are commanded! 
to put Our trust in Him, who is thus able to relieve and 
succour us ; the divine goodness having made such reliance 
a duty, notwithstanding we should have been miserable had 
it been forbidden us. 

Among several motives which might be made use of to 
recommend this duty to us, I shall only take notice of those 
that follow. 

The first and Strongest is, that we are promised, He will 
not fail those who put their trust in Him. 

But, without considering the supernatural blessing which 
accompanies this duty, we may observe, that it has a natural 
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tendency to its own reward, or, in other words, that this firm 
trust and confidence in the great Disposer of all things, 
contributes very much to the getting clear of any affliction, 
or to the bearing it manfully. A person who believes he has 
his succour at hand, and that he acts in the sight of his 
friend, often exertes himself beyond his abilities, and does 
wonders that are not to be matched by one who is not 
animated with such a confidence of success. 1 could produce 
instances from history, of generals, who, out of a belief that 
they were under the protection of some invisible assistant, 
did not only encourage their soldiers to do their utmost, but 
have acted themselves beyond what they would have done 
had they not been inspired by such a belief. I might in the 
same manner show how such a trust in the assistance of an 
Almighty Being naturally produces patience, hope, cheerful¬ 
ness, and all other dispositions of mind that alleviate those 
calamities which we are not able to remove. 

The practice of this virtue administers great comfort to 
the mind of man in times of poverty and affliction, but most 
of all in the hour of death. When the soul is hovering in 
the last moments of its separation, when it is just entering on 
another state of existence, to converse with scenes, and 
objects, and companions that are altogether new,—what can 
support her under such tremblings of thought, such fear, 
such anxiety, such apprehensions, but the casting of all her 
cares upon Him who first gave her being, who has conducted 
her through one stage of it, and will be always with her to 
guide and comfort her in her progress through eternity ? 

David has very beautifully represented this steady reliance 
on God Almighty in his twenty third psalm, which is a kind 
of pastoral hymn, and filled with those allusions which are 
usual in that kind of writing. As the poetry is very exquisite, 
I shall present my reader with the following translation of it. 

I. 

‘ The lord my pasture shall prepare, 

And feed me with a shepherd’s care : 

His presence shall my wants supply, 

And guard me with a watchful eye ; 

My noon-day walks he shall attend, 

And all my mid-night hours defend. 
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II. 

‘ When in the sultry Glebe I faint, 

Or on the thirsty mountain pant; 

To fertile vales, and dewy meads 
My weary, wand'ring steps he leads ; 

Where peaceful rivers, soft, and slow, 

Amid the verdant landscape flow. 

III. 

i 

‘ Though in the paths of death I tread, 

With gloomy horrors overspread. 

My steadfast heart shall fear no ill, 

For thou, O Lord, art with me still ; 

Thy friendly crook shall give me aid, 

And guide me through the dreadful shade. 

IV. 

£ Though in a bare and rugged viay, 

Through devious, lonely wilds I stray, 

Thy bounty shall my pains beguile 
The barren wilderness shall smile, 

With sudden greens and herbage crown’d, 

And streams shall murmur all aiound.’ C. 


MEDITATIONS ON THE WONDERS OF THE 
DEEP, WITH A HYMN. 

No. 489 .] Saturday , September 2o, IT]2. \ Add i sen. 

The mighty force of ocean’s troubled flood. 

Sir, 


PON reading your essay concerning the Pleasures of 
- * the Imagination, I find, among the three sources of. 
those pleasures which you have discovered, that greatness is 
one. This has suggested to me the reason why, of all objects 
that I have ever seen, there is none which affects my imagi¬ 
nation so much as the sea, or ocean. I cannot see the 
heavings of this prodigious bulk of waters, even in a calm* 
without a very pleasing astonishment; but when it is worked 
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up in a tempest, so that the horizon on every side is nothing 
but foaming billows and floating mountains, it is impossible 
to describe the agreeable horror that rises from such a 
prospect. A troubled ocean, to a man who sails upon it, is, 
I think, the biggest object that he can see in motion, and 
consequently gives his imagination one of the highest kinds 
of pleasure that can arise from greatness. I must confess 
it is impossible for me to survey this world of fluid matter 
without thinking on the hand that first poured it out, and 
made a proper channel for its reception. Such an object 
naturally raises in my thoughts the idea of an Almighty Being, 
and convinces me of his existence as much as a metaphysical 1 
demonstration. The imagination prompts the understanding, 
and, by the greatness* of the sensible object, produces in it 
the idea of a being who is neither circumscibed by time nor 
space. 

As I have made several voyages upon the sea, I have often* 
been tossed in storms, and on that occasion have frequently 
reflected on the descriptions of them in ancient poets. I 
remember Longinus highly recommends one in Homer, 
because the poet has not amused himself with little fancies 
upon the occasion as authors of an inferior genius, whom 
he mentions, had dene, but because he has gathered together 
those circumstances which are the most apt to terrify the 
imagination, and which really happen in the raging of a 
tempest. It is for the same reason that I prefer the following 
description of a ship in a storm, which the psalmist has made 
before any other I have ever met with. They that go down 
to the sea in ships, that do business in great waters ; these 
see the works of the Lord, and his wonders in the deep. For 
he commandeth and raiseth the stormy wind, which lifteth up 
the waters thereof. They mount up to the heaven, they go 
down again to the depths, their soul is melted because of 
trouble They reel to and fro, and stagger like a drunken 
man, and are at their wit's end. Then they cry unto the Lord 
in their trouble, and he bringeth them out of their distresses. 
He maketh the storm a calm, so that the waves thereof are 
still. Then they are glad because they be quiet, so he bringeth 
them unto their desired haven". ( Ps. evii. 2 3 ff ). 

By the way, how much more comfortable, as well as 
rational, is this system of the psalmist, than the pagan scheme 
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ifl Virgil and other poets, where one deity is represented as 
raising a storm, and another as laying it! Were we only to 
consider the sublime in this piece of poetry, what can be 
nobler than the idea it gives us of the Supreme Being thus 
raising a tumult among the elements, and recovering them 
out of their confusion; thus troubling and becalming nature ? 

Great painters do not only give us landscapes of gardens, 
groves and meadows, but very often employ their pencils 
upon sea-pieces. I could wish you would follow their 
example. If this small sketch may deserve a place among 
your works, I shall accompaay it with a divine ode made \ 
by a gentleman upon the conclusion of his travels. 

t 

1 . 

How are thy servants blest. 0 Lord ! 

How sure is their defence ! 

Eternal wisdom is their guide 
Their help omnipotence. 

11 . 

In foreign realms, and lands remote, 

Supported by thy care ! 

Thro’ burning climes I pass’d unhurt, 

And breath'd in tainted air. 

III. 

Thy mercy sweeten’d every soil, 

Made ev’ry region please : 

The hoary Alpine hills it warm’d, 

And smooth’d the Tyrrhene seas : 

IV. 

Think, O my soul, devoutly think, 

How, with aifrighted eyes, 

Thou saw’st the wide extended deep 
In all its horrors rise ! 

V. 

Confusion dwelt in ev’ry face, 

And fear in ev’ry heart; 

When waves on waves, and gulfs in gulfs, ■ 

O’ercame the pilot’s art. 
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VI. 

Vet then from all my griefs, O Lord, 

Thy mercy set me free, 

Whilst, in the confidence of prayer, 

My soul took hold on thee. 

VII. 

For tho’ in dreadful whirles we hung 
High on the broken wave, 

I knew thou wert not slow to hear, 

Nor impotent to save. 

VIII. 

The storm was laid, the winds retir’d, 

Obedient to thy will; 

The sea that roar’d at thy command, 

At thy command was still. 

IX. 

In midst of dangers, fears, and death, 

Thy goodness I’ll adore, 

And praise thee for thy mercies past, 

And humbly hope for more. 

X. 

My life, if thou preserv’st my life, 

Thy sacrifice shall be ; 

And death, if death must be my doom, 

Shall join my soul to thee. O. 
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XIV. MISCELLANEOUS. 

FATE OF WRITINGS—BALLAD OF THE 
CHILDREN IN THE WOOD. 

/Vo. 55]. Thursday, June 7, 1711. [Addison. 

Ihterdam speciosa locis, morataque rede 
Fabula, nitllius veneris, sine pondere et arte, 

Valdius obledat populum, meliusque moratur, 

Quam versus inopes reram, nugeeque canorce. 

—Hor. Ars, Poet. ver. 319, 

“ ’- ‘ —When the sentiments and manners please, 

And all the characters are wrought with case, 

Your Tale, though void of beauty, force, and art, 

More strongly shall delight, and warm the heart. 

Than where a lifeless pomp of verse appears, 

And with sonorous trines charms our ears."— Francis. 

bi)T is the custom of the Mahometans, if they see any 
printed or written paper upon the ground, to take it up 
and lay it aside carefully, as not knowing but it may contain 
some piece of their Alcoran. I must confess I have so much 
of the Mussulman in me, that I cannot forbear looking into 
every printed paper which comes in my way, under what¬ 
soever despicable circumstances it may appear ; for as no 
mortal author, in the ordinary fate and vicissitude of things, 
knows to what use his works may, sometime or other, be 
applied, a man may often meet with very celebrated names 
in a paper of tobacco. I have lighted my pipe more than 
once with the writings of a prelate ; and know a friend of 
mine, who, for these several years, has converted the essays 
of a man of quality into a kind of fringe for his candlesticks. 
I remember in particular, after having read over a poem of 
hn eminent author on a victory, I met with several fragments 
of it upon the next rejoicing day, which had been employed 
in squibs and crackers, and by that means celebrated its 
subject in a double capacity. I once met with a page of 
Mr. Baxter under a Christmas pye. Whether or no the 
pastry-cook had made use of it through chance or waggery, 
for the defence of that superstituous Viande, I know not; 
but upon the perusal of it, I conceived so good an idea of 
the author’s piety, that I bought the whole book. I have 
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often profited by these accidental readings, and have some' 
times found very curious pieces, that are either out of print, 
or not to be met with in the shops of our London booksellers. 
For this reason, when my friends take a survey of my library, 
they are very much surprised to find, upon the shelf, of folios, 
two long band-boxes standing upright among my books ; till 
I let them see that they are both of them lined with deep 
erudition and abstruse literature. I might likewise mention 
a paper-kite, from which I have received great improvement; 
and a hat-case, which I would not exchange for all the 
beavers in Great Britain. This my inquisitive temper, or 
rather impertinent humour of prying into all sorts of writing, 
with my natural aversion to loquacity, give me a good deal 
of employment when I enter any house in the country ; for 
•I cannot for my heart leave a room, before F have thoroughly 
studied the walls of it, and examined, the several printed 
papers which are usually pasted upon them. The last piece 
that I met with upon this occasion gave me a most exquisite 
pleasure. My reader will think I am not serious, when I 
acquaint him that the piece I am going to speak of, w f as the 
old ballad of the Two Children in the Wood, which is one of 
the darling songs of the common people, and has been the 
delight of most Englishmen in some part of their age. 

This song is a plain simple copy of nature, destitute of 
the helps and ornaments of art. The tale of it is a pretty 
tragical story, and pleases for no other reason but because 
it is a copy of nature. There is even a despicable simplicity 
in the verse; and yet because the sentiments appear genuine 
and unaffected, they are able to move the mind of the most 
polite reader with inward meltings of humanity and com¬ 
passion. The incidents grow out of the subject, and are 
such as are the most proper to excite pity; for which reason 
the whole narration has something in it very moving, notwith¬ 
standing the author of it (whoever he was) has delivered it 
in such an abject phrase and poorness of expression, that 
the quoting any part of it would look like a design of turning it 
into ridicule. But though the language is mean, the thoughts, 
as J have before said, from one end to the other, are natural, 
and therefore cannot fail to please those who are not judges 
of language, or those who, notwithstanding they are judges of 
language, have a true and unprejudiced taste of nature. The 
condition, speech, and behaviour of the dying parents, with 
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the age. innocence, and distress of the children, are set forth 
in such tendeT circumstances, that it is impossible for a 
reader of common humanity not to be affected with them. 
As for the circumstance of the robin-red-breast, it is indeed 
a little poetical ornament; and to show the genius of the 
author admidst all his simplicity, it is just the same kind 
of fiction which one of the greatest of the Latin poets has 
made use of upon a parallel occasion ; I mean that passage 
in Horace where he describes himself when he was a child, 
fallen asleep in a desert wood, and covered with leaves by 
the turtles that took pity on him. 

Me fdbulosa Vulture in Appulo , 

Altricis extra limen Apulia , 

Ludo fatigatumque somno 
Fronde nova puerum palumbes 
Texere.*—Od. iv. Lib. 3. 9. 

“Me when a child, as tir’d with play 
Upon th' Apulian hills I lay 
In careless slumbers bound, 

The gentle doves protecting found, 

And cover'd me with myrtle leaves.” 

I have heard that the late Lord Dorset, who had the 
greatest wit tempered with the greatest candour, and was 
one of the finest critics as well as the best poets of his age, 
had a numerous collection of old English ballads, and took a 
particular pleasure in the reading of them. I can affirm the 
same of Mr. Dryden, and know several of the most refined 
writers of our present age who are of the same humour. 

I might likewise refer my reader to Moliere's thoughts 
on this subject, as he has expressed them in the character of 
the Misanthrope; but those only who are endowed with a 
true greatness of soul and genius can divest themselves of 
the tittle images’ of ridicule, and admire nature in her simpli¬ 
city and nakedness. As for the little conceited wits of the 
age, who can only show their judgment by finding fault, they 
cannot be supposed to admire these productions which have 
nothing to recommend them but the beauties of nature, when 
they do not know how to relish even those compositions that, 
with all the beauties of nature, have also the additional advan¬ 
tages of art. L. 
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ON PHYSIOggSMY.^ 

6 .) Friday, June 8, zjtl. '^ rv ^dJtson. 

" <V 

Heu quant difficile est crimen non prodere vultu ! 

— ! Ovid. Met. Lib. ii.'v. 447. 

How in the looks does conscious guilt appear.— Addison. 


ffll.HERE are several arts which all men are in some 
measure masters of, without having been at the pains 
of learning them. Every one that speaks or reasons is a 
grammarian and a logician, though he may be wholly un¬ 
acquainted with the rules of Grammar or Logic, as they are 
delivered in books and systems. In the same manner, every¬ 
one is in some degree a master of that art which is generally 
distinguished by the name of Physiognomy ; and naturally 
forms to himself the character or fortune of a stranger, from 
the features and lineament of his face ^k^rej^sogner 
presented to anytfne weeiever saw before, but we are imme- 
dTafelTstruct wTtn the idea of a proud, a reserved, an affable, 
or a good-natured man : and -upon our first going into a 
ajRrBSSf’WGrangers', "ouf benevolence brSWKTSnTSWW 


as know who they are, 

G V * * f t- ' * 

Every passion gives a particular cast to the countenance,* 
and is apt to discover itself in somel^JIure or other. J have 
'seen -air eye curse for..half an. hour togelhet^antLani?SW» 
call a man scoundre l: iNotfting is more common than for 
ISW^'W^wmpiain, resent, languish, despair, and die in 


lliave sometimes emBWed myselfffotht^fr^^ f b 

thi£i®3aiaGS2^as^^ 

poaagd fay WhenTsee % mliTWffH* tr' 

face, I cannot forbear pitying his wife : and when we meet 
with an open ingenuous countenance, think on the happiness 
of his friends, his family, and relations. 

I cannot recollect the author of a famous saying to a 
person who stood silent in his company, * Speak, that I may 
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IITtbis case, however, J think the air or the whole face is 
much more expressive than the lines of it. The truth of it 
is, the air is generally nothing else but the inward disposition 
of the mind made visible. 

Those who have established physiognomy into "an art, 
and laid down rules of judging men’s tempers by their faces, 
have regarded the features much more than the air. Martial 
has a pretty epigram on this subject: 

Crine ruber, niger ore, btevis pede, lumine Icesus : 

Rem magnam purstas, Zoile, si bonus es. 

—Epig. 1 . iv. I. 12. 

# 

“Thy beard and head are of a different dye ; 

Short of one foot, distorted in an eye : 

With all these tokens of a knave complete, 

Should’st thou be honest, thou’rt a dev’lish cheat.” 

1 have seen a very ingenious author on this subject, who 
founds his speculations on the supposition, that as a man 
hath in the mould of his face a remote likeness to that of 
ox, a sheep, a lion, an hog, or any other creatuTe ; he hath 
the same resemblance in the frame of his mind, and is subject 
to those passions which are predominant in the creature that 
appears in his countenance. Accordingly he gives the prints 
of several faces 'that are of a different mould, and by a mfle 
oveTgharging the likeness, discovers the figures of these 
E "several Kinas of brutal faces in human features. I remember. 
In the life of the famous Prince of Conde, the writer observes, 
the face of that prince was like the face of an eagle, and that 
the prince waswery well pleased to be told so. In this case, 
therefore, we may be sure, that he had in his mind some 
general implict notion of this art of physiognomy which I 
have just now mentioned ; and that when his courtiers told 
him his face was made like an eagle’s, he understood them 
in the same manner as if they had told him, there was some* 
thing in his looks which showed him to be strong, active, 
piercing, and of a royal descent. VftttlWr,, 

; motions of the anim al spirits, in different passions, may nave 
Vanyfejffccr o£ the Face ,when the 'lineaments are 
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he! , § < utt6 

fe'same kind of JM >£QW 

fion of, fcj^aiuouf In the meantime, I trunk nothing om 
be more glorious than for a man tQ^iya the Ue, f to his fb/ ' 4 ‘ * 
and to be an honest, just, good-natureb 'man, m spi 
those marks and signatures which nature seems to have set 
upon him for the contrary. Thi^vyrr often htwrn amoM 
those, who, instead of being eAsp eratea by their awn lOOkS/ 
of envying the“ TbdkS 61 dt&er^ apply themselves entirely to 
tlfiT**cultivatttig"of their minds, ana getting those SeautieS 
tfTfifih are more lasting and more ornamental. I" hkvb' “seen 
*x~**»»^ ***«*^«y ; and have observed a 


many an amiaKte piece O 

certain cheerfulness in as Daa a system of features as ever 
was clapped together, which hath appeared more lovely that!' 
all the blooming charms of an fosolpnt beaut y. There is a 
double praise due to virtue, when it is Tbbged in a body that 
seems to have been prepared for the reception of vice ; in 
many such cases the soul and the body do not seem to be 
fellows. 


Socrates was an extraordinary instance of this nature. 
There chanced to be a great physiognomist in his time at 
Athens, who had made strange discoveries of men's tempers 
and inclinations by their outward appearances. Socrates’ 
disciples, that they might put this aTtist to the trial, carried 
him to their master, whom he had never seen before, and 
did not know he was then in company with him. After a 
short examination of his face, the physiognomist pronounced 
him the most lewd, libidinous, drunken old fellow that he 
had ever met with in hTs whole life. Upon which the disciples 
all burst out alaughing, as thinking they had detected the 
falsehood and vanity of his art. But Socrates told them, that 
the principles of his art might be very true, notwithstanding 
his present mistake ; for that he himself was naturally inclined 
to those particular vices which the physiognomist had 
discovered in his countenance, but that he had conquered 
the Strong dispositions he was born with, by the dictates of 
philosophy. . ?, * 1 - * t. &♦ v ^ 

We are indeed told by an ancient autho r, that Socrates 
■very much resembled Silenus Tn his tacef which we find to 
have been very rightly obsl^rveb from the sutues and busts 
of both, that are still extant ; as well as on several antique 
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seals and precious stones, which are frequently enough to be* 

, i$et with in the cabinets of the curious. But however obser¬ 
vations of this nature may sometimes hold, a wise man should 
be particularly cautious how he gives credit to a man's 
outward appearance. It is an irreparable injustice we are- 
guilty of towards one another, when we are prejudiced by 
the looks and features of those whom we do not know. How 
often do we conceive hatred against a person of woKtf, Uf 
faB^f’k'man to be proud or ill-natured by his aspect, whom' 
wTlhmJf we cannot esteem too trtftfcft ttfneh we are acquainted 
wjfftnis teal Character ? Dr. Moore, in his admirable system , 
Of Ethics, reckons this particular inclination to fo j ce .a* 
prejudice.. Ag ainst a man for his looks, among the smaller 
vices m morality, and, if I remember, gives it the name of 
a prosopoUpsia . 


LETTER ON GARDENING 

No, 477*3 Saturday, September 6, rjt2. [Addison, 

.. An vie ludit amabilis 

Insania ? audire et vtdeor (nos 
Errafe per lucos, anusnee 

Quos et aquae subennt etaurce — Hor. Od. iv. Lib. 3. 5 / 

"——Does airy fancy cheat vr-A* >t < *»■ ‘ 

My mind, iflHrpleas’d with the deceit ? U> 

I seem to hear, I seem to move, 

And wander through the happy grove, - ‘ ^ 

Where smooth spring flow, and murm’rmg breeze 
• 4 Wantons through the waving trees Creech 

Sir, 

P AVING lately read your essay on the Pleasures of the- 
Imagination, I was so taken with your thoughts upon, 
some of our English gardens, that I cannot forbear troubling 
you with a letter upon that subject. I am one, you must 
know, who tun looked upon as a humorist in gardening. 
I have several acres about my house, which I call my garden, 
and which a skilful gardener would not know what to call. 
It is a confusion of kitchen and p arterre , orchard and flower*’’ 
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garden , which lie so mixt and interwoven with one another, 
mat it a foreigner, who has seen nothing of our country, should 
be conveyed into my garden at his first landing, he would 
look upon it as a natural wilderness, and one of the unculti¬ 
vated parts of our country. My flowers grow up in several 
parts of the garden in the greatest luxuriancy and profusion. 
I am so far from being fond of any particular one, by reason 
of its rarity, that if I meet with any one in a field which 
pleases me, I give it a place in my garden. By this means, 
when a stranger walks with me, he is surprized to see se\eral 
large spots of ground covered with ten thousand different 
colours, and has often singled out flowers that he might* have 
met with untJer a commoniretfgSV hi a “Feld,"or Tn a mefiRSb#, 
as 4 spme o”f A the greatest bekfifieS of the places The only 
method 1 observe in this particular, is to range in the same 
quarter the products of the same season, that may make 
their appearance together, and compose a picture of the 
greatest variety. There is the same irregularity in my 
plantations, which run into as great a wildness as their 
natures will permit. I take in none that do not naturally 
rejoice in the soil ; and * 

labyrinth of my own latsmg, not to know^vTtelher j;he next 
tree 1 shall meet with is an apple or an oak, an elm or a 
pear tree. IVfy kitchen has likewise its particular quarters 
assigned it; for, besides the wholesome luxury which that 
place abounds with, I have always thought a kitchen-garden 
a more pleasant sight than the finest orangery , or artificial* 
green-house. I love to see everytning in its perfection ; and 
am more pleased to survey my rows of coleworts and cabbages, 
with a thousand nameless EgjJiSSii? springing up in their 
full fragrancy and jtfyyiyijfi,, tnantosee the tender plants of 
foreign countries kept alive by artificial heats, or withering 
in an air and soil that are not adapted to them. I must not 
omit, that there is a fountain rising in the upper part of my 
garden, which forms a little wandering rill, and administers 
to the pleasure as well as the plenty of the place. I 
have so conducted it, that it visits most of my plan¬ 
tations ; and have taken particular care to let k run in 
the same manner as it would do in an open field, so that it 
generally passes through banks of violets and primroses, 
plats of willow, or other plants, that seem to be of its own 
producing. There is another circumstance in which I am 
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very particular, or, as my neighbours call me, very whimsical: 
as my garden invites into it all the birds of the country, by 
offering them the conveniency of springs and shades, solitude 
and shelter, I do not suffer ’ any one? to destroy their nests 
in the spring, or drive them from their usual haunts in fruit¬ 
time ; I value my garden more for being full of blackbirds 
than cherries, and very frankly give them fruit for their songs. 
By this means I have always the music of the seaSons in its 
perfection, and am highly delighted to see the jay or the 
thrush hopping about my walks, and shooting before my 
eyes across the seveial little gl ades and alleys that I pass, 
through. I think there are as m&nylti n'{RToFgarden i ng as of * 
poetry : your makers^ of parterres and flower-gardens are 
epigrammatists and sonneteers m this art: contriver^ or 
vbdwersand grottos, tre mafles ana cascades, are romance 
n writers. Wise and London are our heroic poets; and if, 
as a cricic ; I may single out any passage of their works to 
comm’end, I shall take notice of that part in the upper garden 
at Kensington, which was at first nothing but a gravel- 
pit. It must have been a fine genius for gardening, that could 
have thought of forming such an unsightly hollow into 
so beautiful an area, and to have hit the eye with so un¬ 
common and agreeable a scene as that which it is now 
wrought into. To give this particular spot of ground the 
greater effect, they have made a very pleasing contrast; for, 
as on one side of the walk you see this hollow basin, with its 
several little plantations, lying so conveniently under the eye 
of the beholder, on the other side of it there appears a 
seeming mount, made up of trees rising one higher than 
another, in proportion as they approach the centre. A 
spectator, who has not heard this account of it, would think 
this circular mount was not only a real one, but that it had 
been actually scgflyy&^out of that hollow space which I 
have before mentioned, ''never yet met with any one, who 
had walked in this garden, who was not struck with that part 
of it which I have here mentioned, As for myself, you will 
find, by the account which I have already given you, that 
ipy„, compositions in gardening are JafoejLlhfi^. Bmda- 

nc manner , and run into the beautiful wildness of mSure, 
"withouf Meeting the nicer elegancies of art. What I am now 
going to mehtion will, perhaps, deserve your attention more 
Mthan any thing I have yet said. I find that, in the discourse 
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which I spoke of at the beginning of my letter, you are again# 
filling an English garden with ever-greens ; and indeed 1 am 
so far of your opinion, that I can by no means think the 
verdure of an ever-green comparable to that which shoots 
out annually, and clothes our trees in the summer-season. 
But I have ofien wondered that those who are like myself, 
and love to live in gardens, have never thought of contriving 
a winter garden, which would consist of such trees only as 
never cast their leaves. We have very often little snatches 
of sunshine and fair weather iri the most uncomfortable 
parts of the year, and have frequently several days in 
November and January that are as agreeable as any in the 
finest months. At such times, therefore, I think there could 


not be a greater pleasure than to walk in such 
garden as I have proposed In the summer-season 


winter- 


country blooms, and is a kin 


; for whic 


not §5 sensTBTe ’of those 1 bealit # ies" rt that at this time may 
be everywhere met with ; but when nature is in her deso¬ 


lation, and presents us with nothing but bleak and barren 
prospects, there is something unspeakably cheerful in a spot 
of ground which is covered with trees that smile amidst all 


the rigour of winter, and give us a view of ttye most gay 
season in the midst of that which is the most dead and 


melancholy. I have so far indulged myself in this thought, 
that I have set apart a whole acre of ground for the executing 
of it. The walls are covered with ivy instead of vines. The 
- laurel, the fyornheam. and the holly, with many other trees' 
^and plants of the same nature, grow so thick in it, that )Ou 
*’ cannot imagine a more lively scene. The glowing redness 
of the berries, with which they are hung at this time, vies 
with the verdure of their leaves, and are apt to inspireTTfiT 
fi’lart of the beholder with that vernal deligh t which you^ 
have somewhere taken notice of in your former papers. It‘ 
is very pleasant, at the same time, to see the several kinds of J 
birds retiring into this little green spot, and enjoying them¬ 
selves among ^he branches and foliage, when my great 
garden, which I have before mentioned to you, does not 
afford a single leaf for their shelter. 

You must know, sir, that I look upon the pleasure which 
we take in a garden, as one of the most innocent delights 
in human life. A garden was the habitation of our first 
parents before the fall. It is naturally apt 10 fill the mind 
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With calmness and tranquillity and to lay all its turbulent 
passions at rest. It gives us a great insight into the contri> 
vance and wisdom of Providence, and suggest innumerable 
subjects for meditation. I cannot but think the very com¬ 
placency and satisfaction which a man takes in these works 
of nature to be a laudable, if not a virtuous, habit of mind. 
For all which reasons I hope you will pardon the length of 
my present letter. 

I am, 

C. Sir, <kc 


ON DREAMS. 
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Thursday , September r8 , 1712 


{Addison. 


•Cum prostrata sopore 



-^ II m t 

Urget membra qutes , et mens sine pondere ludtl.— Petr. 

While sleep oppresses the tir’d limbs, the mind 
Plays without weight, and wantons unconfin’d 


,HOUGH there are many authors who have written on 
dreams, they have generally considered them only as 
revelations of what has already happened in distant parts of 
the world, or as presages of what is to happen in future 
periods of time. 

I shall c onsider this subject in another light, as dreams 
may give us some idea of the great excellencv r of an human 
JUUJ some intimations of its )ndepeixam«A4.matter. 

In the first place, our dreams are great instances of that 
activity which is natural to the human soul, and which is 
not in the power of sleep to deaden or abate. \Yft ?n -the 
man appears to be tired and worn out with the labours# the 

ffl®'^ V T‘ is 5ti L' bus if d and un ' 

*»t!*?s* WB?n ° r * w - of -ssw v ? m . tbe . i rj I “ e re P?r 

the soul exerts herselLin.her [ faculties, andUontmues in 
aciiQn until her partner is ag^in qualified to bear her company. 
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In this case dreams look like the relaxations a nd amusements', 
of the soul, when she is disencumbred of her machine, her 
sports, and recreations, when she has laid her charge asleep. 

In the second place, dreams are an instance of that agility ./ 
and perfection which is natural to the faculties of the min'J, 
when they are disengaged from the body. The soul is 

clogged and re tarded in her operations, when sM.aclsTjn 

conjunction that is soneavy and unwieldy 

ih its motions. But in dreams it is wonjerfurfo"observe wi® 
what a sprightlmess and alacrity she exerts* herself. The*? 
Slow of Speech make unprem eStaflA 1 tea^gu^r<^converse 
readily in languages that th^y" are but little acquainted with. , 
The grave abound in pleasantries, the dull in repartees and 
points of wit. There is not a more painful action of the 
mind than invention ; yet in dreams it works with that ease 
and activity that we are not sensible of, when the faculty is 
employed. For instance, I believe everyone, sometime or 
other, dreams that he is reading papers, books, or letters ; in 
which case the invention prompts so readily, that the mind 
is imposed upon, and mistakes its own suggestions for the 
compositions of another. 

I shall, under this head, quote a passage out of the Religio 
Medici, in which the ingenious author gives an account of 
himself in his dreaming and his waking thoughts. ‘We are 
somewhat more than ourselves in our sleeps, and the slumber 
of the body seems to be but the waking of the soul. It is the 
litigation of sense, but the liberty of reason ; and our waking 
conceptions do not match the fancies of our sleeps. At my 
nativity my ascendant was the watery sign of Samjius: I 
was born in the planetary hour of Saturn, and I think T nave^* 
a piece of that leaden planet in me. I am no way facetious , 
nor disposed for the mirth and galliard izg of compaSj^ ; '’^ef 
Hn one dream I can compost “& Whbl'ecomedy, behold the* 
action, apprehend the jests, and laugh myself awalre at the* 
conceits thereof. Were my memory as faithful as my reasons 
is then fruitful, I would never study but in my dreams; and this^ 
time also would I choose for my devotions ; but our grosser 1 
memories have then so little hold of our abstracted under* * 
standings, that they forget the story, and can only relate to our. 
awaked souls a confused and broken tale of that that has 
past. Thus it is observed that men sometimes, upon the hour 
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of their departure, do speak and reason above themselves ; 
for then the soul, beginning to be freed from the ligaments of 
the body, begins to reason like herself, and to discourse in a 
strain above mortality.’ 

We may likewise observe, in the third place, that the 
passions aifect the mind with greater strength when we are 
asleep than when we are awake. Joy and sorrow give us 
more vigorous sensations of pain or pleasure at this time 
than at any other. Devotion likewise, as the excellent author 
above-mentioned has hinted, is in a very particular manner 
heightened and inflamed, when it rises in the soul at a time 
that the body is thus laid at rest Every man’s experience 
will inform him in this matter, though it is very probable,, 
that this may happen differently in different constitutions. 
I shall conclude this head with the two following problems, 
which I shall leave to the solution of my reader. Supposing 
a man always happy in his dreams, and miserable in his 
waking thoughts, and that his life was equally divided bet¬ 
ween them ; whether would he be more happy or miserable ? 
Were a man a king in his dreams, and a beggar awake, and 
dreamt as consequentially, and in as continued unbroken 
schemes, as he thinks when awake ; whether would he be in 
reality a king or beggar; or, rather, whether he would not 
be both ? 


There is another circumstance, which methinks gives 
us a very high idea of the nature of the soul, in regard to 
what passes in dreams: I mean that innumerable multitude 
and variety of ideas which then arise in her. Were that active 
and watchful being 6nly conscious of her own existence at such 
a time, what a painful solitude would our hours of sleep be E 
;re the. .sgul. .sensible. o£ tec being aloa&wJisoteeping 
Stents, mer the manner. -that sbe ,is..sensiwe pf it 
while awake, the time wauldJ^ngverj; teav^pn her, as it 

lrW“t .She, I? in ,.s«£h.. a 


W n ■ 


•Semperque rtlinqui 


r\ • * * 

Sola sibi, semper tongam incomiiata videtur 
Ire viam.~ Virg. iEn. iv. 466. 


.- ■ . She seems alone. 

To wander in her sleep through ways unknown. 
Guideless and dark.— Dryden, 
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But this observation I only make by the way. What I 
would here remark, is that wonderful power in the soul, of 
producing her own company on these occasions. She con¬ 
verses with numberless beings of her own creation, and is 
transported into ten thousand scenes of her own raising. 
She is herself the theatre, the actor, and the beholder. This 
puts me in mind of a saying which I am infinitely pleased 
with, and which Plutarch ascribes to Heraclitus, that all men 
whilst they are awake are in one common world; but that 
each of them, when he is asleep, is in a world of his own. 
The waking man is conversant in the world of nature ; when 
he sleeps he retires.to a private world that is particular to 
himself. There seems something in this consideration that 
intimates to us a natural grandeur and perfection in the soul, 
which is rather to be Admired than explained. 

I must not omit that argument for the excellency of the 
soul, which I have seen quoted out of Tertullian, namely its 
power of divfning in dreams. That several such divinations 
have been made, none can question, who believes the holy 
writings, or who has but the least degree of a common 
historical faith; there being innumerable instances of this 
nature in several authors both ancient and modern, sacred 
and profane. Whether such dark presages, such visions of 
the night, proceed from any latent power in the soul, during 
this her state of abstraction, or from any communication 
with the Supreme Being, or from any operation of subordinate 
spirits, has been a great dispute among the learned; the 
matter of fact is, I think, incontestable, and has been looked 
upon as such by the greatest writers, who have been never 
suspected either of superstition or enthusiasm. 

I do not suppose, that the soul in these instances is 
entirely loose and unfettered from the body: it is sufficient 
if she is not so far sunk and immersed in matter, nor en¬ 
tangled and perplexed in her operations, with such motions 
of blood and spirits, as when she actuates the machine in its 
waking hours. The corporeal union is slackened enough 
to give the mind more play. The soul seems gathered 
within herself, and recovers that spring which is broke and 
weakened, when she operates more in concert with the body. 

The speculations I have here made, if they are not argu¬ 
ments, they are at least strong intimations, not only of the 
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excellency of an human soul, but of its independance on the 
body; and if they do not prove, do at least confirm these 
two great points, which are established by many other reasons 
that are altogether unanswerable. O. 


ON THE NUMBER, DISPERSION, AND RELIGION 

OF THE JEWS. 

"a 

No. 495 .] Saturday, September 2"j, 1712. [ Addison . 

Duris ut ilex tonsa bipennibus 
Nigrcp feraci frond is in Algido, 

Per danuia, per ccedes, ab ipso 
Ducit opes animumque ferro. 

—Hor. Od. iv. Lib. 4. 57. 

“-—-Like an oak on borne cold mountain’s brow, 

At ev'ry wound they sprout and grow : 

The axe and sword new vigour give, 

And by their ruins they revive."— A non. 


jnVS I am one who, by my profession, am obliged to look 
Qr into all kinds of men, there are none whom I consider 
with so much pleasure, as those who have any thing new 
or extraordinary in their characters, or ways of living. For 
this reason I have often amused myself with speculations 
on the race of people called Jews, many of whom I have 
met with in most of the considerable towns which I have 
passed through in the course of my travels. They are, 
indeed, so disseminated through all the trading parts of 
the world, that they are become the instruments by which 
the most distant nations converse with one another, and by 
which mankind are knit together in a general correspon¬ 
dence. They are like the pegs and nails in a great build¬ 
ing, which, though they are but little valued in themselves, 
are absolutely necessary to keep the whole frame together. 

That I may not fall into any common beaten tracks of 
observation, I shall consider this people in three views: 
First, with regard to their number; secondly, their disper¬ 
sion ; and, thirdly,* their adherence to their religion; and 
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afterwards endeavour to show, first, what natural reasons, 
and secondly, what providential reasons, may be assigned 
for these three remarkable particulars. 

The Jews are looked upon by many to be as numerous 
at present, as they were formerly in the land of Canaan. 

This is wonderful, considering the dreadful slaughter 
made of them under some of the Roman emperors, which 
historians describe by the death of many hundred thousands 
in a war ; and the innumerable massacres and persecutions 
4 hey have undergone in Turkey, as well as in all Christian 
nations of the world. The rabbins, to express the great 
havoc which has been sometimes made of them, tell us, 
after their usual manner of hyperbole, that there were such 
torrents of holy blood shed, as carried rocks of an hundred 
yards in circumference above three miles into the sea. 

Their dispersion is the second remarkable particular in 
this people. They swarm over all the East, and are settled 
in the remotest parts of China. They are spread through 
most of the nations in Europe and Africa, and many families 
of them are established in the West Indies: not to mention 
whole nations bordering on Prester-John's country, and some 
discovered in the inner parts of America, if we may give 
any credit to their own writers. 

Their firm adherence to their religion, is no less remark¬ 
able than their numbers and dispersion, especially consider¬ 
ing it as persecuted or contemned over the face of the whole 
earth. This is likewise the more remarkable, if we consider 
the frequent apostacies of this people, when they lived 
under their kings, in the land of promise, and within sight 
of the temple. 

If in the next place we examine what may be the natural 
reasons of these three particulars which we find in the Jews, 
and which are not to be found in any other religion or 
people, I can, in the first place, attribute their numbers to 
nothing but their constant employment, their abstinence, 
their exemption from wars, and, above all, their frequent 
marriages ,* for they lopk on celibacy as an accursed state, 
and generally are married before twenty, as hoping the 
Messiah may descend from them. 

The dispersion of the Jews into all the nations of the 
spec. 
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earth, is the second remarkable particular of that people, 
though not so hard to be accounted for. They were always 
in rebellions and tumults while they had the temple and 
holy city in view, for which reason they have often been 
driven out of their old habitations in the land of promise. 
They have as often been banished out of most other places 
where they have settled, which must very much disperse and 
scatter a people, and oblige them to seek a livelihood where 
they can find it. Besides, the whole people is now a race of 
such merchants as are wanderers by profession, and at the 
same time, are in most, if not all places, incapable of either 
lands or offices, that might engage them to make any part 
of the world their home. 

This dispersion would probably have lost their religion, 
had it not been secured by the strength of its constitution : 
for they are to live all in a body, and generally within the 
same enclosure ; to marry among themselves, and to eat no 
meats that are not killed or prepared their own way. This 
shuts them out from all table conversation, and the most • 
agreeable intercourses of life ; and, by consequence, excludes 
them from the most probable means of conversion. 

If, in the last place, we consider what providential reason 
may be assigned for these three particulars, we shall find 
that their numbers,dispersion, and adherence to their religion, 
have furnished every age, and every nation of the world, 
with the strongest arguments for the Christian faith, not only 
as these very particulars are foretold of them, but as they 
themselves are the depositaries of these, and all the other 
prophecies, which tend to their own confusion. Their 
number furnishes us with a sufficient cloud of witnesses that 
attest the truth of the old Bible. Their dispersion spreads 
these witnesses through all parts of the world. The adherence 
to, their religion makes *heir testimony unquestionable. Had 
the whole body of the Jews been converted to Christianity, 
we should certainly have thought all the prophecies of th^ 
Old Testament, that relate to the coming and history of our 
blessed Saviour, forged by Christians, and have looked upon 
them, with the prophecies of the Sibyls, as made many years 
after the events they pretended to foretell. Q. 
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DUTY OF BEING USEFULLY EMPLOYED- 
ON PLANTING. 

No. 5 #.?.] Friday, August 20, 1714 ■ [ Addison » 

Ipse thy mum pinosque ferens dc montibus altts, 

Tecta serat late an urn, iui taha Cura : 

Ipse labore manum duro terat ; ipsefenues 
Fiqat humo plantas, et a uncos irriget tmbres, 

—\irg. Georg, iv. 1 12 . 

“With his own hand, the guardian of the bees 
For slips of pines may search the moutain trees. 

And with wild thyme and sav’ry plant the plain, 

Till his hard horny fingers ache with pain , 

And deck with fruitful trees the fields around, 

And with refreshing waters drench the ground.”— Dryden. 


fJtjVEKY station of life has duties which are proper to 
it. Those who aie determined by choice to any 
particular kind of business, are indeed more happy than 
those who are determined by necessity, but both are under 
an equal obligation of fixing on employments, which may be 
either useful to themselves, or beneficial to others: no one 
of the sons of Adam ought to think himself exempt from 
that laboiu and industry which were denounced to our first 
parent, and in him to all his posterity. Those to whom 
birth or fortune may seem to make such an application 
unnecessary, ought to find out some calling or profession 
for themselves, that they may not lie as a burden on the 
species, and be the only useless parts of the creation 

Many of our country gentlemen in their busy hours 
apply themselves wholly to the chase, or to some other 
■diversion which they find in the fields and woods. This 
gave occasion to one of our most eminent English writers to 
represent every one of them as lying under a kind of curse 
pronounced to them in the words of Goliah, ‘I will ^ give thee 
to the fowls of the air, and to the beasts of the field.’ 

Though exercises of this kind, when iudulged with moder¬ 
ation, mav have a good influence both on the mind and body, 
the country affords many other amusements of a more noble 
kind. 
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Among these, I know none more delightful in itself, and 
beneficial to the public, than that of PLANTING. I could 
mention a nobleman whose fortune has placed him in several 
parts of Kngland, and who has always left these visible marks 
behind him, which show he has been there : he never hired 
a house in his life, without leaving ail about it the seeds of 
wealth, and bestowing legacies on the posterity of the owner. 
Had all the gentlemen of England made the same improve¬ 
ments upon their estates, out whole country would have been 
at this time as one ureat garden Nor ought such an employ¬ 
ment to be looked upon as too inglorious for men o^the 
highest rank. There have been heroes in this art, as well 
as in others. We are told in particular of Cyrus the Great, 
that he planted all the Lesser Asia. There is indeed something 
truly magnificent in this kind of amusement: it gives a 
nobler air to several parts of nature ; it fills the earth with a 
variety of beautiful scenes, and has something in it like 
creation. For this reason the pleasure of one who plants is 
something like that of a poet, who, as Aristotle observes, is 
more delighted with his productions than any other writer 
or artist whatsoever. 

Plantations have one advantage in them which is not tt> 
be found in most other \vorks, as they give a pleasure of a 
more lasting date, and continually improve in the eye of the 
planter. When you have finished a building, or any other 
undertaking of the like nature, it immediately decays upon 
your hands; )ou see it brought to the utmost point of 
perfection, and from that time hastening to its ruin. On the 
contrary, when you have finished your plantations, they are 
still arriving at greater degrees of perfection as long as you 
live, and appear more delightful in every succeeding year 
than they did in the foregoing. 

But I do not only recommend this art to men of estates as 
a pleasing amusement, but as it is a kind of virtuous employ¬ 
ment, and may therefore be inculcated by moral motives; 
particularly from the love which we ought to have for our 
country, and the regard which we ought to bear to our 
posterity. As for the first, I need only mention what is 
frequently observed by others, that the increase of forest 
trees does by no means bear a proportion to the destruction 
of them, insomuch that in a few ages the nation may be at 
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a loss lo supply itself with timber sufficient for the fleets of 
England. I know when a man talks of posterity in matters 
of this nature, he is looked upon with an eye of ridicule by 
the cunning and selfish part of mankind. Most people are 
of the humour of an old fellow of a college, who, when he 
was pressed by the society to come into something that 
might redound to the good of their successors, grew very 
peevish. ‘We are always doing,’ says he, ‘something for 
posterity, but I would fain see posterity do something for us. 

But I think men are inexcusable, who fail in a duty of 
this nature, since it is so easily discharged. When a man 
considers that the putting a few twigs into the ground is 
doing good to one who will make his appearance in the 
world about fifty years hence, or that he is perhaps making 
one of his own descendants easy or rich, by so inconsiderable 
an expense, if he finds himself averse to it, he must conclude 
that he has a poor and base heart, void of all generous 
principles and love to mankind. 

There is one consideration, which may very much enforce 
what I have here said. Many honest minds that are naturally 
disposed to do good in the world, and become beneficial to 
mankind, complain within themselves that they have not 
talents for it. This therefore is a good office, which is suited 
to the meanest capacities, and which may be performed 
by multitudes, who have not abilities sufficient to deserve 
well of their country, and to recommend themselves to their 
posterity, by any other method. It is the phrase of a friend 
of mine, when any useful country neighbour dies, that ‘you 
may trace him which I look upon as a good funeral oration, 
at the death of an honest husbandman, who hath left the 
impressions of his industry behind him in the place where 
he has lived. 

Upon the foregoing consideration, I can scarcely forbear 
representing the subject of this paper as a kind of moral virtue , 
which, as I have already shown, recommends itself likewise 
by the pleasure that attends it. It must be confessed, that this 
is none of those turbulent pleasures which are apt to gratify 
a man in the heats of youth ; but if it be not so tumultuous, 
it is more lasting. Nothing can be more delightful than to 
entertain ourselves with prospects of our own making, and 
to walk under those shades which our own industry has raised. 
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Amusements of this nature compose this mind, and lay at 
rest all those passions which are uneasy to the soul of man, 
besides that they naturally engender good thoughts, and 
dispose us to laudable contemplations. Many of the old philo¬ 
sophers passed away the greatest parts of their lives among 
their gardens. Epicurus himself could not think sensual 
pleasure attainable in any other scene. Every reader, who 
is aquainted with Homer, Virgil and Horace, the greatest 
geniuses of all antiquity, knows very well with how much 
rapture they have spoken on this subject; and that VirgilVin 
particular has written a whole book on the art of painting. 

This art seems to have been more especially adapted 
to the nature of man in his primseval state, when he had life 
enough to see his productions flourish in their utmost beauty, 
and gradually decay with him. One who lived before the 
flood might have seen a wood of the tallest oaks in the 
acorn. But I only mention this particular, in order to 
introduce, in my next paper, a history which 1 have found 
among the accounts of China, and which may be looked 
upon as an antediluvian novel. 
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